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FOREWORD 


In undettaking the ptesent adventute of publishing, on the 
occasion of the Both birthday of Rabindranath Tagore, a Special 
Number of this Journal, the editor took upon himself a responsi- 
bility for which neither his competence nor his experience quali- 
fied him. Enthusiasm made him bold and encouraged the hope 
that the appeal of the occasion would not fail in response from 
the many competent writers and scholars, whose co-operation 
alone can make such an undertaking worth while. That hope 
has been, to a large extent, justified ; and if the readers discover 
any merit in the present Volume, I trust they will give the credit 
to where it is due, namely to the talented and learned contribu- 
tors who have so readily and generously responded to my 
invitation. The time at their disposal was very limited. Owing 
to the Poet’s recent serious illness, we could not finally make up 
our mind and announce the decision till late in March last. The 
publication of the Number has therefore been delayed for which 
I ofier my apologies. For this as well as many other short- 
comings which they may notice in going through the following 
pages, I crave their indulgence. To the learned contributors and 
to my esteemed colleagues at Santiniketan who had generously 
placed their advice and co-operation at my disposal, 1 acknowledge 
my deep gratitude. 

As far as possible the articles have been so written and 
arranged as to enable the resuler to gain a better understanding of 
the many-sided achievement of India’s greatest creative genius. 
The bibliography at the end of the Volume will, it is hoped, be 
useful to all those who are interested in a serious study of the 
Poet’s life and work, while several articles dealing with particular 
aspects of his thoi^ht and literary expressicm may help the reader 
in sudu study. 

Mott of*^ artides are by distinguished scholars whose 
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long familiarity with the Poet’s writings in the original entitles 
their judgment to respect. They have been left entirely free in 
the expression of their opinions. 

As the bibliography will show, only a very small portion 
of the Poet’s writings have been translated into English, with the 
result that those who have read only his translations can have no 
adequate idea either of the scope or of the quality of his genius. 
If the present Volume helps such readers to a more fruitful study 
and appreciation, its publication will not have been in vain. For 
the Poet, though he has written in Bengali, has written for all 
his countrymen, indeed for all mankind. Like the sun, after 
which he is named, he has shed light and warmth on his age, 
vitalized the mental and moral soil of his land, revealed unknown 
horizons of thought, and spanned the arch that divides the East 
from the West. Such a one deserves something better than mere 
admiration from his countrymen. The least they can do is to 
read him. For those for whom Bengali is not the mother-tongue, 
it is quite worth while learning a language which has so far been 
the vanguard of Indian renaissance and which may well claim 
the proud distinction of being the instrument of perhaps the 
world’s noblest singer. Educated Englishmen in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries learnt Italian in order to be able to 
drink directly at the fountain of the European renaissance. Is 
there any reason why our countrymen should not learn a language 
which, if not the mother-tongue of all, is foreign language to 
none ? 

As one reviews the last eighty years of the Poet’s life, one 
is struck by a diversity of powerful impressions and feelings. 
The very first is amazement at the incredible fecundi^ of his 
genius. From iSyj when the fourteen-year-old poet^s composi- 
tions first appeared in print till 1941, there has not been a year in 
all this length of 65 years, when some new book, sometimes 
several, was not written by him. A glance at the bibliography 
will give some idea of the unc^ising flow o£ this output. His 
songs alone, quite apart from the main body of bifj’ poetry, whidh 
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is not set to music, approximate two thousand, and each a gem 
of melody set in exquisite verse. His paintings — a mere by- 
product of his late years— run to about fifteen hundred. During 
the current year, which ends with his Both birthday, a year during 
the greater part of which he has been in bed, hovering between 
life and death, no less than eight volumes, five of verse, two of 
stories and one of boyhood’s reminiscences, have been published, 
not to mention several speeches and addresses, dictated by him, 
the latest being on the Crisis in Gviliaation, which was read out 
to the members of Visva-Bharati, when his birthday was celebra- 
ted on 14th April at Santiniketan. It is a profoundly moving 
utterance, wrung out of the very depths of his disillusionment 
over the prospects of a civilization, on which his generation 
had built their hopes of a world harmony. 

No less amazin g are the endless variety and beauty of the 
forms he has created. There is no field of literary activity in 
Bengal which has not been explored and enriched by his daring 
adventures, and many of these were virgin fields which his hands 
were the first to stir into fruitfulness. Poetry, Drama, Prose, of 
almost every description, — ^nothing has escaped his hand, xinless 
it be long epic, which the very versatility and the lyric intensity 
of his imagination has prevented him from undertaking.* The 
critic who loves to label his subject as this or that is left con- 
founded by the unbelievable range of such achievement. What 
to call him who is unsurpassed as a lyric poet, whose dramatic 
dialogues have caught in immortal words the profoundest poses 
of human conflict, the grandeur and subtility of whose religious 
verse is like the voice of the Upani§ads quivering in accents of 
human intimacy, whose short stories place him alongside of 
Chekhov, and who is unique as the author of an inexhaustible 
stream of songs, as exquisite in their mdody as in the words which 

* Xn OHO of his hunciovoiis lovs poszus ilk KBhoifiikc^ ( English^ roikdorittg No# 88, 
Oardmir ) hs describes how once he lausohed » great epic in his mind. But *‘ala8, X was 
not careful, and it struck your ringing anklets and came to grief. It broke up into scraps 
of songs lay scattered at your feet. . • • If my claims to immortal fame after death are 
shattered, make me while I live.** etc. 
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embody it ! *‘Hc is a master, a master I” cried Tucgeaiev, at 
a loss for adequate words to describe the genius of Tolstoy. 
Even so one is dumb-founded with a mixed feeling of wonder 
and joy at the magnificent outflow of Rabindranath’s creative 
activity. 

Versatility, vitality, unceasingly creating new modes of 
expression, “as old and new at once as nature’s self” — ^this is the 
outstanding impression of Rabindranath’s genius. These are 
qualities which by themselves are sufficient to place him in the 
rank of the world’s greatest masters of creative expression. But 
he is more than the mere maker of beautiful forms, more than 
the mere saki of the spirit’s immortal wine. He is a great teacher 
as well, a great lover of humanity, a great crusader on the side 
of truth and justice. Like Plato he has brought heaven and 
earth nearer each other, but, unlike Plato, the earth he loves is 
the habitation of all mankind and not of one particular race or 
tribe So which he happens to belong. The religion he preaches 
is the religion of man, the renunciation he extols is not of this 
world but of those baser passions of cupidity and hatred which 
distort man’s life on this planet, the freedom he fights for is not 
the freedom of one people to exploit another, but the freedom of 
the human personality from all that stifles it, whether it be the 
tyranny of an external organisation or the worse tyranny of man’s 
own blind passion for power. All his life he has pleaded and 
striven for social justice, for the right of the poor to material 
well-being, of the citizen to self-government, of the ignorant to 
knowledge, of the child to natural development, the woman 
to equal dignity with man. The world has reason to be grateful 
to a writer whose genius has been so consistently dedicated to 
the good of humanity. A great Gardener the spirit’s finest 
flowering, a great Fruit-gatherer of his people’s culture, a great 
Sentinel of human rights and values,— may many more birthdays 
find him stUl active and resplendent ! 

THE EiaTCHl 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Bj Ramananda Chattetjee 

On the twenty-fifth of Baisakh of the Bengali year, corresponding 
to the eighth of May, 1941, Rabindranath Tagore completes 
eighty years of his life. Lives eighty years long, though not 
common, are not extremely rare either. But it is not the length 
of a life but its quality that really matters. We read in the 
Yoga-Vasishtha : 

Taravopi hi jlvanti, jlvanti mrgapakshi^ah, 

Sa jlvati mmo yasya mananena hi jlvati, 

“Plante also live, and birds and beasts live ; 

But he lives ( truly ) whose mind lives by thinking.” 

Rabindranath Tagore's life has been eminently such a life 
of thought and of action in accordance with his thought. 

Within the compass of a magazine article it is not possible 
to give an adequate idea of the genius, personality and achieve- 
ments of such a person, — they are so great and varied. But an 
attempt is made in the following pages to give some idea, how- 
ever inadequate, of his personality and varied achievements, as a 
humble token of the participation of the writer in the festive 
functions of the occasion. 

The poet writes in one of his poems : 

Do not in this way see from the outside — 

Do not look for me in externals ; 

Ton will not find me in my sorrow and my joy, 

Do not seek in my bosom for my anguish, 

Tou will not find me in my joy, 

The poet is not where yon seek him : 

You will not find the poet in his life-story.^ 


1 English translations of the Bengali originals quoted in this article are by the 
vrriter. Where the translation is. the Poet’s own, reference is made to the English 
publioation where it appears. 
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If he cannot be found in his biography, perhaps then he 
may be discovered in his works ? True, but “the self-conceal- 
ment of genius in literature” may baffle the seeker there, too, 
sometimes. In his My Boyhood Days the Poet conjures up before 
out eyes a picture of his earlier years and of his father’s family. 
His Reminiscences y too, are of some help. But as they cover 
only the first twenty-seven years of his life, they do not help one 
to understand the growth of his personality during the next 
fifty-three years. And few are aUve today from whom relevant 
personal information could be obtained. 

He is our greatest poet and prose-writer. There is hardly 
any department of Bengali literature that he has not touched and 
adorned, elevated, and filled with inspiration and lighted up by 
the lustre of his genius. He began to write very early in life — 
exactly how early it is not possible to say. He translated 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth into Bengali when he was only nine years 
of age. So he has been an author for seventy-one years. He 
would feign condemn almost all his juvenile productions to 
oblivion — ^though most of them would do credit to any ordinary 
poet, but at the earnest request of the Publication Board of 
Visvabharati he has agreed to their separate publication. They 
will fill several big volumes. The Bengali works to whose 
publication he has never objected are estimated to fill twenty-five 
volumes, totalling 16,000 royal octavo pages. But this estimate 
is likely to be exceeded, as he is still active with his pen. 

He has not written any epic poem. The age for epics is 
dead and gone, — somewhat as the earth has left behind the age 
of the mammoth and the megalosaurus. It is not merely because 
men are too busy today to write or read big books that epics 
have ceased to be written in our day. Epics are mostly concerned 
with wars and dynastic ambitions. But though wars have 
become more frightful and destructive than ever before and 
dictators of totalitarian states have their ambitions, these things 
have lost their glamour and no longer provide poets with 
inspiring themes. 
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Difficult as it undoubtedly would be to give an exhaustive 
Ust of Rabindranath Tagore’s multifarious achievements from 
early youth upwards, even the departments of literature and 
knowledge which he has touched and adorned would make a 
pretty long list. The late Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri, m.a., d. nitt., c. i. e., said of the poet in the course of 
his presidential address at the preparatory meeting for the Tagore 
Septuagenary Celebrations : 

He has tried all phases of literature — couplets, stanzas, short 
poems, longer pieces, short stories, longer stories, fables, novels and 
prose romances, dramas, farces, comedies and tragedies, songs, opera, 
kirtans, palas, and, last but not least, lyric poems. He has succeeded 
in every phade of literature he has touched, but he has succeeded in the 
last phase of literature beyond measure. His essays are illuminating, 
bis sarcasms biting, his satires piercing. His estimate of old poets 
is deeply appreciative, and his grammatical and lexicographical 
speculations go further inward than those of most of us. 

Tennyson, in his poem addressed to Victor Hugo, called 
that great French author “Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears”, “Lord of human 
tears”, “Child-lover”, and “Weird Titan by thy winter weight 
of years as yet unbroken. . . .” All these epithets and many 
more can be rightly applied to Rabindranath Tagore. 

By way of supplementing and elaborating what Pandit 
Haraprasad Sastri has written of Rabindranath’s literary produc- 
tions, it may be observed that he has written much on religious, 
educational, social, political, historical, economic, and philo- 
logical subjects, and on music. He is an authority on metre. 
He is perhaps the greatest literary critic in Bengali. As a 
writer of letters he is unrivalled in Bengal for the number, 
volume, variety, and excellence of his epistles. In the writing of 
prose poems and of free verse, too, he is unrivalled. He has 
written a scientific book, Visva-paricbaya C “Introduction to the 
Universe” ), which has gone through six editions. In the 
production of charades in Bengali he perhaps stands alone. 
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Then there is that unclassifiable work Pancha Bbuter Diary 
( “Diary of the Five Elements” ), imaginary conversations which 
are like a transcript of his own talks in Bengali. He is the 
creator of some dance-plays, too. The aggregate of what he 
has done for the Bengali language and literature exceeds what 
any other author has done. It is remarkable that in the decade 
following 1930, during the latter part of which he has been twice 
seriously ill, he has produced some three dozen new books, 
including primers, nursery rhymes, nonsense verses and picture 
books for children, and several dance-dramas. Two books of 
poems and a book of reminiscences of his boyhood days have 
appeared during his present period of convalescence. Two more 
are to be shortly issued. Many new songs have been composed 
during this period. The articles and essays written during this 
period have not yet been published in book form. 

All this he has been able to do, not merely because he is a 
man of genius but also because he is a scholar whose range of 
reading is very extensive and varied. In addition to what he has 
read in Bengali and Sanskrit, and of English literature proper 
and of the literature of other countries in English translations, 
he has read English books, as a glance at his reading shelves 
reveals, on the following and other subjects : 

FarmiDg, philology, history, medicine, astro-physics, geology, 
bio-chemistry, entomology, co-operative banking, sericulture, indoor 
decorations, production of hides, manures, sugar-cane and oil, pottery, 
looms, lacquer-work, tractors, village economics, recipes for cooking, 
lighting, drainage, calligraphy, plant-grafting, meteorology, synthetic 
dyes, parlour-games, Egyptology, road-making, incubators, wood- 
blocks, elocution, stall-feeding, jiu-jitsu, printing. 

Milton wrote in his day, when knowledge was neither so 
vast nor so varied and specialized as today, that the poet should 
take all knowledge as his province. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
ideal has been similar to that of Milton. 

Had he not been famous as a great poet and prose- writer, 
he would have become famous for the range and variety of his 
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studies. Yet such is the genuine humility of the poet that in a 
poem written the other day and translated as Tbe Great Symphony^ 
he declares : 

How little I know of this mighty world. 

Myriad deeds of men, cities, countries, 

rivers, mountains, seas and desert wastes, 
so many unknown forms and trees 

have remained beyond my range of awareness. 

Great is life in this wide Earth 
and small the corner where my mind dwells. 

An impression seems still to prevail in some quarters that 
Rabindranath Tagore’s genius was not recognized even in 
Bengal before ‘he won the Nobel Prize. It is quite wrong. 
On his completing the fiftieth year of his life, all classes, all 
professions and ranks, the representatives of the spirituality, 
character, culture and public spirit of Bengal, combined to do 
him honour in the Calcutta Town Hall in a way in which no 
other author in Bengal had been honoured before, or, has been 
since. There were also other magnificent celebrations of the 
occasion. And all this took place before the Nobel Prize in 
literature had been awarded to him. The fact is, he became 
famous outside Bengal after winning the Nobel Prize, but was 
already famous here before that event. 

Some works of his have been translated into more 
languages of the world than those of any other modern 
Indian author or perhaps of any other author of the world. 
Many works and some kinds of works of his in Bengali, e. g., 
those which are full of humour and wit, have not yet been 
translated into English or thence into other Western and Eastern 
languages. In the translations of the works which have been 
translated, much, if not all, of the music, the suggestiveness, the 
undefinable associations clustering round Bengali words and 
phrases, and the aroma, racy of Bengal and India, of the original 
have been lost. No doubt, the translations of the poems and 
dramas, particularly when done by the poet himself, have often 
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gained in directness, in the beauty and sublimity of simplicity, 
and in the music and strength belonging to the English or 
other language of the translations. But admitting all this, one is 
still constrained to observe that, for a correct estimate and full 
appreciation of Rabindranath’s intellectual and literary powers, his 
gifts and genius, it is necessary to study both his original works 
in Bengali and their English translations, as well as his original 
works in English, like 'Personality^ Sadhana, The 'Keligion of Man, 
etc. A study of his works in their Bengali originals is essential 
for a correct estimate of his genius and literary achievement. 

His hymns and sermons and some of his other writings 
on spiritual subjects let us unconsciously into the secret of his 
access to the court of the King of kings, nay to His very 
presence, and of his communion with Him. His devotional 
songs and other writings in a spiritual vein have brought solace 
and healing to many a soul in travail and anguish. 

Insight and imagination are his magic wands, by whose 
power he roams where he will and leads his readers, too, thither. 
In his works Bengali literature has outgrown its provincial 
character and has become fit to fraternize with world literature. 
Currents of universal thought and spirituality have flowed into 
Bengal through his writings. 

In philosophy he is not a system-builder. He is of the 
line of out ancient teligio-philosophical teachers whose religion 
and philosophy are fused components of one whole. His 
position as a philosophical thinker was recognized by his selection 
to preside and deliver the presidential address at the First Indian 
Philosophical Congress in 1925, and also when he was asked to 
deliver the Hibbert Lectures, which appeared subsequently as 
The 'Religion of Man. Both his poetry and prose embody his 
philosophy. 

The theme of The Religion of Man has been thus explained 
by the Author : 

India has eyer nourished faith in the troth of the Spiritual Man, 
for whose realization she has made in the past innumerable 
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experiments » saorifioes and penances, some verging on the grotesque and 
the abnormal. But the fact is she has never ceased in her attempt to 
find it, even though at the tremendous cost of losing material 
success. Therefore I feel that the true India is an idea, and not a 
mere geographical fact. I have come into touch with the idea in far- 
away places of Europe, and my loyalty was drawn to it in persons 
who belonged to countries different from mine. India will be 
victorious when this idea wins the victory — the idea of ‘The Infinite 
Personality, whose light reveals itself through the obstruction of 
Darkness.’ Our fight is against this darkness. Our object is the 
revealment of the light of this Infinite Personality of Man. This is 
not to be achieved in single individuals, but in one grand harmony of 
all human races. The darkness of egoism which will have to be 
destroyed is the egoism of the Nation. The idea of India is against 
the intense consciousness of the separateness of one’s own people from 
others, which inevitably leads to ceaseless conflicts. Therefore, my 
own prayer is, let India stand for the co-operation of all peoples of 
the world. 

My religion is the reconciliation in my own individual being 
of the Super-personal Man, the Universal human spirit. This is the 
theme of my Hibbert Lectures. 

Rabindranath is not simply a literary man, though his 
eminence as an author is such that for a foreigner the Bengali 
language would be worth learning for studying his writings 
alone. 

It does not in the least detract from his work as a musician 
to admit that he is not an ustad or “expert” in music, as that 
term is usually understood, though he was trained in Indian 
classical music. He has such a sensitive ear that he appears 
to live in two worlds — one, the world of visible forms and 
colours, and another, which one may call the world of sound-forms 
and sound-colours. His musical genius and instinct are such 
that his achievement in that art has extorted the admiration of 
many “experts”. This is said not with reference only to his 
numerous hymns and patriotic and other songs and the tunes to 
whidi he has himself set them, or to his thrilling, sweet, soulful 
and rapt sing in g in difierent periods of his life, but also in 
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connection with what he has done for absolute music. He is not 
only the author of the words of his songs, possessed of rare 
depth of meaning and suggestiveness and power of inspiration, 
but is also the creator of what may be called new airs and 
tunes. 

It is said that among European musicians Franz Peter 
Schubert holds the record for the number of songs composed 
by him. The Encyclopaedia Brifannica ( Eleventh Edition ) says 
of Schubert that “He was the greatest songwriter who ever 
lived.” His songs “number over 600, excluding scenas and 
operatic pieces.” 

According to a tough estimate Rabindranath Tagore has 
composed some 2,000 songs, all of which he has set to music. 
These do not include his dance-plays and operas. He continues 
to compose new songs, never repeating himself. 

About fifteen years ago, I had the good fortune to be 
present at some of the meetings in Germany and Czechoslovakia 
where he lectured and recited some of his poems. To such a 
meeting at Dresden I have briefly referred in my article on 
“Rabindranath Tagore at Dresden.” His recitations were such 
that even though the poems recited were in a language not 
understood by the vast majority of the audience, he had to repeat 
them several times at their earnest request. Those who have 
heard him read his addresses and deliver his extempore speeches 
and sermons in Bengali know how eloquent he could be as a 
speaker, though his delivery in years past was often so rapid and 
his sentences branched out in such bewildering luxuriance as to 
make him the despair of reporters. No wonder, he shines also 
as a conversationalist. His humorous and witty repartees and 
his improvised playful poems are unrivalled. 

He is a master and a consummate teacher of the histrionic 
art. Those who have seen him appear in leading roles in many 
of his plays have experienced how natural and elevating acting 
can be. From the prime of his manhood upwards he has been 
in the habit of reading out his new poems, discourses, short 
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stories, plays and novels to select circles. On such occasions, 
too, his elocution and histrionic talents come into play. 

If it is true that the credit of reviving the performance of 
music in public by respectable women goes to the Brahmo Samaj, 
that credit belongs in great part to the Tagore family and 
Rabindranath Tagore. They have also made it possible for 
girls and women of respectable classes to act in public. The 
poet has also rehabilitated in Bengal dancing by respectable 
girls and women as a means of self-expression and innocent 
amusement and play. The new dances he has created, in which 
he has personally trained many girl students of Santiniketan, are 
entirely free from the voluptuousness and worse features of 
many prevalent dances. In the course of a letter written to His 
Excellency President Tai Chi Tao on the significance of artistic 
education in Visva-bharati, the Poet says : 

Tonight we shall present before you another aspect of our 
ideal where we seek to express our inner self through song and 
dance. Wisdom, you will agree, is the pursuit of completeness ; it is 
in blending life’s diverse work with the joy of living. We must never 
allow our enjoyment to gather wrong associations by detachment 
from educational life ; in Santiniketan, therefore, we provide our own 
entertainment, and we consider it a part of education to collaborate 
in perfecting beauty. We believe in the discipline of a regulated 
existence to make our entertainment richly creative. 

In this we are following the ancient wisdom of China and India ; 
the Tau, or the True Path, was the golden road uniting arduous 
service with music and merriment. Thus in the hardest hours of 
trial you have never lost the dower of spiritual gaiety which has 
refreshed your manhood and attended upon your great flowerings of 
civilisation. Song and laughter and dance have marched along with 
rare loveliness of Art for centuries of China’s history. In India 
Sarasvati sits on her lotus throne, the goddess of Learning and also 
of Music, with the Golden Lyre — the Veena — on her lap. In both 
countries, the arcana of light have fallen on divinity of human 
achievements. And that is Wisdom* 

Tagore’s patriotic songs ate characteristic. They arc refined 
a 
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and restrained, and free from bluff, bravado, bluster and boasting. 
Some of them twine their tendrils round the tenderest chords of 
our hearts, some enthrone the Motherland as the Adored in the 
shrine of our souls, some sound as a clarion call to our drooping 
spirits filling us with hope and the will to do and dare and 
suffer, some call on us to have the lofty courage to be in the 
minority of one ; but in none are heard the clashing of interests, 
the warring passions of races, or the echoes of old, unhappy, far- 
off historic strifes and conflicts. In many of those written 
during the stirring times of the Swadeshi agitation in Bengal 
more than three decades ago, the poet spoke out with a direct- 
ness which is missed in many of his writings, though not in the 
Katbd-o-Kdbm ballads, which make the heart beat thick and 
fast and the blood tingle and leap and course swiftly in our 
veins. 

To Andrews Fletcher of Salton, a famous Scottish patriot, 
is attributed the authorship of the observation that “if a man 
were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not care who 
should make the laws of a nation.” He is generally quoted, 
however, as having said so with respect to songs. Both ballads 
and songs have much to do with the making of nations. 
Rabindranath’s songs and ballads — ^the former to a greater extent 
than the latter, have been making and shaping Bengal to no small 
extent and will continue to mould the character of her people, 
literate and illiterate, town-dwellers and village-folk, and their 
culture and civilization. 

But it is not merely as a maker of songs that he has 
part in the Swadeshi movement. His socio-political addresses, the 
annual fairs suggested or organized by him, are part of the same 
national service. He has worked earnestly for the revival of 
weaving and other arts and crafts of the country, particularly 
village arts and crafts, and contributed his full share to making 
education in India Indian as well as human and - humane in the 
broadest sense, and to the sanitation, reconstruction, tet^gantza*’ 
tion and rejuvenation of villages. Even official teptm have 
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pfflised him as a model landlord for his activities in these 
directions in his estate. 

His scheme of constructive “non-co-operation”, or, properly 
speaking, of constructive self-reliance, in education, revival of 
village crafts, village reconstruction, etc., as outlined in some of 
his writings and addresses more than thirty years ago, was part 
of his Swadcshi-movement politics. It is to be found in his 
lecture on Swadeshi Samaj, deliverd on zand July, 1904, and in 
his presidential address at the Bengal Provincial Conference at 
Pabna, 1908. The “No-Tax” movement adumbrated in his plays 
Prdyaschitta ( “Expiation” ) and Paritrdft ( “Deliverance” ) and 
the joyful acceptance of suffering and chains by its hero, 
Dhananjaya Bsdragi, a Mendicant, embody his idea of what the 
attitude of leaders and the rank and file should be on such 
occasions. Both plays are dramatic renderings of an earlier work, 
a historical romance named Bou-Thdkuranir Mdt { “The Bride- 
Queen’s Market” ), published in 1884. Of these plays Prdyaschitta 
is the earlier one, published in May, 1909. Translations of 
some portions of its dialogues and of some of its songs are 
given below. 

Dhananjaya Bairdgf, a Sannydsi, and a number of villagers 
of Madhahpur^ going to the King : 

Third Villagbr : What shall we say. Father, to the King ? 

Dhananjaya : We shall say, “we won’t pay tax." 

Third VillaqhR : If he asks, “why won’t you ?’’ 

Dhananjaya ; We will say, “if we pay you money starving our 
children and making them cry, our Lord will feel pain. The food which 
sustains life is the sacred offering dedicated to the Lord ; for he is the Lord 
of life; When paore than that food — a surplus, remains in our houses, 
we pay that to you ( the King ) as tax, but we can’t pay you tax deceiving 
and depriving the Lord." 

Fourth Vildaobr .* Father, the King will not listen. • 

Dhananjaya : Still, he must be made to bear. Is be so unfortunate 
beesfuse he has beedme King that the Lord will not allow him to hear the 
truth ? We will force him to hear. 
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Fifth ViLLAGBR : Worshipful Father, he ( the King ) will win, 
for he has more power than we. 

Dhananjaya : Away with you, you monkeys ! Is this a sample of 
your intelligence ? Do you think, the defeated have no power ? Their 
power stretches up to heaven, do you know ? 

Sixth Villager : But, Father, we were far from the King, we 
could have saved ourselves by concealment, — we shall now be at the very 
door of the King. There will be no way of escape left if there be trouble. 

Dhakanjaya : Look here, Panchkari, leaving things unsettled in this 
way by shelving them, never bears good fruit. Let whatever may happen, 
happen ; otherwise the finale is never reached. There is peace when the 
extremity is reached* 

Let us take next what passes between Dhananjaya, the 
Sannyasi, leader of the people, and King Pratapaditya. 

PeatapaMTYA ; Look here Bairagi, you can’t deceive me by thie 
sort of ( feigned ) madness of yours. Let us come to business. The 
people of Madhabpur have not paid their taxes for two years. Say, will 
you pay ? 

DhanakJAY : No, Mabaraj, we will not. 

Pbatapaditya : Will not ? Such insolence t 

Dhakakjata : We can’t pay you what is not yours. 

Pratapaditya : Not mine I 

Dhananjaya ; The food that ' appeases our hunger is not yours. 
Thie food is His who has given us life. How can we give it to you ? 

Pratapaditya : So it is you who have told my subjects not to pay 
taxes ? 

Dhananjaya : Yes, Maharaj, it is I who have done it. They are 
fools, they have no sense. They want to part with all they have for fear of 
the tax-gatherer. It is I who tell them, "Stop, stop, don’t you do such a 
thing. Give up your life only to Him who has given you life ( that is, die 
only at the Lord’s bidding, but not by depriving yourselves of the food which 
He has given you ) ; — don’t make your King guilty of killing you ( by 
allowing him to take from you the food which is necessary for keeping your 
bodies and souls together ).” 

I do not wish to add to the length of this article by quoting 
similar passages from the play Par/irda, based on the same story. 
Let me take some other passages from Pr^mhitta^ the other 
play. 
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PBATAPADITVA : Look here, Bairagi, you have neither hearth nor 
home ; but these villagers are all householders — why do you want to lead 
them into trouble ? ( To the villagers ) I say, you fellows all go back to 
Madhabpur. ( To Dhananjaya ) You, Bairagi, have to remain here ( that 
is, he will be arrested and jailed )• 

VlLLAOBBS : No, that oan*t be so long as we are alive. 

DhakabJaya : Why can’t that be ? You are still lacking in sense. 
The King says “Bairagi, yon remain." You say, “No that can’t be.” But 
bas the luckless Bairagi come floating like flotsam (that is, is he not master 
of himself with a will of his own ) ? Is his remaining here or not to be settled 
only by the King and yourselves ? 

( Sings ) 

Whom have you kept by saying ‘he remains’ ? 

When will your order take effect ? 

Your force will not endure, brother. 

That alone will endure which is fit to endure. 

Do what you please — 

Keep or kill by bodily force — 

But only that will be borne which He will bear 
Whom all blows strike. 

Plenty of coins you have. 

No end of ropes and cords, 

Many horses and elephants, — 

Much you have in this world. 

You think, what you want will happen. 

That you make the world dance to your tune ; 

But you will see on opening your eyes. 

That also happens which doesn’t usually happen. 

( Enter Minister ) 

Pbatapaditya : You have come at the nick of time. Keep this 
Bairagi oaptive here. He must not be allowed to go back to Madhabpur. 

Minibtbb : Maharaj — 

Pbatapaditya.' What I The order is not to your liking is it ? 

TJDAYADITYA ; ( Pratapaditya’s son and heir ) — Maharaj, the Bairagi 
is a saintly man. 

VntLAOBBS : Maharaj, this oannoi be borne by us t Maharaj, evil 
will follow from it. 
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Dhanamjaya : I say, yon all go baok. The order has been given, 
I mnst stay with the King for a few days ; the fellows can’t bear this 
( good Inok of mine ) 1 

VlIiZiAaBBS ; Did we come to petition His Majesty for this ? We are 
not to have the Yuvaraj ( heir-apparent ), and are to lose yon, too, 
to boot ? 

Dhananjaya : My body bums to hear what you say : What do you 
mean by saying yon will lose me ? Did you keep me tied up in a corner of 
your loin-cloths ? Your business is done. Away with you now I 

On'in£ to an accidental conflagration^ the jail where DhananJaja 
was imprisoned is reduced to ashes. He has come out. 

DhanANJAYA : Jai, Maharaj, Jai I You did not want to part with 
me, but from where nobody knows, Fire has come with a .warrant for my 
release 1 But how can I go without telling you ? So I have come to take 
your order. 

Pbatapauitya ( sarcastically ) ; Had a good time ? 

Dhananjaya : Oh I was so happy. There was no anxiety. All 
this is His hide-and-seek. He thought I could not catch Him concealed 
in the prison. But I caught Him, tight in my embrace ; and then no end 
of laughter and songs unending. 1 have spent the days in great joy — I 
shall remember my Brother Prison. 

( Sings ) 

0 my chains, embracing yon I enjoyed 

The music of your clanking. 

You kept me delighted, breaking my pride. 

Playing games with you, 

The days passed in joy and sorrow. 

You encircled my limbs 

With priceless jewellery. 

1 am not angry with you,— 

If anybody is to blame, it is I, 

Only if there be fear in my mind, 

I regard you as terrible. 

All night long in the darkness 

You were my comrade. 

Becnembering that kiodneM of yours 
1 salute you. 
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■Pbatapaditya What is it you say, Bairagi I What for were you 
so happy in prison ? 

Dhananjaya : Maharaj, like your happiness in your kingdom was 
my joy in prison. What was lacking ( there ) ? ( The Lord ) can give you 
happiness, but can’t He give me any joy 1 

Pbatapaditya : Where will you go now ? 

Bhananjaya : The road. 

Pbatapaditya : Bairagi, it strikes me at times that your way is 
preferable ; my kingdom is no good. 

DhakakJAYA ; Maharaj, the kingdom, too, is a path. Only, one has 
to be able to walk aright. He who knows it to be a path ( to the goal ), 
he is a real wayfarer ; we sannyasis are nothing in comparison with him. 
Now then, if you permit, out I go for the nonce. 

Pbatapaditya : All right, but don’t go to Madbabpur. 

DhananJAYA ; How can I promise that ? When ( the Lord ) will 
take me anywhere, who is there to say nay ? 

All the passages quoted above are free translations from 
the original. It is also to be noted that the poet has named the 
leader of the people in these two plays “Dhananjaya”, which 
means, “He who has conquered ( the desire for ) riches.” 
One may take that to indicate the poet’s idea of the essential 
qualification of a leader of the people. 

As the poet has denounced Nationalism in his book of 
that name, taking the word to mean that organized form of a 
people which is meant for its selfish aggrandizement at the 
expense of other peoples by foul, cruel and unrighteous means, 
and as he is among the chief protagonists of what is, not quite 
appropriately, called Internationalism, his profound and all- 
sided love of the Motherland, both as expressed in words and as 
manifested in action, has sometimes not been evident perhaps to 
superficial observers. But those who know him and his work 
and the literature he has created, know that he loves his land 

with love far-brought 
Prom out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought. 
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His penetrating Study of, and insight into, the history of 
India and Greater India have strengthened this love. Especially 
noteworthy is his essay on the course of India’s history. 

The origin of what is called his Internationalism has some> 
times been traced to his revealing and disappointing experiences 
during the Anti-partition and Swadeshi movement of Bengal of 
the first decade of this century. Such experiences are not denied. 
But his love of the whole of humanity and interest in their 
afiiurs are traceable even in the writings of his boyhood when he 
was in his teens. And in maturer life, this feature of his 
character found distinct expression in a poem, named “Prabasi”, 
written more than forty years ago, which begins with the 
declaration that his home is in all lands, his country in all coun- 
tries, his close kindred in all homes there, and that he is resolved 
to win this country, this home and these kindred. 

In his patriotism there is no narrowness, no chauvinism, 
no hatred or contempt of the foreigner. He believes that India 
has a message and a mission, a special work entrusted to her by 
Providence. 

He writes in “Our Swadeshi Samaj” : 

The realization of unity in diversity, the establishment of a 
synthesis amidst variety— that is the inherent, the BOUJUana, Dharma 
of India. India does not admit difference to be oonfliot, nor does she 
espy an enemy in every stranger. So she repels none, destroys none, 
she abjures no methods, recognizes the greatness of ideals, and she 
seeks to bring them all into one grand harmony. 

Again : 

In the evolving History of India, the principle at work is not 
the ultimate glorification of the Hindu or any other race. In India, 
the history of humanity is seeking to elaborate a speoifio ideal to give 
to general perfection a special form which shall be for the gain of all 
humanity ; notlung less than this is its end and aim. And in the 
creation of this ideal type, if Hindu, Modem or Ohristian should have 
to submerge the aggressive part of thdr individuality, that may hurt 
their seetaiian pride, but will not be aoeounted a loss by the standard 
of Xruth wad Kght. 
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Tagore’s ideal is the same as that of Rammohun Roy, who, 
he says, “did not assist India to repair her barriers, or to keep 
cowering behind them, — ^he led her out into the freedom of 
Space and Time, and built for her a bridge between the East and 
the West.” 

This statement of India’s ideal is supported by Mr. C. E. M. 
Joad in the following passage in his book. The Story of Indian 
Cmlit(ationy published, much later, recently : 

Whatever the reason, it is a fact that India's special gift to 
mankind has been the ability and willingness of Indians to effect a 
synthesis of many different elements both of thoughts and of peoples, 
to create, in fact, unity out of diversity. 

Rabindranath is above all sectarianism, communalism and 
racialism, as is evident from his poem ‘‘Bharata-Tirtha”, of which 
a few lines are translated below : 

No one knows at whose call 

How many streams of humanity 
Game from where, in irresistible currents, 

And lost their identity in this ( India's ) ocean ( of men ). 
Here Aryan, here non-Aryan, 

Here Dravid and Cheen, 

Hordes of Saka, Huna, Pathan and Mughal 
Became merged in one body. 

The door has opened in the West today, 

All bring presents from there. 

They will give and take, mix and mingle. 

Will not turn back — 

In this India's great 

Human ocean's shores. 


dome O Aryan, come, non- Aryan, 
Hindu-Mussalman, 

Ooike, ciome today, you Bnglish, 

OoKhe, come, 0 Christian. 

Oomlt, Brahmana, purifying your mind, 


3 
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Olasp the hands of all, 

Gome, O ye outoasted and 'fallen', 

May the harden of all ignominy 
Be taken off your backs. 

Gome, hasten to the Mother's anointing ; 

For the aaspioious vessel has not yet been filled 
With water from all shrines. 

Purified by the touch of all 

( castes, creeds and classes ). 

The poet has never denied that other countries, too, 
may have their own special messages and missions. He does not 
dismiss the West with a supercilious sneer, but respects it for 
its spirit of enquiry, its science, its strength and will to face 
martyrdom in the cause of truth, freedom and justice ( now, 
alas ! gone to sleep ), its acknowledgement and acceptance of 
the manness of the common man ( now also, alas ! not manifest ), 
and its activities for human welfare, and wishes the East to take 
what it should and can from the West, not like a beggar without 
patrimony or as an adopted child, but as a strong and healthy 
man may take wholesome food from all quarters and assimilate 
it. This taking on the part of the East from the West, moreover, 
is the reception of stimulus and impetus, more than, or rather 
than, learning, borrowing, aping or imitation. The West, too, can 
derive advantage from contact with the East, different from the 
material gam of the plunderer and the exploiter. The study of 
his writings and utterances leaves us with the impression that 
the West can cease to dominate in the East only when the latter, 
fuUy awake, self-knowing, self-possessed and self-respecting, no 
longer requires any blister or whip and leaves no departm«it 
of life and thought largely unoccupied by its own citizens. 

His hands teach out to the West and the East, to all 
humanity, not as those of a suppliant, but for friendly grasp 
and salute. He is, by his literary works and travels, among the 
foremost reconcilers and uniters of races and continents. He has 
renewed Indians cultural connection with Japan, China, Siam, 
Islands-India, Iran and Iraq by his visits to those lands. His 
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extensive travels in Europe and America also have established 
cultural and friendly relations with the peoples of those lands. 
The Greater India Society owes its inception to his inspiration. 

In spite of the cruel wrongs inflicted on India by the 
British nation, and whilst condemning such wrong-doing 
unsparingly, he has never refrained from being just and even 
generous in his estimate of the British people. Therefore it is 
that his disillusion has been so agonizing, as revealed in his 
eightieth birthday pronouncement on the Crisis of Civilization. 

It will be recalled that he was the first to publicly 
condemn the Jallianwala Bagh Massacre, and that he gave up his 
knighthood in protest. 

His politics* are concerned more with the moulding of 
society and character-building than with the more vocal 
manifestations of that overcrowded department of national 
activity. Freedom he prizes as highly and ardently as the most 
radical politician, but his conception of freedom is full and 
fundamental. To him the chains of inertness, cowardice and 
ignorance, of selfishness and pleasure-seeking, of superstition and 
lifeless custom, of the authority of priestcraft and letter of 
scripture, constitute our bondage no less than the yoke of the 
stranger, which is largely a consequence and a symptom. He 
prizes and insists upon the absence of external restraints. But 
this does not constitute the whole of his idea of freedom. There 
should be inner freedom also, born of self-sacrifice, enlighten- 
ment, self-purification and self-control. This point of view has 
largely moulded his conception of the Indian political problem 
and thft best method of tackling it. He wishes to set the spirit 
free, to give it wings to soar, so that it may have largeness of 
vision and a boundless sphere of activity. He desires that feat 
should be cast out. Hence his politics and his spiritual ministra- 
tions merge in each other. Quite appropriately and characteris- 
tically have the lips of such a poet uttered the prayer : ' 

Wbera the nthid is without fear and the head Is held high ; 

Where knowledge is free : 
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Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever widening 
thought and action — 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 
awake. ( Oitanjali ) 

Age and bodily infirmities have not made him a reactionary 
and obscurantist. His spirit is ever open to new light. He 
continues to be a progressive social reformer. His intellectual 
powers are still at their height. His latest poetic creations of the 
month—perhaps one may sometimes say, of the week or the day — 
do not betray any chmness of vision, any lack of inspiration or 
fertility ; not are there in any of them signs of repetition. He 
continues to be among our most active writers. This is for the 
joy of creation and self-expression and fraternal giving, as he 
loves his kind, and human intercourse is dear to his soul. His 
ceaseless and extensive reading in very many diverse subjects, 
including some out-of-the-way sciences and crafts, and his travels 
in many continents enable him to establish ever new intellectual 
and spmtual contacts, to be abreast of contemporary thought, to 
ke^ pace with its advance and with the efforts of man to plant 
the flag of the master who knows in the realms of the unknown— 
himself being one of the most sanguine and dauntless of intellec- 
tual and spiritual prospeaors and explorers. 

When Curzpn partitioned Bengal against the protests of 
h^r pepple, the poet threw himself heart and soul into the move- 
ment for the self-reaiiization and self-expression of the people in 
all possible ways. But when popular resentment and despair led 
tp the outbreak of terrorism, he was the first to utter the elearest 
note of warning) to assert that Indian nationalism shpiAd no^ 
stultify and frustrate itself by recourse to such violence. Sttch 
warnings have been given by him on other occi^ons, top. 
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Though he has had nothing to do with active politics for decades, 
he has not hesitated to give the nation the advantage o£ inspiring 
messages and outspoken pronouncements from the presidential 
chair at meetings on momentous and critical occasions. He has 
been unsparing in his -condemnation of the predatory instinas 
and activities of nations, whether of the military or of the eco- 
nomic variety. He has never believed that war can ever be ended 
by the pacts of robber nations so long as they do not repent and 
give up their wicked ways and the spoils thereof. The remedy 
lies in the giving up of greed and promotion of neighbourly feel- 
ings between nation and nation as between individual men. 
Hence the poet-seer has repeatedly given in various discourses 
and contexts his •exposition of the ancient text of the Isopanisbad: 

All this whatsoever that moves in Nature is indwelt by the Lord. 
Enjoy thou what hath been allotted to thee by Him. Do not covet any- 
body’s wealth. 

In pursuance of this line of thought, while the poet has 
expressed himself in unambiguous language against the use of 
violence by the party in power in Russia, and while he holds that 
private property has its legitimate uses for the maintenance and 
promotion of individual freedom and individual self-creation and 
self-expression and for social welfare, he sees and states clearly 
the advantages of Russian collectivism, as will be evident from 
his book Kashiar Chithi in Bengali and the following cabled reply 
to a query of Professor Petrov of V.O.K.S., Moscow : 

Your suooeas is due to turning the tide of wealth from the 
individual to ooUeotive humanity. 

How the poet feels for the humblest of human beings may 
be understood from many of his poems and utterances ; e. g., 
the following from Gitanjali : 

Pride can never approach to where thou walhest in the clothes 
■ of the hunible among the poorest, and lowliest and lost. 

My heart ean never find its wa,y to where Ybou keepest company 
yrith the, ooipi;MripnleBS among the poorest, the lowliest and the lost. 
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He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and where 
the path-maker is breaking stones^ He is with them in sun and in 
shower, and His garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy 
mantle and even like Him come down on the dusty soil. 

In spite of all his genuine sympathy and love for the poor 
and the down-trodden, he feels in all humility that he is not one 
with them. In The Great Symphony he mourns : 

Not everywhere have I won access, 
my ways of life have intervened 
and kept me outside. 

The tiller at the plough, 

the weaver at the loom, 

the fisherman plying his net, 

these and the rest toil and sustain the world 

with their world-wide varied labour. 

I have known them from a corner, 

banished to a high pedestal of society 
reared by renown. 

Only the outer fringe have I approached, 
not being able to enter 
the intimate precincts. 

Thirty-one years ago he wrote a poem, included in the 
Bengali Gitdnjali, addressed to the Motherland, referring to the 
treatment accorded to the “untouchables”. Its first stanza runs 
as follows ( translation ): 

0 my hapless country, those whom thou hast insulted — 

To them shalt thou have to be equal in thy humiliation. 

Those whom thou hast deprived of the rights of man, 

Kept them standing before thee, not taking them in thy lap, 

All of them shalt thou have to equal in humiliation. 

As regards the poet’s ideal of womanhood, the passage in 
Chitray beginning, 

I am Ghitra. No goddess to be worshipped, nor yet the obieot 
of common pity to be brushed aside like a moth with indifference. If 
you deign to keep me by your side in the path of danger and daring, 
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if you allow me to share the great duties of your life, then you will 
kuow my true self. 

is well known. But to get a complete idea of what he thinks 
of Woman, many other poems and prose writings of his have 
to be read. For instance, among poems, “Sabala” ( “The Strong 
Damsel” ) in Mabudy not yet translated, written with reference 
to the word “Abala” ( “The Weak” ), a Sanskrit word denoting 
woman, the series of poems named “Namni” in the same work, 
“Nari” in Arogya^ etc. Gora and some of his other novels and 
many short stories enable the reader to know his ideals of 
womanhood, though he writes as an artist, not as a preacher. 

Regarding our unfortunate sisters, stigmatized as' fallen 
women, though their betrayers, ravishers, and exploiters are not 
called “fallen” men, read the poet’s “Patita” ( “The Fallen 
Woman” ) in Kdbini, and “Karuna” ( “Compassion” ) and “Sati” 
( “The Chaste Woman” ) in Chaitdli. These, too, have not yet 
been translated into English. 

As an educationist, he has preserved in his ideal of Visva- 
Bharati, the international residential university, the spirit of the 
ancient ideal of the tapovanas or forest-retreats of the Teachers 
of India — its simplicity, its avoidance of softness and luxury, its 
insistence on purity and chastity, its spirituality, its interplay of 
influence between teachers and students, its reverence for the 
Infinite Spirit, its practical touch with Nature, and the free play 
that it gave to all normal activities of body and soul. Up till his 
last serious illness, whenever he was at Santiniketan he would 
periodically conduct the service and prayers in the Mandir and 
pour out his soul in elevating and inspiring discourses. While 
the ancient spirit has been thus sought to be kept up, there is in 
this open-air institution at Santiniketan no cringing to mere 
forms, however hoary with antiquity. The poet’s mental outlook 
is universal. He claims for his people all knowledge and culture, 
whatever their origin, as their province. Hence, while he wants 
the youth of India of both sexes to be tooted in India’s past and 
to iaw sustenance therrfrom, while he has been practically 
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promotiDg the culture of the pfindpal teligious communkuis of 
India as fat as the lesbutces of the institution permit, he has 
also extended a friendly invitation and welcome to the exponents 
of foreign cultures as well. Qiina’s response has taken the 
concrete shape of the Cheena-Bhavana for the study of Chinese 
culture. Chinese, Tibetan and Islamic studies — and, of course, 
the study of Hindu and Buddhist culture and of the teachings of 
the medieval saints of India, have long been special features of 
Visva-Bharati. All this has made it possible, for any who may 
so desire, to pursue the study of comparative religion at Santi- 
niketan. He wants that there should be no racialism, no sectarian 
and caste and colour prejudice in his institution. 

Visva-Bharati stands neither for merely literary, nor for 
merely vocational education but for both and more. Tagore 
wants both man the knower and man the doer and maker. He 
wants an intellectual as well as an artistic and aesthetic education. 
He wants the growth of a personality equal to meeting the 
demands of society and solitude alike. Visva-Bharati now 
comprises a primary and a high school, a college, a school of 
graduate research, a school of painting and modelling and of 
some crafts, a music school, a school of agriculture and village 
welfare work, a co-operative bank with branches and a public 
health institute. Here students of both sexes have their games 
and physical exercises. The poet’s idea of a village is that it 
should combine all its beautiful and healthy rural characteristics 
with the amenities of town life necessary for fullness of Ufc and 
efficiency. Some such amenities have already been provided in 
his sdiools. There is co-education in all stages. It is one of 
the cherished desires of the poet to give girl students complete 
education in a woman’s University based on scientific methods, 
s(Mne of which ate the fruits of his own insight and mature 
experioice. 

When he is spoken of as the founder of Visva-Bharati, 
if is not to be uhderstood that he has merely given it a k)«d 
IkbiiKfioxi;, ahd a name and bmldings and funds and ideals. That 
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he has, no doubt, done. To provide funds, he had, in the 
earlier years of the school, sometimes to sell the copyright of 
some of his books and even temporarily, or for good, to part 
with some of Mrs. Tagore’s jewellery. His subsequent efforts 
to collect funds are well known. In the earlier years of the 
institution, he took classes in many subjects, lived with the boys 
in their rooms, entertained them in the evenings by story-telling, 
recitations of his poems, games of his own invention, methods of 
sense-training of his own devising, etc. Many a day at that time 
would Mrs. Tagore, who was an expert in the culinary art, regale 
the boys and their teachers with dishes prepared by herself. In 
those days when the number of teachers and students was small, 
the institution was like a home for them all. Even more recently 
the poet has been known to take some classes. And he continues 
to keep himself in touch with the institution in various ways. 

Student self-government, unsectarian prayers and worship, 
and Season Festivals are characteristic features of Visva-Bharati. 
The poet also introduced the “honour system” of keeping no 
watch over his students in examinations. The opportunities 
which the pupils of Santiniketan have had to render service to 
the neighbouring villages, have resulted in the establishment of 
the Prasad Vidyalaya and the Pearson School for the Santals. 

That Tagore is an independent thinker in education has 
been recognised. But one of the group of institutions constitu- 
ting Visva-Bharati, namely, Siksha-Satra, has not received due 
public attention, and is perhaps practically unknown even to 
Indian educationists. It was founded in 1924. Its origin and 
principles were stated when it was founded, and re-stated by 
Mr. L. K. Elmhirst in Visva-Bharati Bulletin No. 9, December, 
1928, from which I make a few extracts below. 

To dig onr ovm cave in the earth, T^here we could creep out of 
eight, much to the disgust of the matter-of-fact gardener, to chop 
sticks with a real axe, to be given a pair of boots to polish, a fire to 
light, or some dough to knead and bake~these were our keenest joys ; 
yet only too often bad we to be content with toy 'bricks, toy housw, 
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them up to standard. These appeared in my Keview. These ate, 
to my knowledge, his earliest published English compositions. 
Their manuscripts have been preserved. 

He has been all along very diffident in writing English, 
though even when he was a student of Henry Morley in his teens 
that strict judge of English praised his style and diction before 
his British class-mates. The subject of what Rabindranath wrote 
and submitted to the professor was “Englishmen in India”, who 
came in for much criticism in his composition. Henry Morley 
asked his British students to note what Rabindranath had written, 
as many of them were likely in future to serve in India in some 
capacity or other. 

I have referred to his beautiful hand. *A 11 calligraphists 
cannot and do not become painters, though, as Rabindranath 
burst into fame as a painter when almost seventy, the passage 
from calligraphy to painting might seem natural. I do not 
intend, nor am I competent, to discourse on his paintings. They 
are neither what is known as Indian art, nor are they any mere 
imitation of any ancient or modern Oriental or European paint- 
ing. They are unclassed. One thing which may perhaps stand in 
the way of the commonalty understanding and appreciating them 
is that they seldom tell a story. They express in line and colour 
what even the rich vocabulary and consummate literary art and 
craftsmanship of Rabindranath could not or did not say. He 
never went to any school of art or took lessons from any artist 
at home. Nor did he want to imitate anybody. So, he is 
literally an original artist. . If there be any resemblance in his 
style to that of any other schools of painters, it is entirely 
accidental and unintentional. In this connection I call to mind 
one interesting fact. In the Bengali Santiniketan Pafra ( “Santi- 
niketan Magazine”) of the month of Jyaistha, 1533 B. E., 
published fifteen years ago. Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, the 
famous artist, described (pp. xoo-ior) how his vmcle Rabindranath 
was instrumental in leading him to evolve bis own style of 
indigatiotts art. Su mming up> Abanindranath writes : 
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Bengal’s poet suggested the lines of Art, Bengal’s artist ( i.e., 
Abanindranath himself ) continued to work alone along those lines 
for many a day. ( Translation ), 

It was my happy privilege some twenty-three years back 
to live at Santiniketan as the poet-seer’s neighbour for long 
periods at a stretch. During one such period, my working room 
and sleeping room combined commanded an uninterrupted view 
of the small two-storied cottage, “Dehali”, in which he then lived 
— only a field intervened between. During that period I could 
never at night catch the poet going to sleep earlier than myseE 
And when early in the morning I used to go out for a stroll, 
if by chance it was very early I found him engaged in his daily 
devotions in th6 open upper storey verandah facing the east, 
but usually I found that his devotions were already over and he 
was busily engaged in some of his usual work. At mid-day, 
far from enjoying a siesta, he did not even recline. During the 
whole day and night, he spent only a few hours in sleep and 
bath and meals, and devoted all the remaining hours to work. 
During that period I never found that he used a hand-fan or 
allowed anybody to fan him in summer. And the sultry summer 
days of Santiniketan are unforgettable 1 

His late serious illness and the infirmities of age have 
necessitated changes in his habits. But even now he works 
longer than many young men. Not long ago during Mahatma 
Gandhi’s visit to Santiniketan, he had to exact a promise from 
the poet that he would take some rest at mid-day. 

I have all along looked upon him as an earnest “Sadhak”. 
He is not, however, an ascetic — nor, of course, a lover of luxury. 
His ideal of life is different. “Deliverance is not for me in 
renunciation,” he has said in one of his poems. 

Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I feel the embrace 
oi freedom in a thousand bonds of delight. 

Thou ever pouxest tot me the fresh draught of thy viine oi 
various colours and fragranooi filling this earthen vessel to the 
brim. 
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My world will light; ifcs hundred different lamps with thy flames 
and place them before the altar of thy temple. 

No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. The delights of 
sight and hearing and touch will bear thy delight. 

Yes, all my illusions will burn into illumination of joy, and all 
my desires ripen into fruits of love. ( Gitanjali ). 

The poet has been so reticent regarding his personal 
relations that, before Srimati Hemlata Devi, eldest daughter- 
in-law of his eldest brother, wrote an article on “Rabindranath 
at Home"", little was known of his home life. Her pen picture 
revealed what a loving and devoted husband, what an affectionate 
father and what a kind and considerate master to his servants 
he was and is. He has been a widower since November z}, 
1902. We can here extract only a few sentences from Srimati 
Hemlata Devi"s article, beginning with his ascetic experiments. 

Sometimes the Poet would begin dieting for no earthly reason 
with such rigid determination that the whole family would feel con- 
cerned. ... On occasions when his dieting reached almost the 
“starvation level’*, we would approach his wife to exert her influence 
and prevent a catastrophe. She knew her husband better and so she 
did nothing of the kind. I remember she once said : “You do not 
know, he insists on doing what he is asked not to do : one of these 
days his body itself would protest and then he will take to his food.” 

He is an affectionate father. He nursed his first child — a baby 
daughter — with a mother’s care .... We have ourselves seen the Poet 
feeding the baby, changing her linen and making the bed. 

And then this sacred picture of the poet tenderly nursing 
his wife during her last illness : 

Members of the family still remember the picture of the Poet 
patiently sitting by the sick bed, nursing his wife literally day and 
night close on two months before death finally released her from 
her pain. His constant ministering to her comfort was instinct with 
love and concern. Electric fans were not known in those days ; I see 
a distinct picture of the Poet moving a palm-leaf hand-fan, to and fro, 
fanning his wife to sleep with tender care. In those days in 
affluent households it was almost a custom to engage paid nurses. 
The Poet’s house was perhaps the first exception. 
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It is, I believe, no exaggeration to say that the Ved^ta is 
the crown and consummation of Indian thought. As the 
Rev. J. Tyssul Davies has rightly pointed out, “no great soul has 
appeared in India during the last 3,000 years that has not accepted 
the call of the teaching of the Vedanta, the spirit of the oldest 
and most enduring religious philosophy, based not on specula- 
tion but on teal experience and summed up in three words — 
Tat tvam asi, ‘Tliou art Brahman’.” 

Rabindranath is assuredly one of the greatest souls who 
have appeared in India in recent times and being what he is, he 
too, like his great predecessors, has “accepted the call of the 
teaching of the Vedanta,” — as 1 propose to show in this brief 
study. 

Now, what is the Vedanta ? No doubt, we have heard 
of the Prasthdna-Traja, the three Pitakas or receptacles which 
hold the Vedanta, viz. the Upanisads, the Brahma-Sutras and 
the Bhagavad Gita. But when all is said and done, it is the 
Upanisads which are the primary Vedanta — Veddnto ndma 
Upamad-~2Xidi the ancient wisdom of the Risbis is truly enshrined 
therein. 

Why is the Vedanta so called ? Not only because it 
is the acme of all Vidyd ( called “Veda” in the old days ) — being 
itself the Pardvidjd — but because it is last in order of sequence 
in the Vedic Canon. It has been spoken of as Sana-Vidjd- 
Prati^thdy the root-base of all the Sciences and Arts, which indeed 
derive their validity from it. It is verily like a lamp in a dark 
place, Gbandndhakdrefviva Dipadarhnam — ^illuminating with its 
arc-light the darkest and most dismal problems pf life. 

Rabindranath, as far as I know, has never made a detailed 
study of the controversial aspects of the Vedanta, as we find 
them expounded by the famous commentators or in such jaw- 
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breaking Vedantic treatises as Advaita Siddhi ; but that he is steep- 
ed through and through in the spirit of the Vedanta, none will 
dispute who has made even a cursory study of his works. From 
his boyhood upwards, as the son of a great Vedantist ( Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore ), Rabindranath breathed the aroma of 
the IJpanisads and were I a believer in the Darwinian theory 
of transmission of acquired qualities ( a theory which the Neo- 
Darwinians have wholly repudiated ), I would have claimed 
Rabindranath as a Vedantist by inheritance and would have said 
that the Vedanta runs in his blood. More than that : I can say 
from personal knowledge that he is thoroughly at home in the 
Upanisads. 

Some time ago, I had occasion to write a review of the 
Ten Principal Upanisads — put into English by Purohit Swami 
and W. B. Yeats, which book the publishers introduced to the 
world in these words : “The translations hitherto available are 
out of date and are written in a style which fails to convey the 
magnificence of the poetry of the original.” Yeats was a 
master of English and naturally the translation sponsored by him 
is good — ^but only in parts. His great limitation was that he 
did not know one word of Sanskrit and made the translation 
“as though the original had been written in common English” ; 
but common English, I venture to think, is hardly adequate in 
this case, for not only are the Upanisads mysticism and philo- 
sophy, but in the words of Yeats himself they are “most beauti- 
ful as literature”. In my review, after pointing out certain 
shortcomings of the translators, I suggested that if the transla- 
tion was to breathe the spirit of the original, the translator should 
be a poet and a mystic at the same time, and I said that the only 
person I could think of in that connection, was Rabindranath 
and I prayed that he might make time some day to undertake a 
translation of the principal Upanisads, using as the vehicle of 
translation, not the “common English” of Yeats but the vibrant 
and sonorous English of his own Gitanjali. 

When later I met Rabindrana^ at KaUmpong, 1 repe^ited 
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my prayer to him and almost persuaded him to accede to it, — but 
illness intervened and my whole scheme has, alas ! “gone agley”. 

I have been speaking of Rabindranath as a Vedantist. 
But be it noted that, in the words of Ophelia, he "wears his rue 
( I mean his Vedanta ) with a difference”. For instance, he does 
not believe in asceticism — Vairagya. 

• • • • 

'5it^ ^ ’TtR 

^ II 

“Deliverance is not for me in renunciation, 

I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of 

deUght.” 


“No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. 

The delights of sight and hearing and touch 
will bear Thy delight.” ( GitdnJa/iA ) 

So he exclaims — 

Btf? 

'sitft 51^ 1 

vil^ 

^ I 

“I do not wish to die in this beautiful world, 

I wish to live on in the world of men. 

May I find my place in the light of the sun, 

In these flowering gardens, in the midst of living hearts I” 

1 W)i«r4»v«r posBible the poet’s rendexicg into Bnglieh has been giten, and the 
name of the book wherein it appears quoted. 

5 
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What appeals to him is 

5rt5(-^ ^ “st^ 

?r5 MW? f*w? II 

“When of a sudden in the evening 

The nameless flower spreads out its fragrance ; 

When in the early morn clusters of rhododendrons. 
Swaying on the crest of the upraised branches, 

Rival the glory of the dawn 
In an easy abandon of pride.” 

Thus in his poem “Chitra” he speaks of Prakriti in this 

wise ; 

?(«»r 

“Endlessly varied art thou in the exuberant world, 
Lady of Manifold Magnificence ! Thy path is strewn with 
lights, thy touch thrills into flowers ; that trailing skirt 
of thine sweeps the whirl of a dance among the stars, and 
thy many-toned music is echoed from innumerable worlds 
through signs and colours.” ( The Fugitive. ) 

Mayd-V dda^ which is an integral part of Sankara’s Vedanta, 
is anathema to him : 

^ c? cm, <tf? #14 «r?l, 
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<r?rt 

C^t? I 
• • • • 

^IC^l ^ CSRi 

“Alas, my cheerless country, donning the worn-out 

garment of decrepitude. 

Loaded with the burden of wisdom, you i magine 
you have seen through this fraud of creation.” 

“Millions of living beings make up the vast fair of 

this world 

And you ignore it all as a child’s play I” 

More than that : for him, Mukti is not the slipping of the dewdrop 
into the shoreless sea to be lost therein : 

*ra: 

— “As the rivers moving into the ocean disappear, losing both 
name and form.” 

How then may he be regarded as a Vedantist ? Well, if 
one has made a deep study of the Upanisads, he must be aware 
that they are irrigated by two parallel streams of thought : ( a ) 
the negative, impersonal, detached, indescribable perception of 
the ineffable Brahman where the Absolute is spoken of as Neti 
Nett, as the a-iabdam, a-sparhm, etc. ; and ( b ) the positive, 
personal, intimate, adorable orison of the Godhead, when 
Brahman is regarded as a wondrous Personality, Who closer than 
breathing, nearer than hands and feet, reveals Himself as such to 
the intuition of man — ^where He is Mahan Prabhtirvai, Purufah : 
the sovereign Lord, the supreme Person and is realised as 
Love, as Rase vai sab, and as 
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“deater than child, dearer than wealth, dearer than any 
thing else.” 

Naturally it is this latter aspect which appeals to Rabindranath, 
and diving deep into the temple-cave of his own heart he speaks 
of Brahman as 

“Thou art the beautiful one, thou bringest delight to 

my heart. 

Thou art the garland of the flowers of paradise. 

Thou blossomest as eternal spring in my heart.” 

and apostrophises Him thus in his intimate way : 

^91 I 

^ta[ c^?it5, 

“Thou dweller of my heart. 

Art thou satisfied now that thou hast taken abode 

in my soul ? 

In a thousand streams of grief and joy I filled your cup, 
squeezing my heart like crushed grapes.” 

Again — 


C^tWl 

I 
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'iic>re c^tt^ I 

“Infinite art thou, playing thy tunes in finite modes. 

That is why thy revelation in me is so beautiful.” 

• • • • 

“Tell him, now I have known 
the mystery of thee and me. 

O guest, ever expected. 

Thou earnest time and again 

stealthily as a shadow to my door.” 

Docs not that remind one of the Upanisadic passages — 

‘‘Cave-dweller is He — seated in the cavity. He is in the 
heart. By the heart, by intuition, by the illumined mind 
is He to be known.” 

More than that. He calls upon Him — 

“Take me up Master-Musician ! and make me thy 
harp. Let your delectable fingers sweep over my 
heart-strings and produce divine melody.” 

For we have to bear in mind that first and foremost 
Rabindranath is a poet and that good poetry, as Milton told us, 
must be simple, sensuous and impassioned. Rabindranath’s 
poetry has all these qualities but above all it is sensuous, which, 
of course, is not the same as sensual. 

The Upanisads speak of the awesomeness of God — “He is 
like a lifted thunderbolt” — 
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“The wind blows for fear of Him and the sun rises. 
The fire burns, the lord of the Devas energises and 
Death proceeds too for fear of Him.” 

Rabindranath is familiar with all this — ^for he has seen it 
and felt it — 

I cs\-m 

• • • • 

>r50 1 

f^*i ^tfsRn I 

• • • • 

; 

“O Kudra, your awe-inspiring effulgence 
has come breaking through the door ; 

“While your trumpet, O iJdna, thunders. 

• • • • 

“What a garb you have assumed, O Bhairava,^ 

The serpents are hissing on your brow. 

Is this the music of the auspicious morn on 

your vMd ?” 

What appeals to him however is not this Atharya but the 
Mddhurj/a of Brahman — ^not His “majesty” but His “humility”. 


1 “Budra", '‘lUsna” and ‘'BludraTa” ar« naOM ol iSlra. 
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So he says : 

c'sW? *tt5fR i 

f^ef ^ W.^ '3R f^ I 

wt^«t c*t9f 

c^«n ?r® c^c5f ^srtR I 
^ dW? '8l*rf^ 

c^tni C5C51 ?’© fiTC5i% ^fn’ 1 

c®t>it? 'srt^ 5itc<«r t«i!:!>f 
•c^«ri c^jt? 'sit*i^ f f5i I 
cwl^ ^ m 

'SrtHtiJ |I&9T 3T? »TtW I 

“From afar I thought you were the merciless one, 
under whose invincible sway the whole world 

rocks in fear. 

I thought you to be the terrible one, 

whose tongue of fire flames in the broken heart of 

the wretched. 

When the trident in your right hand rose to the 
storm-clouds to bring down thunder, 
when the thunderbolt in your hand was ready to 

be flung down, 

I took you to be mightier than I. 

Now that to strike me you have come down to 

my own little world. 

You have grown small and I am afraid no longer.” 

What a fine Vedantic, or shall we say Vaisnavic, touch ! 

Last but not least Rabindranath is a Vedantist by his 
living sense of the abiding presence of God in all things. 
Like Tennyson, he also has a constant feeling "of the actual 
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immanence of God in the infinitesimal atom as in the vastest 
system.” 

<ii 

-sTr*! 

<«t«t 

I 

“The same stream of life that runs through my veins 

night and day 

runs through the world and dances in rhythmic measure.” 

( Gitdnjali. ) 

Again : 

Cl? ^rf'e 

(Tf Ctft«f I 

C^ C<1CTlf^ C«fC^ C«fC^ 

c^ 

“Thou didst not turn in contempt from my childish play 

among dust, 

and the steps that I heard in my playroom are the same 

that are echoing from star to star.” 

C Gitdnjali. ) 

In the Upanisads, we read of the Rishi who addressing all 
“the sons, of immortality” proclaims that he has known the divine 
effulgence beyond the depths of darkness — to know whom is 
the only path to immortal life. 

aira: I 

“Verily have I known the great Puru§a, the sun>hued one, 
beyond the darkness.” 

And the Rishi piles up salutation to Him who pervades and 
permeates the universe ; 
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«i s^hIf^ «it 9!W«if«3 

suit *m: ii 

“To Him be salutation ever more — He who is in the 
fire, in the waters, in the plants and in the forest trees, 
who is everywhere.” 

Rabindranath also has a similar vision and apostrophising the 
universal Lord, he addresses Him thus : 

"siiw T 

cwfVf( 

f^9! '5ilc*lR4 

^ wTsir ^,— 
c^rsmr 5?*! 

I 

“Lord God of the universe ! 
in what form today 

art thou revealed before my eyes ! 

I have seen thee in the eastern sky, 

ever bright in clear light. 

Bestowing the boon of fearlessness 

thy hand rises as the HimSchal 

in silent blessing ; 
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The sea touches thy feet and washes away the dust ; 

On thy breast lies at rest 

the gleaming Ganga as a chain.” 

( Sheaves". N. Gupta’s rendering . ) 

Now from this sense of the immanence of God follows 
as an inescapable corollary the solidarity of man — the feeling 
that we are all rooted in the One Life so that the lowest is the 
highest — brahma Ddsab Brahma Kitabah — “God is in the sinner 
as He is in the saint”, and the poet naturally inveighs against the 
treatment meted out by the less enlightened among his country- 
men to the Parias and the Panchamas : 

c? csrm c*r*f, me?? 

me?, 

m®te? c?e? ^ cme^ wT'e 
mr® ?e? "stme?? >i?t? ii 

“O my unfortunate country, those whom you have debased, 
they will drag you down to their own level, 
those whom you have deprived of their human rights, 
who stand before you but find no room in your lap, 
thej will drag you down to their own level.” 

And to bring this lesson home to all and sundry, the poet tells 
us in the poem, c??^ f??T? ( The Deity’s Fareweii ): 

mie^tes w?? 1%e^ ^? 

“^te? '«rte? ii? ^’e? me? r 
cv[ 6e^? tmm? 

^ cmrat? c?e»f i 

“Shrinking with disgust, the devotee cried, 

'Impure one, get thee gone !’ 
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‘So be it,’ He answered, 

and in the twinkling of an eye, 

the beggar has assumed the Deity’s shape.” 

To clinch the matter the poet invites everyone to the grand 
‘general-assembly’ of humanity in the poem, 

( On the Seashore of Humanity ) : 

arm*! 

“Come Brahmin, chasten your heart 
and stand in line with all ; 

Come outcaste, let your humiliation 
be wiped out for ever.” 

Note, however, that this is not merely the democratic 
equality of men but something deeper and more fundamental — 
for the poet realises in his heart of hearts that, 

“My humanity reflects the divine. 

In the greatness of my soul. 

He, the great Lord, proclaims Himself.” 

That strikes — does it not ? the fundamental note of the 
Vedanta. The same note rings out even when the poet is singing 
his patriotic songs : 

Cf 4tWl ^tWt 

f nt ^ «rtwi 
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ta— 

“Let the harp of Rudra ring out 1 
Those who stand aloof in contempt, 
even they shall come 
when the obstacles fall away 
and the path is made dear for them 
— ^to stand in a ring on the sea-shore 
of this vast humanity of India.” 

And in 'Jana-gana\ in which Rabindranath reaches the 
loftiest height of patriotic aspiration, he as a true Vedantist calls 
upon the Eternal Charioteer to lead our Nation to inevitable 
victory with the clangour of His conch-shell : 

^ ^ «rrf^ ^ 

^ »t«ir I 

wt^*i ^ 

“Eternal Charioteer, thou drivest man’s history 
along the road rugged with rises and falls of Nations. 

Amidst all tribulations and terror 
thy trumpet sounds to hearten those that despair 

and droop, 

and guide all people in their paths of peril and 

pilgrimage. 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Victory, Victory, Victory to thee I” 

( Tbe poefs mn rendering. ) 



THE poet in philosophy AND AFFAIRS 

Bj James H. G)usins 

It is characteristic of expression from the consecrated imagi- 
nation that the complete import of its idea may be touched at 
any point in its utterance. The inner life of the supreme artist 
in literature may be figured as a sphere whose totality rests 
on every point on its surface. I found the total inner Rabindra- 
nath when, stretched on grass on a hillside in the Nilgiris 
on a vacation nineteen years ago, I read his new book entitled 
“Creative Unity” which had just reached me with the author’s 
own delicately bold signature, dated April 20, 1922, the very 
date of the writing of this article, again on the Nilgiris. In 
that small but immensely significant book 1 found the same clue 
to the entire life-work of Rabindranath, both before and after 
it, as I did to the life-work of AE in his equally small and 
equally significant “Song and its Fountains” ten years later, and 
both books sit together on my shelf in a companionship of 
revelation that has in it, I believe, the possibility of a revolution 
of world-values, in the art of the poet, and in the application of 
the poet’s thought and imagination to the alfiiirs of humanity. 

In “Creative Unity” Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has given 
to the world a volume which, by virtue of its transcendent 
qualities of utterance and content, takes rank among the master- 
pieces of literature ; a volume which sets the profoundest 
synthetic thought close to the world’s vast problem of disease 
and agony today, and out of an unflinching but compassionate 
diagnosis prescribes for temporal ills heroic remedies from the 
pharmacopeia of eternal Truth. He has rendered a signal service 
to both literature and philosophy by giving his unique gifts of 
brilliant ideas, of splendour and vividness of metaphor and 
phraseology, to the expression of an urgent and world-embracing 
purpose, and by releasing philosophy from the bare prison of 
textualism and scholastic history, and setting it to the testing of 
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the activities of life with the warning, pleading, counselling 
trumpet of high literature at its lips. He has made it impos- 
sible for any who have ears to hear the resonant and shining 
message of this book to acquiesce any longer in the indolent 
and uncritical acceptance of literature as a polite mental 
and emotional libertinism and philosophy as its medicine and 
penance. 

The central message of “Creative Unity” is its author’s 
plea for the establishment in human relationships of a unity' 
which, by participating in the universal function of creation, 
attains peace and joy ; a creative unity in contradistinction 
to the present world-wide religious, racial and social disunity 
which, because it is essentially uncreative, and merely produc- 
tive and destructive, is vowed to spiritual abasement, intellectual 
and emotional poverty and physical misery as ks inevitable 
sequelae. 

To realise the full significance of Rabindranath’s call to 
creative unity in human affairs, it is necessary to understand 
the implications which he puts on the words “creative” and 
“unity”. In the mind of India, of which Rabindranath is one of 
the most widely heard voices, there is postulated in the universe 
a creative Power, and a Substance which, in being capable of 
response to the Power, has within itself also the principle of 
creation. All activity of a creative kind is seen as the making of 
new combinations within limited areas of the unlimited possibili- 
ties of variation in life, substance and their forms. Creation in 
this sense is not simple reproduction or multiplicity, but the 
setting up of a process which draws around a special centre of 
energy certain related expressions in substance and quality, and 
the “making” of some new object of art that thrills both maker 
and beholder with joy in the disclosure through things finite of the 
wonder and beauty of the Infinite. Artistic creation is possible 
only through acts of unification in materials and qualities : social 
creation, instead of the vast antagonistic proliferations of 
today, is possible only through acts of unification in the thoughts 
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and feelings, the aims and movements, of human beings. Says 
Rabindtanath : 

We feel that this world is a creation ; that in its centre there is 
a living idea which reveals itself in an eternal symphony played on 
innumerable instruments all keeping perfect time. We know that this 
great world-verse, that runs from sky to sky, is not made for the mere 
enumeration of facts ; it has its direct revelation in our delight. That 
delight gives us the key to the truth of existence ; it is personality 
acting upon personalities through incessant manifestations. 

When a great seer and sayer points his finger towards “the 
truth of existence*’, it behoves those who have set out with open 
eyes on exploration for that very Truth, to pay close heed to 
all that is involved in the crucial statement that “the truth of 
existence” is “personality acting on personalities. . . .” This 
full-minded attention is all the more necessary here because it 
happens that, through the exigencies of a language in which the 
mental and material solidity of the ancient Greek genius is 
predominant, the only word “personality” that Rabindranath 
could find for the full expression of that ultimate Being, or Life, 
or Consciousness within which “our little systems” and the 
incalculable universes revolve, is commonly used as meaning the 
reverse. And this workaday meaning of the word “personality” 
has come down through two thousand years of verbal custom 
from the days of the theatre of Greece and Rome, when, as in 
the Noh-drama of Japan today, the actor hid himself behind a 
persona^ or mask ( Latin, pery through ; sonoy to speak ; that 
through which the actor spoke ). 

In the vocabulary of “Creative Unity” the derivation of 
“personality” is taken further back, from the thing spoken 
through, to the living speaker ; and this deepening of meaning 
refers not only to the personalities that ate as cells in the body of 
the Great Personality, but also to the Great Personality Itself. 
Within the totality of existence and within its details there is 
consciousness, feeling, activity. No one of these terms gives 
foil expression to the entity in whom these functions are co* 
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otdinated and given vmity of life. The word “personality” is 
taken as coming nearest to adequacy of meaning. 

It is obvious that a mind to which this “truth of existence” 
( personality acting on personalities within the “Divine Persona- 
lity” that contains them, as Rabindranath avers ) is not merely 
a literary idea but a statement of reality, cannot but look with 
disapproval on any human activity whose tendency is towards 
exclusiveness or the building of obstructions against the flow of 
the Universal Life. There is within each human being the 
impulse to creative unity. Says Rabindranath : 

It is the object of this Ooeness within us to realise its intinity 
by perfect union of love with others. All obstacles to this union 
create misery, giving rise to the baser passions that are expressions of 
finitnde, and of that separateness which is negative and therefore 
mOyn. 

Now the word “love” used in the foregoing quotation 
from “Creative Unity” is not a mere evaporation from the surface 
of a fluid sentimentality. It is the poet’s expression of the fact 
that in the Universal Life there is a principle of cohesion through 
which it maintains its identity and continues its activity. Take 
away the cohesive principle of love from the Universal Being, 
and it would disintegrate into nothingness — ^but the notion is 
absurd, for Life and Love are fundamental ; you cannot get 
around them, or behind them, or through them, or beyond them. 
“In love we find a joy which is ultimate because it is the 
ultimate truth.” 

Love, too, was the ultimate truth to Rabindranath’s 
immortal brother-poet, Shelley ; but it is characteristic of the 
difleroit approadi of West and East to “ultimate truth” that to 
Sl^Uey love was the means to personal liberation, while to 
Rabindranath it is the cord of incfividual, social, national and inter- 
national binding. In the ultimate both r^ch the same end. The 
freedom of love that Shelley dreamed of was freedom for love to 
find its fiill expression and voluntarily to seek its affinities ; dte 
li^nding that Rabindranath affirms is the vohmtary merging of 
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the self of illuminated human beings with others through love. 
The one dreamed of love attainable ; the other affirms love present, 
and invincible if put into action. The western poet, from the side 
of humanity capable of Divinity, says, “We must be free in order 
to love” ; the eastern poet, from the side of Divinity in huma- 
nity, says, “We must love in order to be free”, and affirms the 
recognition of the essential unity of humanity as the measure and 
test of all movements that take to themselves the sacred name 
of freedom. 

This measure and test is central in Rabindranath’s message 
to the world in its application to the world-struggle now going 
on. The real struggle at every stage of human history, whether 
between nations, ks between Britain and India, or within nations, 
as between the falsely rival communities in India, has been, he 
says, “between the living spirit of the people and the methods of 
nation-organising”; between the expanding soul of humanity in 
India or England, and mechanical limitations that refuse to adapt 
themselves to that expansion. Growth is inevitable, but “growth 
is not that enlargement which is merely adding to the dimensions 
of incompleteness” ; it is “the movement of a whole to a yet 
fuller wholeness”, a movement that implies flexible organisation 
at every stage of the process ; the shaping service of a limitation 
that is yet free from rigidity, “some spiritual design of life” 
which curbs antagonistic activities, and transforms apparently 
incongruous groups into an “organic whole”. 

This organic condition of human society implies harmo- 
nious relationships. When “Creative Unity” was written, the 
political leaders of Europe were seeking a false harmony through 
a balance of power. Rabindranath saw that this attempt was 
doomed to failure, as we see today. He saw and declared that 
the strong think only of the strong and ignore the weak, where- 
in, he said, lay the peril of their losing the harmony at which 
they aimed, and of collapsing in a welter of still greater destruc- 
tion than that; from which they were thm* aftor the war pf 
1914-19113, blindly trying to extricate themselves. He summed 

7 ■ 
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Up the situation at that time in a passage that is not only litera- 
ture at its highest, but a prophecy and warning whose fulfilment 
we are witnessing today in Europe, and to some extent in Ask. 

Folitiioians calculate upon the number of mailed hands that are kept 
on the sword-hilts ; they do not possess the third eye to see the great 
invisible hand that clasps in silence the hand of the helpless and waits 
its time. The strong form their league by a combination of powers, 
driving the weak to form their own league with their God. I know I 
am crying in the wilderness when I raise the voice of warning ; and 
while the West is busy with its organisation of a machine-made peace, 
it will continue to nourish by its iniquities the underground forces of 
earthquake in the eastern continent. The West seems unconscious that 
science, by providing it with more and more power, is tempting it to 
suicide and encouraging it to accept the challenge of the disarmed ; 
it does not know that the challenge comes from a higher source. 

What is the way of escape from the universal catastrophe 
that was inhe rent in the circumstances pointed out by Rabindra- 
nath twenty years ago and that is now upon the nations ? An 
indication of the way has moved by implication through the 
book. The solid clear-edged path of constructive idealism is 
under every step of the poet’s criticism. He declares that “all 
systems produce evil sooner or later when the psychology which 
is at the root of them is wrong.” He does not put his faith in 
systems or institutions but in individuals “all over the world who 
think clearly, feel nobly and act rightly. . . For such 
individuals, 

the highest purpose of this world is not merely living in it, 
knowing it and making use of it, but realising our own selves in it 
through expansion of sympathy ; not alienating ourselves from it 
and dominating it, but comprehending and uniting it with ourselves 
in perfect union. 

Two means at hand to this end are education and art ; in 
the first, but in a different form and spirit from that obtainable 
in India today, can be found, 7* meeting-ground between perstms 
and grou}» of persons “where there can be no question of con- 
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flicting interests”, but only a common pursuit of truth and a 
common sharing of the world’s heritage of culture ; in the 
second is the means of attainment of expression, which is 
fulfilment. 

In everyday life our personality moves in a narrow oirole of 
immediate self-interest, and therefore our feelings and events, within 
that short range, become prominent subjects for ourselves. In their 
vehement self-assertion they ignore their unity with the All. . . . But 
art gives our personality the disinterested freedom of the eternal, there 
to find it in its true perspective. 

There are other means, political, economical and the like, 
but to some of us education including art appears to be funda- 
mental and essentially inclusive, and we give Rabindranath our 
gratitude for his objective efforts towards the establishment of 
true education in India. 

In an address at Santiniketan, that home of the spirit in 
which I have had the happiness of staying occasionally, Rabindra- 
nath recendy spoke of his approaching departure from this 
planet. But whatever he takes with him, there are and will be 
a vast company to whom his beautiful and sagacious spirit will 
be a perpetual presence through the utterances of his mind and 
imagination : 

The wisdom which is wiser than things known, 

The beauty which is fairer than things seen. 

Dreams which are nearer to eternity 

Than that most mortal tumult of the blood. . . . 

as Arthur Symons wrote ; and of that company in the remainder 
of this life and in lives to come I shall be one. 



ON THE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF POET 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The Indian poet, old and wise, 

Is young with eighty years behind. 

Like Buddha, rich in hope of life. 

He breathes world-love to every mind. 
0 voice of a culture as old as mine ! 
Whose truth remains for us to find. 
Forever, like the Ganges stream, 

You sing with words severe and kind. 

Chen Li-Fu 


Dr. Chen Li-Fu is the Minister of Education of the MaUonal 
Gooenment of China, 
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Bj Dhurjati Mukherjee 

In Indian music, little distinction has been made so far between 
composition and execution. The specialties of the system, its 
nuances and nature of improvisation, were not favourable to 
notation that could divide the labour. Oral tradition was the 
rule here as in all other branches of learning which the Indian 
understood more as techniques of experiencing than ways of 
knowledge. A general feudal atmosphere was also congenial. 
The immediate reason, however, was that both poetry and music 
served religion. Bhaktas and Sadhakas would not distinguish 
the functions of the two arts so long as their chants were the 
outpourings of their devotion. It is strange but true that prarti- 
cally the entire corpus of pre-British Bengali poetic literature, the 
Dohas, the Mangala Kavyas, the Padavalis, the Shyama and Uma 
cycles were paeans of praise of gods and goddesses. But, 
probably, the music of these chants, except where it was touched 
by that of the courts, was not of a high standard. On the other 
hand, the Pathan and the Mughal courts had taken up music 
seriously, and a good deal of accessory values was shed. Not 
that in Dhrupad and Dhamar ( Hori ) fine sentiments, religious 
and lytic, were lacking, but the gods retreated before the 
monatchs who could excite loyal feelings but not high poetry. 
InKheyal, the pieces had to be composed with an ear for 
improvisation. Later on, words became pegs to hang the melody 
upon. The public never took kindly to this separation. In the 
country-side, the old devotional styles were popular, though they 
were fast losing their pristine quality of directness. At this stage, 
composers did appear, particularly, in the South. But the pres- 
tige of Durbari music was so great in the North that there could 
be no equivalent to Thyagaraja’s Kittens. Even now, ‘songs’ 
have a lover prestige than say ‘Hlap’ with an audience that lute 
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pietensions to musical culture. Bhajan, Ghazal and Thumri, 
though they be of Mira Bai, Iqbal or Kadar Piya are banned from 
pucca programmes. The sophisticated audience of the North 
would much rather listen to the mispronounced and half-muttered 
half a line of Sadarang spread over half an hour or to a Tirana 
that has no meaning and go in raptures over its execution than 
waste their appreciation over the loveliest lyrics of Kabir or 
Bihari. Though the state of things marked the self-government 
of music as a distinct art, it could not have any future, as it was 
eating up its own resources. Autarchy had to be broken in the 
interests of freedom ; the development of music necessitated 
composers. Tagore’s contribution to Indian music is to be 
primarily understood in this context of the dynamics of 
growth. 

Tagore’s own development as a composer has largely 
followed the needs of the development of Indian musical forms. 
This is as it should be. A great man cannot but repeat in 
himself all the vital stages of life and culture. He pushes some 
ahead and release the energies of others. But he exploits them 
all. /there are at least four milestones in the history of his 
composition. In the first, he was following the behests of 
practice and writing poems to well-known melodic patterns. 
Conformity was the rule. Even then, the earlier pieces had two 
elements of novelty. They gave little scope to ‘tans* and 
‘kartabs’. Much of this restriction was due to the Dhrupadic 
structure of the songs, to the richness of the poetry, and to the 
peculiar deficiency of the language as he found it then in the 
matter of vowels, the preponderance of consonants and abrupt 
endings of words. Besides, they would describe the dramatic 
features of the story-element, e. g., the songs of Balmiki-Pratibha 
and Major Khela. Hindusthani music also possesses elements of 
surprise in permutations and combinations of notes, in 
murchbanSy chhut^ gamak^ etc. Among these the first, viz., 
Kattab-tans are almost excluded in Dhrupad. So the others 
alone can be used, and thqr were used. But, and this is the 
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touch of Tagore, when these existing dramatic conventions were 
not sufficient, Tagore was not averse to the adaptation of 
European airs for his purpose. It was of course more than 
mere passive adaptation, it was an authentic act of creation. 
Pluck out the words of these songs with ‘foreign’ airs, and you 
get the skeleton of the Indian raga, often in a different key. 
Yet, taking all the songs that he wrote before, say 1900, the 
general feature was an elastic orthodoxy rather than a controlled 
heterodoxy. In fact, the musicians and the ‘cultured’ audience 
had not yet cursed Tagore with bell, book and candle ; nay, his 
Brahmo Sangeets were popular with the Ustads. 

Gradually, however, Tagore’s heresy was peeping out. 
He was blending* airs, mixing up castes. From its early days, 
the Indian musical system has been classified into ‘jatis’, ‘ragas’ 
and ‘raginis’. The essence of the scheme is the fixation of the 
genus and the species according to structures. In the ‘thats’, 
as the genus may be called, the bare essentials are indicated in a 
sequence of notes, and any aberration therefrom in the develop- 
ment is regarded as an offence against basic values. At the same 
time, however, latitude has always been given to admixture in the 
execution of characteristic phrases of two or three cognate ‘ragas’ 
or species within the same ‘that* or genus. This was at once a 
concession to the physical limitations of the voice, to the inner 
impulsion to cross artificial barriers and a recognition of emotive 
affinities. In Darbari Kanada and Bahar the difference in 
‘thit’ is transcended by a fundamental similitude that comes out 
in tans. The various texts ( Shastras, as they are called ) did 
come to terms with the realities of the situation and recognised 
these alliances with trans-frontier ragas. Throughout the 17th, 
18th and 19th centuries, practising artists had been preparing all 
kinds of mixtures of species. Some like Jhinjit-Khambaj became 
very popular, a number like Gaud-sarang, Nat-kedar, Puriya- 
dhyansri were taken unto the bosom of the elite, while others 
like Bhaiton-bahar, Eman-bilawal renuuned to prove the umque 
virtuosity of certain families. It is no exaggeration to say that 
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there are few species in Hindusthani music which are anthro- 
pologically pure, though the Ustads are always swearing by 
purity. Tagore demolished this myth by the very principle of 
the growth and the very practice of the art of music. Objectively, 
that principle had remained long in the dark, and become radio- 
active. In this way, at least twenty new species or Raginis have 
been sponsored by him and their survival value tested. 

The third period marks the consummation of Tagore’s 
experiments. His choice was clear : either he would remain 
content with what he had achieved in the way of new combina- 
tions of melodies and wait for time to antiquate the opposition 
to his novelties and be classed in future with the master- 
composers, like Tansen or Thyagaraja, or he Would push on to 
the creation of further forms driven by the urge of newer drives. 
A genuine revolutionary that he is, he could not but take the 
next step forward, even if it was further away from the ken of 
the classicist’s approval. The drives came from ‘folk-songs’, as 
they were called, but which were highly sophisticated in theit 
way. Hindusthani music was always conscious of their separate 
existence and called them ‘Deshi’ or ‘Artha-sangit’. In other 
words, they were laden with literary values. From one point 
of view, they were like the native states where Indians were 
Indians as they would like to be known by non-Indians. Their 
stress was on words and their meaning, on devotion and its 
accessories, love and its aphrodisiacs, and life with its realities. 
Music as such was a subordinate factor there ; only a means to 
an end. In short, these Deshi songs had both a popular and a 
collective appeal in its meaning-side. But they had certain other 
qualities which the Marga or the Durbari style did not possess. 
Springing from that great protestant movement of the Middle 
Ages, the Deshi-songs partook of the directness of individual 
approach to the Divine, i.e. without the help of intermediaries. 
Therefore, their spirit was not only congenial to Tagore’s spirit 
oi dissent, but his philosophy of life. As a riga in the Mirga 
style was a generic structure of notes and thus disregardful of 
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individual emotions that a song could convey, its protest in the 
Deshi style would naturally take the line of particularising the 
generalities of classical modes through words that conveyed 
specific meanings. Two results ensued therefrom. First : instead 
of the prolonged development of a mode, as in ‘alap* or in 
‘asthayi,’ the infinite variety of the mode was expressed in 
different compositions that conformed to the essentials of the 
raga and yet did justice to its shades of differences. It is, as it 
were, instead of Bhairavi being spread over on one plane and 
over one stretch of long period, its multiplicity would be 
specified in a dozen songs in Bhairavi, differing between them- 
selves in moods and nuances and communicating the distinctions 
through appropriate meanmgs in words. The second result was 
the birth of the art of composition as such. As has been 
indicated above, the art of composition had fallen to a low level, 
even in Bengal, where the poetic tradition was richer than 
elsewhere and closely allied to some form of music or other. 
But in the British period, barring one or two men, and they too 
insufficiently, no writer of songs had either fully considered the 
musical value of words or the verbal appropriateness of musical 
feeling. The heaviest ragas had light bodies and the lightest 
ragas had armours of medieval knights. No wonder that the 
Lady of music remained in the Ogre’s castle. Tagore released 
her from the bondage through the tactics of proper equipments. 
His Todi and Malhar clothed dignified sentiments and his light 
songs got their Khambaj and Pilu. The Bengali language 
offered difficulties, no doubt, but they were surmounted easily 
by the wizard who had in more than one sense created that 
language itself. Here came the importance of the Deshi melodic 
patterns. They demanded simplicity and directness ; individual 
and specific moods ; and an upsurge of feeling. Tagore 
provided them with all that they wanted. If in the meanwhile 
they took him away from well-trodden familiar paths, he could 
quote the lessons of music’s own history in our land and refer 
to that superior logic that impels worn-out forms to seek life 
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from the soil or be damned otherwise. Was not Dhrupad, as 
we know it, the regional style of Agra and Gwalior ? — Was not 
Deshi itself a classical mode ? 

In the last phase, through which he is passing, his musical 
genius discovered new dimensions. Throughout his long career, 
he has been throwing up musical dramas in which the members 
of his family, at first, and later on, the gifted members of 
Santiniketan were rendering him every assistance. From the 
time of Fd/guni, Calcutta has been looking forward every year 
to the Santiniketan festivals in which dignified acting, beautiful 
dresses, artistic scenes would be harmonised by lovely music. 
India has also had her lavish share in the glory of this mosaic. 
Here also Tagore’s development has been striking. What might 
be called the preponderance of music has been controlled by 
dance and drama into perfect proportions. The organic integrity 
of Chitrangada cannot be split up into component parts. It is 
something more than an opera, as is usually understood ; the 
subtlety of its sentiments and the extreme refinement of its lyrics 
would in any case raise it to a higher level. Within the limita- 
tions of Indian music, the drama is fully conveyed. Dance and 
dresses contribute to the totality of its musical effect. Indian 
music has at last corresponded, as far as it can, to the subtleties 
of Indian life. 

I have deliberately used the word ‘composer’ and ‘com- 
position’ in this essay, and the reason is important. Tagore is 
no mere writer of songs, as many would wrongly believe. Except- 
ing some of the very early period, he has seldom written a poem 
to be set to music at leisure. Poems and their musical forms 
come to him complete^ at one and the same moment. This is 
possible because he is an executant himself, and of no mean 
order. The process of fusion has been further facilitated by the 
fact that his poetry has crossed similar hurdles to reach open 
spaces ; it has released similar energies in literature ; and both 
have been impelled by a conunon urge to freedom. A composer’s 
final test is the aptness of the fit between form and contoat. 
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Separately, the musical pattern should have as high a distinction 
as the poetical. That is to say, each is valuable per se. No 
appraisement of the place of Tagore’s compositions in the history 
of Indian music need take away anythmg from their individual 
achievements either as poetry or as musical pattern. Here I can 
only point out the exquisite workmanship of the latter in the 
context of the whole composition. 



OLD MEMORIES 

Bj Indira Devi Qtaudhuri i 


In my school days, I remember we used to sing a song beginning 
with the lines : 

O Memory, sweet Memory t 
When all things fail, we fly to thee. 

Unfortunately, by the time all other things fail. Memory, 
our last refuge, begins to fail also. And perhaps it is just as 
well. 

Some people’s lives don’t seem to make much impression 
on themselves, and I believe I belong to that category. Yet 
looking back, I can hardly remember a time when our family life 
did not include my uncle Rabindranath, and when we were not 
influenced by him, in our work and play, in our music, reading 
and festive gatherings. I am afraid children are apt to take great- 
ness for granted, and it doesn’t make much difference to them, 
even when seen at close quarters. And besides, he wasn’t so 
great then as to make the whole world kin. So we had him more 
to ourselves. 

I remember going with him to Bankim Chatterjee’s house 
as a little girl, and accompanying him to meetings and such like 
places, though what I could possibly understand about it all. 
Heaven alone knows. You know the way children stick to those 
who are fond of them. 

Another early memory is connected with going to Jessore 
with a family party bent on seeking a bride for my unde, and the 
various houses we visited. Jessore has always been the happy 
hunting-ground for brides of the Tagore family, as being a 
PiraJi^ colony ; and I must say the selection made mostly by matd- 

1 Dattghter of B»tye&4i»iuah ^gore, ili« Port’* eI4«r btoUuc.— JSii. 

3 Pftriloti««eeto(Bnthi^tini. 
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servants in former days, did credit to their taste. Jessore happens 
to be my maternal home also, and this visit will always stand out 
as one of the tare occasions when I have seen the countryside of 
Bengal ; and to mention another purdy personal and trivial 
inddent, when two of my uncles taught me how to tell time by 
the clock 1 

Music has always played and still plays an important part 
in our family, and some of my earliest recollections cluster 
round that magical art. My mother had that supreme gift in a 
woman called centrality, and was able to gather round her the 
diverse members of a large joint-family and make them co-operate 
in many a private theatrical performance ; so that we almost 
lisped in songs, i still remember singing a song as a mere child, 
the first line of which may be roughly translated as — “Speak 
to me of love no more” — ^which came out of one of my imcle 
Jyotirindra’s dramas (where ate those once popular dramas 
now ? — Consigned to the limbo of oblivion, alas ! ) and which 
rejoiced in the title of Italian Jhinjhit,— much to the amused 
astonishment of my listeners, I presume. But what can you 
expect of children brought up on the love-ditties ofBhanu- 
sinha ?i Dinendranath^ also put his foot into it badly once, 
when his grandfather overheard him singing one of the latter's 
own compositions, not quite suited to his age. But children 
ate only pretty Pollies after all, and it is for their elders to mind 
their p.’s and q.’s before them I 

In his early youth Rabindranath was not averse to singing 
English songs, though he never took any special training. But 
then in what subject has he ever undergone the usual training, 
if you come to think of it ? I remember that, when an 
obsttepeious scho<d-boy once pleaded as his excuse for failing 
that Rabintkanath had not passed the Matriculation, I replied : 

t pMUdot^ai Bildtt wiiieli BaUnSttnaUi pnblisbtd one of bie eulieet books nf 
Ijiios C 18SS 

' S lilts Post’s gisnd-nsphow, vbo wrote the notstlona of most of his songs. One of 
tihb t Bss t jBlsd i M H lclsne of his tfas.—Jcf. 
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**lt may be that Rabindranath hasn’t passed the Matdc, but not 
passing that examination won’t turn one into a Rabindranath 1 ” 
However, that is by the way. My memory in this case goes as 
far back as England in the seventies, when we were tiny tots, 
and my uncle used to sing “Won’t you tell me Mollie darling”, 
and “Darling, you are growing old” to us. Perhaps these songs 
were then the rage, as “O my darling Qementine” or something 
else may be now. But I had better not date myself by men- 
tioning names. Later on, when I was old enough to accompany 
him on the piano, “Come into the garden, Maud”, “Goodbye 
sweetheart, goodbye”, and “In the gloaming” were some of the 
songs he used to sing, — the old fashioned names of which will 
probably evoke a supercilious smile on the lips* of post-Victorian 
singers, if there be any such who happen to have even heard of 
them. The old songs are still there, but who will sing them now, 
— or ever ? Even a piece of paper, with care, will outlast die 
longest life. The simple airs of Scotch and Irish ballads have 
influenced his music to a certain, though very little, extent ; and he 
has also set words to some of them, after the necessary adaptation. 

Rabindranath had a high tenor voice in his younger days, 
and his natural pitch was the key of F; whereas, nowadays D 
sharp ( with a short d ! — ^I have often wondered why the Bengali 
name for that note was never considered good enough !) seems 
to be the usual pitch for amateurs ; and girls prefer a note or two 
( or even three ) lower than the normal middle C. Which 
reminds one of the old story in Punch, in which the singer 
begins the song “Deeper and deeper still” in the key of C, and 
ends somewhere around A flat,-— having evidently taken his 
words too literally I 

Though Rabindmnath has been composing songs from 
childhood, yet his former output bears no comparison in quantity 
with the everlasting fount of song which seems to have been 
rdlepsed after his return from Europe in or about 1912, and 
whidi has been welling forth unremittingly almost to this 
Even the Stalwart Dinendranath was tiiuqtial to the stupendous 
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task of coping in print with this unending flow of composition ; 
though the pains he has taken to note down the major portion 
has earned him the gratitude of all Bengali music-lovers 
and admirers of the Poet. I have done a fair share of notation 
in my time also ; and it was one of my standing quarrels with 
Dinendranath, that in the matter of old songs I refused to 
admit his authority, though as far as my uncle’s modem songs 
went, I was ready to bow to his decision. (Jt is a well-known 
fact that Rabindranath is forgetful and cannot reproduce his own 
compositions correctly, so that a constant controversy rages 
round the correct rendering and notation of his songs. Though 
the gap left by Dinendranath is impossible to fill, yet it is 
heartening to see- that music-lovers are not wanting in Santi- 
niketan, who are persevering and competent enough to carry on 
his labour of love. The starting of an amateur association in 
Gilcutta, styled the Geetali, with the object of teaching the Poet’s 
songs correctly, is worth mentioning here, as it has received his 
benediction. Perhaps the tenderest spot in his heart is reserved 
for his songs. 

As the years roll on, variegated pictures flit across the 
screen of memory, comprising monthly services of the now 
moribund Adi Brahmo Samaj, where again I accompanied 
Rabindranath on the organ ; occasional visits to my father on 
the Bombay side, including the pretty harbour of Karwar, from 
where my unde came home to marry ; and the advent of his 
children, one by one. How fair his eldest daughter Bella was, 
and how like a wax doll she looked with her curly hair and rosy 
cheeks, when she came in the carriage one day to fetch me from 
school, their return from Darjeeling 1 They made their home 
with us occasionally, and even at Jorasanko my mother assisted 
at every childbirth, and also looked after the younger children, 
when ihqr became motherless, years afterwards. Was ever a 
man so stiicken in his family life as Rabindranath, and so glorified 
in pubhc at the same time ? Most of his children and his only 
^caA^KMQ We left him bdbre their time, his only surviving son 
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is childless, aad there will be practically none in future to carry 
on his name, — ^that name he has so covered with lustre both at 
home and abroad. 

Then come at random, as we grow older, scenes of more 
private theatricals, both at Jorasanko and our house, in some of 
which perhaps we take part. Rabindranath of course has always 
been a consummate actor, and so were his nephews Gaganendra 
and Dinendra. Two plays that may be mentioned out of many, 
ate the oft-repeated yet ever-popular Valmiki Pratibha, which 
is my ideal of what an opera should be ; and the first performance 
of Visarjan, held for the benefit of the University Institute. 
Most probably the present members of that body are ignorant 
of the debt they owe to the previous generation. The tuneful 
opera Mdydr Khela was also composed in aid of a charitable 
institution, and its catchy numbers were much appreciated even 
by Europeans. Then there were the meetings of the Kham- 
kheyali Club, with its original and artistic decorations of the 
festive floor. In fact. Art and Music have gone hand in hand 
throughout Rabindranath’s life, and have stamped him as the 
favourite child that he is of the divine mother Saraswati. It is a 
pleasure to see his son and daughter-in-law, such worthy followers 
of his, in the cult and quest of beauty. 

Pleasure-trips in my vincle Jyotirindra’s steamers should 
perhaps have been mentioned earlier, but the correct sequence of 
events does not matter in rambling recollections such as these. 
Unfortunately, the pleasure was short-lived, as he lived to rue 
the day when he bought the first hulk as a business |>ropositioii. 
But we were too young then to understand these money matters, 
and the sweets we used to gorge ourselves with on board were 
more in out line. I must say river-air does whet one’s aj yet jtf I 

Social gatherings at ftie Vkhiira,— that home of my uncle’s 
which was hometohimnokmger-^bringus down to compara- 
tively modem days. Many of the present generation 
remember the pleasant literary and musical evenings that Were 
held there, and the constant stream of fttends and visitors 
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flowed towards it, whenever my uncle happened to be in 
Gdcutta. The era of Sabuj Patra^ also must not be forgotten. 
Bolpur then used to divide the honours with Calcutta, and it is 
only when Rabindranath went to settle in Santiniketan for good, 
that he became as it were public property, and more or less a 
stranger to his own kith and kin. If there is a twinge of jealousy 
in the above remark, it is only as natural as it is for a child to 
leave his mother’s lap to become a man, and for a man to leave 
his family circle to become a greater man ; and the greater the 
man, the greater will be the world for him to conquer and make 
his own. 

Personally speaking, — and one cannot eliminate the first 
person singular altogether — 1 shall always account it one of my 
proudest privileges that some of his loveliest poems, — ^the triad 
beginning with “This sea-girt earth that swings in heaven’s 
expanse” — ^were addressed to me. And in this first and last 
public tribute of mine, 1 cannot help associating with me that 
other one® so near and dear to my uncle, who would have res- 
ponded with such alacrity to a similar call, had he not gone 
before. 

In the evening of his life and ours, what are the qualities 
that strike one in Rabindranath’s personality, and that stand out 
all the more dearly owing to this very distance ? To put it 
condsely, I should say his versatility and vitality. It is 
almost bewildering to think of the manifold facets of human 
intelligence and activity that have been illumined by the touch of 
his genius, the wonderful zest and energy which refuse to suc- 
cumb to the inevitable curse of old age and disease, and the firm 
faith which continues to believe in the ultimate triumph of good, 
in the face of overpowering odds. 

% k Wnmjr aioBthly, itwtted in 1914 »nd edited by the writer’s hnsbend, 
8j, Pmnwtb* Ohradhwy. Mw»y of Bobiadisnalh’s writings of that period were first 
paUisbed bt it. 

9 The xafateaoe is to the writer’s brother, 8j. Sarendranath Tagore, Who was elosely 
aeipoiated irttilt bis aaele's Uterary aotirities. Be passed away in May 1940. 

5 
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So let US leave him, unimpaired in mind, if not in body, 
crowned with inward glory and the homage of his countrymoa. 
Must such an eye and ear needs become enfeebled, such a hand 
also lose its cunning ? — ^Verily, inscrutable ate the ways of 
Providence. Life is at once too long and too short, too frail and 
too tenacious. To end as I began with the words of 
an old song, the sweet tune of which raises it above the common- 
place : 

Meeting and parting, in this world must ever be> 

Meeting and parting, — parting on life’s mystic sea. 

May he rest in peace here and hereafter ! 



TAGORE AS SEER AND PROPHET OF 
ARYA DHARMA 

Bj S. K. Maitra 

I THANK the Editor of the Vhva-Bharati Quarterly for 
asking me to write something for the Special Number of his 
Journal, as it gives me an opportunity of offering my humble 
tribute to Dr. Tagore on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. 
Dr. Tagore’s genius is so many-sided that it is difficult to choose 
a subject on which to write on an occasion like this. Ten years 
ago, on a similar occasion, I chose as the subject of my paper for 
the Golden Book of Tagore his philosophy of personality. To-day, 
ten years later, when, in fullness of years and richness of spiritual 
experience, he looks a perfect picture of our ancient Rishis, 
I can think of no better subject than the one I have put on the 
top of this page. Yes, it is as seer and prophet of Arya Dharma 
that Tagore appears to us to-day, and my object in this paper 
is to exhibit this character of his as revealed in his writings. 
As the space at my disposal is extremely limited, I propose to 
confine myself to what we can gather from the volumes of his 
religious essays and sermons that were published under the titles, 
respectively, of Dharma and Santiniketan. 

Dr. Tagore has indicated in the essay “The simple Ideal 
of Religion” in his book Dharma what his conception of Arya 
Dharma is. In sublimity of thought and grandeur of expression, 
it is difficult to find a better exposition of Arya Dharma than 
what is presented in this essay. In this essay he says that the 
ideal of religion is simplicity, not complexity. It is, however, 
the bane of human civilization that it tenders the simplest things 
most complex. This is nowhere more evident than in religion, 
where by setting up what are called religious institutions, man 
has cru^ed the true religious spirit under a heap of soulless 
forms. 
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Why has this been so ? The reason is that instead of 
ourselves conforming to the spirit of religion, we have made 
religion conform to ourselves. In other words, we have 
employed religion as a tool, as a mere instrument for the realiza- 
tion of our practical purposes. And it is for this reason that 
religion, far from being a unifying force, has become a disrup- 
tive agency. 

How can we prevent this ? How can religion be again 
made a unifying force ? The poet’s answer may be summed 
up in these pithy words : If religion becomes a Dharma and 
ceases to be a mere religion. What, however, is a Dharma ? 
What is its distinguishing feature ? The word Dharma is derived 
from the Sanskrit root dhr, to hold. It is thferefore that which 
holds the universe together. If it relates to a part of the 
universe, if it becomes a matter for this race or that community, 
then it degenerates into a mere religion, and causes the strifes 
and discords, the disastrous effects of which we feel only too 
palpably to-day. 

To keep Dharma in its pure state what is necessary is 
that we should be in perpetual contact with the infinite. We 
should not erect walls around us so as to prevent the light of 
the infinite from reaching us. The poet gives here a beautiful 
example. He says a house is necessary for man, but equally 
necessary for him is open air. If he wants to cover the whole 
space with masonry, without leaving any opening for the outside 
air to enter his house, then the house ceases to be a house and 
becomes a prison. So also we become merely prisoners of our 
own conventions if we stop ail access to the light of the i nfini te, 
This is, in fact, what the institutional religions have done ; they 
have made us prisoners of artificial forms. 

A true picture of the ideal of religion we get in the G£yatt! 
verse. The poet then gives a magnificent exposition of this 
verse which every Hindu ought not only to read but also to 
digest, as the Gayatrl mantra is the most sacred mantra of th e 
Vedas. The verse begins with the words <h Tlais 
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pottion of the vetse is called ‘vfahiti’. The word ‘vyahtti* 
means gathering from all round. It means, as the poet beauti- 
fully explains, gathering the bhiirloka, bhuvarloka^ svarloka^ in 
other words, tiie whole universe, within the mind, contemplating 
oneself as a citizen of the whole universe, and not merely of this 
or that country. In this way, the poet continues, the true Arya 
at least once a day places himself in the midst of the sun, the 
moon and the stars and realizes his essential unity with the 
whole universe. And while doing so, he utters the mantra 

“We contemplate the glorious 
light of the god Savitr”.i But on what principle are we to 
contemplate the glorious light ? What is the thread by which 
we are connected with the Lord of the universe ? The answer 
is given in the concluding portion of the vetse : tft si: 

“May he direct our intellect It is therefore through 
our intellect that we are to contemplate him. The poet explains 
this beautifully as follows : “How do we know the light of the 
sun ? We know it by the rays which the sun itself is giving us. 
Similarly, we know the generator of the whole universe with 
the help of the power of the intellect which he has given us — 
that power by virtue of which I cognize myself as well as every- 
thing that goes on in the outer world. Th5 power of the 
intellect is his gift, and with its help I realize his power in the 
inmost essence of my being. Just as in the outer world, I 
realize him as the generator of the kkas, so in the inner world, 
I realize him as the constant director of my intellect. Outside, 
the world, and inside, my intellect — these two are manifestations 
of the same power. Knowing this, and realizing in this way the 
intimate relationship of the universe with my mind and my mind 

1 X have faithfully followed the poet's trauslation of this line, with one exception, 
and that la that I have translated bhargas as *light' and not as 'power' as the poet has 
done, 

S It is ouriouB that neither Griffith nor Wilson translated dhiyah as intelleot. 
Griffith translated it as 'prayers* and Wilson as 'pious rites'. Wilson, however, has 
admitted in a footnote that the word may mean also 'intelleot', Sayapa has given two 
meanings of the word, as 'harmipi' and as 'huddhi*. 
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with Sachchidananda, 1 obtain emancipation ftom all natxowness. 
selfishness, fear and grief.” 

From this beautiful interpretation of the meaning of the 
Gayatri mantra which, according to the poet, contains the essence 
of the ideal of religion, we notice two things : Firstly, that the 
ideal of religion can only be realized if we open out aU the 
windows of our being to the infinite light from above. Secondly, 
that the medium through which we can communicate with the 
Infinite Source is our intellect. Of course, we should not inter- 
pret the word intellect in a narrow sense. It is not merely logical 
reason but the higher powers of cognition by which alone we can 
get access to the ultimate mysteries of the universe. 

As with knowledge, so also with the practical handling of 
life’s problems, the teaching of our ancient sages was simplicity 
itself. “The man who 

wants happiness must place contentment within his heart and 
practise self-control.” The meaning of this is that happiness is 
not something to be found outside, but is wholly internal. If a 
man possesses this simplicity which comes from perfect self- 
control, he can be happy even under the most gloomy outward 
surroundings. 

The way of India, the poet says, has never been to chase 
after phantoms. She never believed there was any virtue in mere 
knocking about, in aimless wandering from place to place. 
What she taught was that we should hold fast to that which is 
inexhaustible, which is steadfast, which is simple, for it is this 
which is true, it is this which is eternal. Temporary advantage 
one may obtain by deviating from the path of simplicity, ftom 
the path of truth, but India has always scorned such a temporary 
advantage : 

gRit CTwmiwfe a 

“The path of unrighteousness may lead to temporary g^s^ 
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may for the time being prosper, one may even defeat enemies, 
but it inevitably leads to total destruction.” 

“Lead us from untruth to truth, from darkness to light, from 
death to the deathless.” This is the message of India. The need 
which she has stressed as our real need is the need of truth, of 
light, of immortality, not the need of material comforts. 

This thought that salvation lies only in steadfastly holding 
to the One and firmly resisting the temptation of running after 
impermanent ends, runs through the Essay “The One of ancient 
India”. The poet takes as his text the verse of the Sveta^vatara 
Upani^ad ( 5. 9 ): . 

The One is silent, like the tree, while everything else is moving. 
It is permanent, while everything else is temporary ; it is eternal, 
while everything else is fleeting. This One, which is the Real 
behind all phenomena, is dearer than the son, dearer than money, 
dearer than everything ; 

It is the presence of this One which stabilizes the universe, in 
spite of its unceasing movement and change. It is this which 
ensures the beauty, the harmony, the grace and sublimity of the 
world. It is for this reason that the poet said, “When we look 
at the world surrounded by a network of activity, as a whole, 
we sec that it is fatigueless, untroubled, tranquil, beautiful— that 
it is not tormented by anxiety or disfigured by marks or 
oppressed by burdens. How beautiful and charming its morning 
always is, how sombre and still its midday, how kind and soft 
its evening, and how generous and unruffled its night 1 How 
is such pence and beauty possible in the midst of so much variety 
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and effort, how is such perfect music possible in the midst of so 
much noise ? The only answer is : 

The great lesson, therefore, which we learn from our 
contemplation of the One is this ; In the fragmentary is idleness, 
in the One is beauty, in fragmentariness is discord, in the One 
is peace. In fragmentariness is death, in the One is immortality. 
It is for this reason that the Kathopani§ad said : 

When Yajfiavalkya wanted to go to the forest, he proposed 
to give the whole of his property to his wife Maitreyi. Maitreyi 
asked him whether the possession of property would give her 
immortality. On Yajnavalkya’s answering that that was not 
possible, she exclaimed, ( “What 

shall I do with that which will not give me immortality ?’' ). 

In the Essay on Prayer, the poet shows the contrast between 
the outlook of India and that of Europe, “Europe,” he says, 
“is constantly demanding land, gold, power, is demanding these 
so greedily, so terribly that truth, light and immortality, for which 
m ankin d has been praying for ever, are gradually hiding them- 
selves from the gaze of Europe, making her crazy. This is the 
path to destruction, not a path merely, but destruction itself.” 

He reaffirms in the Essay on Tbe Preaching of Kelighn what 
he has already stated in The Ideal of Religion. “Our Dharma,” he 
declares emphatically, “is not religion, it is not a portion of human 
nature ; it is not divorced from politics, separated from war, cut 
off from business, dissociated from daily conduct. It does not 
confine itself within the walls of a particular portion of society 
and keep a sentry over its boundaries to prevent the encroach- 
ments of recreations and amusements, poetry and literature, 
science and art. The stages of Brahmacharya, Girhasthya, 
Vanaprastha, etc, are so many means of fulfilling religion cota- 
pletdy in life, in this world. Religion is not for the satisfaction 
of our partial needs ; the whole world exists for its fulfilment.” 

The main point which he stresses here is that Dhatnia is 
somcdiing which pervades the whole of life. It must 
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thetefote the whole scheme of life, educational, social, political, 
etc. That is why our ancient sages called the period of education 
of a man brabmaeharya. The idea underlying this word is that 
a man can only truly receive education if he seeks to realize 
Brahman. Any other kind of education, any education which has 
for its aim merely mastery over the forces of nature or domina- 
tion over other countries or other nations, is against the spirit of 
our Dharma. In Europe it is totally different. There the ideal 
of education is not the realization of God but the conquest of 
nature and the subjugation of other countries and races. Their 
whole scheme of education, including even the games of their 
children, has been organized with a sole eye to this ideal. That 
is why it is said that the battles of England are fought in her 
cricket fields. 

In the Essay, The End of the Year^ the poet says that what we 
regret as having been lost or as having departed is really not lost, 
has not really departed, but exists in the eternal and all-pervasive 
nature of Brahman. “Has everything,” says the poet, “only 
come and gone ? I say this to-day, after silent meditation, ‘It is 
not so, what has come and gone has really not disappeared, but 
has remaind, O Silent One, fixed within thee ; the flower that has 
withered has blossomed within thee — nothing which I notice as 
passing away can ever fall away from thee. To-day in the silence 
of the darkness of the evening, I feel this stability of the universe 
in thee.’ ” 

In the Essay on The New Year^ the poet, taking as his text the 
verse of the Upani?ad : «nwnn 

«l "Who would have cared for the body, who would have 
cared to live if the sky had not been bliss ?”, says that bliss is the 
central fact of the universe. It is the cementing force that holds 
the universe together. 

The realization of God as Bliss can act as a universal solvent 
of our 'troubles and anxieties, out pains and sorrows. It will make 
us understand how "misery is only a mystery of this bliss, and 
death also the same.” 


lO 
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In the Essay on Mueiy the poet shows that the existence of 
pain and tnisety is no indication of the absence of bliss and does 
not in any way contradict the view that the world is bliss. “Just 
as,” says the poet, “incompleteness is not the opposite of com- 
pleteness but is only a manifestation of completeness, so also 
misery, the invariable accompaniment of incompleteness, is not 
the opposite of bliss but is a part of it. In other words, the 
completion and fulfilment of misery is not misery but bliss. 
Misery itself is anspiepswiqwi..” 

In fact, if anything, misery is a greater affirmation of bliss 
than what we call happiness. It is because mankind has realized 
this truth very deeply, that it has always adored misery, not 
happiness. All the great saints “have been Avatars of misery, not 
slaves of the goddess Laksmi brought up in case and luxury.” 

Therefore, the poet says, we have always to bear in mind 
that “the glory of imperfection is misery ; misery is its wealth, 
misery is its capital. Man is man because he achieves truth 
through misery. His powers are limited, no doubt, but God 
has not made him a beggar. He does not get things by begging, 
but he has to get them through pain.” He continues, “If we 
have to give anything to God, what shall we give ? There is 
no satisfaction in giving Him that which is His ; we have to give 
Him that which is peculiarly our own, namely, misery. Tlus 
misery He will return, filled to the brim with His ananda, that is, 
with Himself. Otherwise, how can He pour His bliss ? If we 
had not this vessel of our own, how could he have poured His 
nectar ?” 

The Essay What then ? is the longest and perhaps the HKWt 
important essay oS the book Dbarma. In it the poet gives us a 
general idea of the spiritual outlook of ancient India. He starte 
by pointing out a fundamental difference between the modem 
European and our ancient Indian outlook. The European takes 
this life and this world very seriously ; he is not for yielding an 
inch of ground but to fight to the lak for his rights. His ideal 
is to “die in harness”. To renounce the world is for him dbe 
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l^ight of cowardice. His whole scheme of life is based upon 
the idea that this life and this world are the most real things 
and that true manhood consists in making as full use of these 
as possible. 

The ancient Indian outlook was just the opposite of this. 
It did not believe this life to be the most real thing. On the 
contrary, it always wanted to remind us of the extreme transi- 
toriness of this life. Its motto was : 

“Perform Dharma, constantly thinking that you are 
pulled by the hair by death”. 

But it is one thing to say that this life with its innumerable 
relations should not be regarded as the ultimate goal of human 
endeavour and quite another to express a contempt for it and to 
treat it as unreal. Our ancient forefathers, although they emphasiz- 
ed the transitoriness of life and the folly of clinging to it to the 
last, did not show any contempt for it or advocate the renoun- 
cing of it. They knew that it was not possible to ignore the 
innumerable relations woven by life, and that the only way to 
rise above them was to go through them. Any hasty attempt 
to escape them would only end in disaster. 

For this reason the poet says, “In fact, the spirit of accept- 
ing the world and the spirit of rejecting it, bondage and renun- 
ciation, are equally true. In the union of the two lies perfection. 
Siva is the image of renunciation and Annapurna that of enjoy- 
ment. When the two unite, we have the joy of fullness. 
Whenever there occurs in our life any difference between Siva 
and Sivanl, whenever bondage and emancipation are not set up 
together, whenever there is a conflict between attachment and 
renunciation, we have the root of all want of peace, aU misery.” 

In fact, this only proves that man is not to be judged 
merely from one point of view or from the standpoint of one 
particular cod. He transcends all particular ends that we may 
have in view. If we treat him merely from the military point 
of view, we may make an excellent soldier of him, but we shall 
he starving a great part of him. So is it if we treat him as a 
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machine for the production of goods. We may create excellent 
workmen but the soul of man will be crushed. This message 
of our ancient sages the poet has made his own, and it runs 
through the whole of his writings, as I have shown in my paper 
Kabindranatb and the Philosophy of Personality^ contributed to 
the Golden Book of Tagore. 

In fact, as Bhartrhari has expressed in his famous lines : 


snsT: i 

srorf^ faa$?aa: i 

<»>^(wa T <s i g > ;a t aaa^aa: 


all the ends for which human beings have worked so hard and 
for which they often quarrel and fight among themselves, are 
really nothing, compared with the supreme end of realizing their 
selves. To each of these paltry ends, we may put the question, 
*What then ?’ as not one of them can afford abiding satisfaction 
to the human soul. 

But the poet wants to impress upon us one great truth. 
It is that if it is of supreme importance to us to realize ourselves 
completely, to obtain perfect emancipation, it is equally impor- 
tant that we should pass through a strict discipline of our lives. 
Indeed, no salvation is possible without strict discipline. This 
is why our ancient forefathers prescribed minute rules for the 
discipline of our lives. Now, of course, only those rules 
remain, only the cage is there, the bird has flown, the end for 
which those rules were framed is completely forgotten. This 
is no doubt a tragedy, but it is equally tragic if we only cate for 
the end and fight shy of the strict discipline without which the 
end can never be realized. Even in Europe, where freedom is 
valued so highly, people slave away their lives in workshops 
and factories, in the army, the navy and the air force. 'I^»e 
poet therefore says, "As in Europe it is only through subjection 
that freedom manifests itself, so in our country also, the path 
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of freedom has been indicated through a process of strict rules 
and restraints.” 

At the end of the Essay he expresses his faith in Arya 
Dharma in words which ought to be inscribed in the hearts of 
every true son and daughter of our Aryabhumi : “There was 
a time when the sages of India were engaged in worshipping 
Brahman, when through the whole organization of Aryan 
society — in State afifairs, in warfare, in commerce, literature, 
worship — the note of Brahman resounded, the spirit of eman- 
cipation showed itself, through action. The whole fabric of 
Indian society, as it were, proclaimed with one voice, sff- 

IJ3T ^ What shall I do with that which will 

not make me immortal ?’ If we think that that voice has for ever 
become silent, then why are we wasting our time and energy in 
supplying materials for this dead society ? In that case, it would 
be better to imitate other nations in every matter — ^for it is 
certainly more wise to be active and to try to be something than 
to carry a load of purposeless futility. But this we will never 
admit. Our nature revolts at it. Even if we sink into the 
abyss of misery, our innermost region is so constituted that it 
can never accept any incomplete right as our highest gain. Even 
now if some devotee sounds a note on the harp of his life which 
is above ever 3 rthing we ask for, or possess, in this world, it will 
be resounded immediately on the chord of our heart, and we 
cannot help it. . , . The power and wealth of European civiliza- 
tion has charmed us, and a feeble imitation of it has given a 
great push to our desire for pomp and show. It is blowing its 
trumpets quite close to out gates, but he who has an intimate 
knowledge of our true life is aware that the auspicious family 
conch-shell has not been sdenced by the reproach of this out- 
ward pomp and glitter. When the hired martial music returns 
to the fort, the homely conch-shell still proclaims in the sky the 
happy festival. We acknowledge and proclaim with great energy 
the efficacy of Englbh politics, English social and commercial 
methods* but our hearts ate really not drawn towards them. 
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For their note hurts the greatest of all notes that we have heard — • 
our inner soul refuses to acknowledge it.” 

In the collections of sermons published under the title 
“Santiniketan”, we find the same high note, the same deep respect 
for Arya Dharma which inspired his earlier book Dharma. But 
we notice one difference. There is a growing influence of 
Vai?hava thought, and the poet is more and more drawn towards 
the principle of Love. We notice this most strikingly in the 
sermon on Prayer ( Santiniketan^ First Series ), where he gives 
an interpretation of Maitreyi’s famous saying from the standpoint 
of the principle of love, which is very different from the inter- 
pretations of it which he has given in Dharma. In this sermon 
the poet says, in regard to Maitreyi’s saying 

“Where do we find the touch of immortality in 
things mortal ? Where there is love. In this love we get a taste 
of the infinite. It is love that, casting the shadow of the infinite, 
keeps the old perpetually young and does not acknowledge death.” 
He further says that it is significant that this enunciation of the 
principle of love is put into the mouth of a woman. 

This principle of love animates also his sermon on Doubt 
( Same Series ). In a remarkable passage of this sermon he says, 
“When the cry of doubt becomes a truth within us, that day we 
cannot rest content with the views of sects or the arguments of 
philosophy or the word of the Scripture ; that day we realize in 
a moment that there is no way for us save that of love ; that 
day our prayer becomes, ‘O Lord of the Universe, make thy 
appearance in the light of love’.” 

There are certain other aspects of religious life also, not 
dealt with in the earlier work, which arc discussed in Santiniketan. 
One of these is remmdation ( tyaga ). In the sermon on Kenuneia^ 
tion ( First Series ), the poet says that renunciation is not a bare 
negation, not a mere void, but the fullness of power. “When tlws 
minor has not attained majority, he has no power of gift or sate ; 
he has only the more trivial right oi enjoyment, not the groiter 
ri^t of renunciation. When we are in respect ctf any prc^»eeey 
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in that cooidition whete we have the tight only to save and not 
to disttibute, we have really no right to such property. It is for 
this reason that Christ said that it was very difficult for the rich 
to obtain salvation. For whatever wealth they cannot renounce 
binds them — and the greater this bondage, the greater their 
difficulties.” 

Love, again, is the theme of the two sermons. Love ( First 
Series ) and Lovers Kight ( Third Series ). In the latter sermon 
the poet says, “That man wants to make love to God— is this also 
a sign of his supreme madness of excessive ambition ? An indi- 
cation of his uncontrolled arrogance ? But there is no trace of 
arrogance in it. He who is mad with love for God is humble ; 
he stands behind everybody and considers himself blessed if he 
gets the dust of the feet of those who are courtiers in God’s 
court of love.” 

In the sermons on Lmancipation in the World and Lmancipa- 
tion in Society ( Fourth Series ), the poet introduces a new idea, 
namely, that what man wants is not emancipation but bondage. 
Emancipation, in fact, leads to newer and newer forms of bondage. 
In the sermon on Emancipation in Society the poet expresses this 
very beautifully : “If I say that man wants emancipation, I shall 
be teUing a lie. Much more than emancipation, man wants 
bondage. He is crying for the privilege of being in bondage to 
that which will give him unlimited bondage. He says, ‘O 
Supreme Love, you are dependent upon me, when shall I be 
dependent upon you ? When will there be a complete union of 
dependence with dependence. Where I am haughty, proud, in- 
(kpendent, there I am sick, there ! am futile. O Lord, save me 
by making me depencknt, humble’ ” ( Fourth Series, p. 48 ). This 
is the Vai$hava ideal, the ideal not of emancipation but of 
bonckge to God. 

In the sermon on The Differenceless ( Fourth Series ), the 
poet deals with one of the most difficult problems of the Vedanta, 
namely, that of the passage from the differenedess Brahman to the 
iofinhe variety of the world. To explain this difbtence as being 
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due to Miya is teally begging the question, for the same diffi- 
culty arises in connection with the origin of Maya.' The poet’s 
solution of the difficulty is as follows. “The Upani^ads have 
solved the problem by saying q i fem i fil 

'From the bliss of Brahman all that exists has arisen’. It is his 
desire, his bliss, not any external force. In this way, after finish- 
ing the path of difference, when we reach the Differenceless, that 
is, Pure Bliss, out path curves and comes back to the differences. 
But we then see these differences in and through Bliss, and there- 
fore there is no bondage. Action then becomes the action of 
bliss and is saved by discarding all desire for fruits — the world 
becomes a world of bliss. Karma then ceases to be ultimate, the 
world ceases to be ultimate ; only bliss becomes ultimate. Thus, 
emancipation leads us to union, non-attachment takes us to 
love.” 

In the sermon on To>o ( Fourth Series ) the poet takes for 
his text the verse of the I^opani?ad : 

and pomts out that there are two main ideas in this verse, indi- 
cated respectively, by the two verbs *0^1 whTOTI. The 

first conveys the idea of Being and the second that of Doing. 
Being and Doing are the two significant ideas about God, and 
His nature reveals itself in the constant oscillation from 
Being to Doing and from Doing to Being. His aspect of Being 
is indicated by the neutral adjectives WKHHl, etc., and that 
of Doing by the masculine adjectives etc. As 

with the twofold aspect of God, so also with the twofold aspect 
of man. We have also a side eff being and a side of doing. 
“We also are and do. The more our being becomes free from 
impediments and perfect, the mote will <m doing become 
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beautiful and apptopdate. What gives petfection to out bemg ? 
Sinless purity. Through non-attachment, be free from the 
bondage of desire — be pure, be unaffected. In that realization 
of Brahman the more your being becomes perfect, the more you 
become all-pervasive through your unrestrained, sinless mind, 
the more you will acquire the right to enter into everything, 
the more will you make the world a poem and your mind a 
kingdom^ the more will you acquire an empire over the outer 
world as well as the inner ; in other words, the more the 
sovereignty of the soul is evident, the more will you feel that 
within you dwells an abode of emancipation.” 

In the sermon, named Tbree-Storied ( Sixth Series ), the 
poet speaks of three distinct cultural stages of man — ^natural, 
moral and spiritual. At the first stage, nature is everything for 
us. All our inclinations, our thoughts, our actions are directed 
towards nature. Even our gods assume the shape of natural 
forces. We treat them as external and try to appease them with 
sacrifices and with offerings of food and other things. Then 
slowly a disillusionment comes upon us, we begin to feel that 
nature cannot give us what we want, and a revolt against nature 
gradually gains volume within us. At that stage, we discard 
the external world and place ourselves in our inner sanctuary. 
We begin to treat as insignificant the pain, the misery, the want 
which puts fetters upon us. We begin to put under severe 
restraint our desires and inclinations. This is the stage of 
morality. But then we realize that in the inner world there is 
not merely a complicated system of restraints but there is some- 
thing positive, namely, the light of Ananda which illumines the 
inner as well as the outer world. This is the stage which the 
poet calls spiritual. The nature of this stage is thus described 
by him : **Thcn the conflict between the inner and the outer 
disappears. Then not victory, but bliss, not struggle but play, 
not diffeyenre but unity, not I but all, then neither outer nor 
inner, but oinly Brahman is there — wHSwt 

|n the sermon on Dtaih ( Sixth Series ) the poet says that 
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the otdilUfy man of the world wants to worship God without 
making any sacrifices, without disturbing in any way the routine 
of his life. He wants, in other words, to serve both God and 
Mammon at the same time. But this sort of deverness will not 
do. If we want to serve God, we must be prepared to give up 
everything for Him. Death is nothing but a compulsory way 
of making us give up everything, for it is a sundering of all the 
ties that bind us to this world. If we are to be reborn in God, 
we must tear ourselves away from everything that we have in 
this world. That is why death is a necessary condition of 
rebirth. The poet therefore says, “Once we have to die com- 
pletely. It is only then that we can be reborn in God. We 
have to die wholly and completely. I must know this very 
clearly that, so far as the life that I had is concerned, I am dead. 
I am not that man— I have not a particle of that which I had in 
that life. I am dead, so far as my wealth, my fame, my comfort 
is concerned ; I am only living in God.” Death, therefore, with 
the poet is rebirth in God. 

I am afraid limitations of space make it impossible for me 
to present to the readers many other gems of thought that lie 
scattered in these sermons. They are, in fact, a veritable mine 
of spiritual treasures, and, I may add, spiritual treasures of our 
Arya Dharma. The poet, in fact, shows himself here not merely 
as a poet but as one of the greatest seers and prophets of Arya 
Dharma. 



TAGORE AT EIGHTY 

fy Annada Sankar Ray 

Four years ago I met the Poet in a boat on the Atrai river. He 
had come from Patisar and was awaiting the train. Later we 
came up to the station platform together and got into the same 
compartment. Never before had I had Rabindranath to myself. 
I remarked a new beauty in his face. I saw it again last year 
at Santiniketan. It is the beauty that flowers in the life of an 
artist when he transcends all earthly desires in a true detachment 
from the world. In him it is united with the mature serenity 
of his declining age, the “all passions spent” tranquillity of the 
autumn, reflected on his brow which is framed with white hair 
like autumnal Mas grass. I had not liked him so well before ; 
he had not seemed so beautiful. It was to show himself thus 
that he needed to live so long. And if life is self-revelation 
there is need of his living yet longer. Perhaps this is why the 
Rishis said : “Let us see a hundred autumns ; let us live a 
hundred autumns.” 

As he draws near to death his fear of it diminishes. He 
seems to have heard the indistinct murmur of the sea beyond 
the estuary of his life. The poetry he writes nowadays reflects 
this. Even though linked with bodily suffering it brings him 
happiness. Unafraid, unattached, cleansed, he partakes of the 
joy of this realisation, the crowning joy of life. It was of this 
that Browning wrote ; 

Grow olcl along with me, 

The best is yet to bo- 
lt comes to us when, having got ready to go, we await convey- 
ance. What is to be taken along has been got together ; what is 
to be left b ehind has been put in order. No confusion remains, 
within or without. There is no remorse for anything left untidy ; 
there is no regret for anything left unfinished. Staying a day 
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or two longer does not interest him ; neither is he eager to go. 
He loves humanity and humanity loves him. He cannot break 
off this relationship suddenly. 

Though he is not eager to go he feels ashamed at times 
of being alive. The gradual fading of the great hopes he 
cherished for humanity bewilders and perplexes him. He feels 
to the core of his heart the depths to which humanity has fallen. 
Where is the Germany that was so dear to him, the Germany 
that accorded him a royal reception ? Where is the Japan that 
was even more dear to him ? And England ? The England 
he honoured from childhood, the England whose respect and 
recognition brought him world fame in his middle age ? He 
has had to witness the downfall and destruction of these 
civilised nations. And his unfortunate country ! His concern 
for his country is mournful, a lament at times almost delirious 
with grief. There is nothing to be proud of, nothing to hope 
for ; there is only the humiliation of the passing days, the pain 
of existence. StiU he trusts India, trusts Gandhi. The young 
of all countries, the newcomers, have his blessings always. He 
has an undying faith in the inexhaustible youth of the world. 
I got no satisfactory reply when I asked him whether he still 
believed in God. But he believes in the inherent resilience of 
nature and in the abiding goodness of man. 

Though the evening of his life is overcast with clouds he 
continues to shine with unabated intensity. His last days, like 
those of Goethe and Tolstoy, are filled with a varied activity. 
Younger writers admit that even at this age he puts them to 
shame every day with the volume of his writing. But that is 
not the only thing he does. He asked me whether 1 painted and 
was disappointed to hear I did not, as though there were no 
jc^ equal to it, as though everyone who tried, could. This 
time 1 myself saw him with his drawing materials. He said 
that he could express himself with a brush in a way that he could 
not througjh writing. He is attracted to it like an old mm to a 
young wife. If editors did not constrain him to writC) pediaps 
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he would ptefei to paint. The stroke of his brush is strong and 
vigorous despite his dinuning sight. What he paints is in one 
sense more precious than his writing for in it we see him as he 
really is today. He writes from force of habit and it is bound 
to be somewhat hackneyed. With painting, it is different. It 
seems to me that different mediums of expression have suited 
him at different ages. He still composes songs but we find him 
less in them than in his pictures. Fifteen years ago he was 
to be found more in his songs than in his prose. Poetry is 
of course his life-long companion. But his poetry too is 
becoming abstract like his paintings. He advised me to write 
nursery rhymes. Bengali poetry at its most natural is to be 
found in nursery thymes. He explained it all to me in such a way 
that I became an easy convert though I have not yet tried 
writing them. The rhymes he has written are his pictures in 
another form. One feels that he is sucking the honey of pure 
sound as he does that of pure line. He does not trouble him- 
self about the sense. In his second childhood he delights as 
children delight in line for its own sake, in sound for the sake 
of sound. But these creations of his are neither meaningless 
nor unintelligible. In his painting the thing that strikes the eye 
most is his force ; it is the force that was prehistoric man’s. 
In his rhymes it is his wonder that impresses, the deUghted 
surprise with which primitive man first joined sound to sound. 
Both his pictures and his rhymes express the unconscious mind. 
It is as though he allowed this mind, the mind of a hundred 
thousand years ago which dwells beneath the modem minds of all 
of us, to come up and express itself. 

He writes, he paints, he composes songs, he considers the 
decor of dance presentations. I have heard that privately he 
conducts experiments in cooking and gives homeopathic wd 
biodiemic medical advice. This activity is a life-long habit. At 
^elaidah I heard that once he buried some fish in an attempt 
tomake a tiew kind of manure. It rotted and the smdl neady 
dnm the peoffie from thdt vilh^. Similarly when his son 
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was to farm, sending him to America did not satisfy him, he 
teught or was going to buy an entire sandbank for him to 
cultivate. At the Shelaidah office I read some letters of his 
pertaining to the zemindary. In them he revealed himself as a 
very capable landowner. Though they were well written there 
was no trace of the literary man in them. I have seen an example 
of his zemindary management at Patisar and I have witnessed his 
concern for the welfare of his tenants. His tenants themselves 
have told me that they love him and shall never forget him. I 
recall one of the stories of his youth that I heard from an old 
man. After his father’s death the tenants brought him various 
presents at the time of the sradh ceremony. As it was the custom 
he accepted them on the first day. On the second, however, he 
gave them all back. “How shameful 1” he exclaimed to their 
astonishment, “It is my father’s sradb and I accept gifts from 
you 1” It is unlikely that a stranger announcement was ever 
made by an Indian landowner. It is only natural that his tenants 
should respect him. At Atrai the Poet told me, “The tenants 
when they came said that as they had not had the good fortune 
to see the prophet they would take a look at me.” 

If his tireless industry puts Rabindranath on a level with 
Goethe and Tolstoy there remains a fundamental difference 
between them. They progress through their work like rivers, 
flowing forward without pausing, Rabindranath’s progress is 
like the flight of a bird. He wings about the sky and comes 
back to his nest. 

At the end of my song let me 

Be able to retoro to the refrain — 

This is the voice, not of Europe, but of India. The sadbaaS 
of Rabindranath returns repeatedly to its source. In an innff 
recess of his heart there is a refuge where he nests. To it he 
has returned again and a^n before setting out afresh. At every 
step he has harmonised his nest with Ac sky. Posterity will 
find a de^ consistoicy in his beginning and his end, his wuif^ 
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and his svmset. Such constancy, such unity, will not be found 
in the life of any other man of his times. 

From one point of view this is a limitation. His nest does 
not allow the bird to fly far. He must return to it every night. 
In Rabindranath’s life there is fullness and richness but his flight- 
range is not limitless though the sky he flies in is. The refrain 
of his life’s song reiterates the eternal. The fault is not his 
alone, it is his country’s. The scope of our wings is restricted 
physically and mentally if not rhetorically. We run forward and 
back ; we cannot go out of sight. On the other hand, unswer- 
ving progress also has its drawbacks. There is no peace in it. 
Neither the last days of Goethe nor those of Tolstoy were 
peaceful. Defeats, victories, hesitations and doubts, anxieties and 
problems swirled about them. If such internal conflicts exist in 
Rabindranath they are held firmly in check. Thanks to the 
teaching he received from his father and from nature, he remains 
imperturbable even when outside conflicts cast their shadows 
upon him. The injustices and oppressions of the contemporary 
world scene afflict him but cannot upset him, for the peace of his 
nest is his armour. 

This inner armour of his has saved him again and again ; 
never has he lost his footing or drifted from his moorings. It is 
so strong that even at eighty his conversation is never incoherent 
or his pronouncements untimely. Whatever he says he says well, 
with feeUng and wit. He still uses alliteration and simile. Puns 
and humorous sallies come naturally to him. Though his body 
is feeble there is no trace of it in his mind. His memory is failing 
and sometimes he makes mistakes but his fancy is as rich as ever, 
his intelligence as refined, his politeness as impeccable, his kind- 
ness as spontaneous Time has not misted his intellect and his 
wisdom is bright and unfiaded. His inner armour has saved him 
in his old age from the greatest of all shames— -senility. 

Rabindranath is a busy man. In the Upani;ads it is 
■wtitten : Dmn to Im and labour a hundrtd jtars. Engaged 
still in his labours he is about to complete his eightieth year. Yet 
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he is a man of leisure too. Whenever I have gone to him he has 
received me as though he had any amount of it. He has talked with 
me as though time hung heavy on his hands. But not for long. 
Someone else’s turn comes in a few minutes. Actually he has no 
time at all ; he works incessantly. Yet he has created an atmos- 
phere of holiday about him. There is no hurry or rush. I 
was unable to discover the source of this leisure. Perhaps when 
one has become truly free work no longer binds. One works but 
work is like play, Rabindranath is a free man, if not spiritually, 
at least mundanely. Unbound, his heart is on holiday. 

Ordinarily, conservatism increases with age. With 
Rabindranath, the reverse has been true. Being a liberated spirit, 
he is free from prejudice. I have heard that one can talk to him 
on any subject, even promiscuity. In “The Laboratory”, a short 
story published last year, I found proof of it. No modem writer 
is more modem or more daring than he. His artistry is such 
that nothing unhealthy is awakened in the mind. Rabindranath’s 
armour has protected him here also. He was not always so 
unbiased. His preference for purity was at one time deeply 
rooted. With the liberation of his intellect his prejudices have 
fallen away. But he has not surrendered his armour. On the 
contrary, it has been because of it that his mind has been able to 
free itself. As the body, unless it is well-knit and hardy, oumot 
bear the burden of age so the mind cannot dispense with its 
shackles unless its core is well-shielded and firm. Thus in his 
writing of free verse he can disregard the mles because he has 
completed his apprenticeship to rhyme and meter. A master of 
rhyme he can ^oose not to use it. Behind his apparent freedom 
is the disopline a life-time. He has earned the right to take 
liberties wiA impunity. 

Rabindranath’s life is the story of the flowering' of the 
himdred-petalled lotos of his genius. As each petal opened 
bonds fdl away. Sitting on the shore of compkdon he awaits 
final tdease— the last ferry. 

( TremtUfted from tiio driginal Bdngilili by Lila Bay ) 



A POET’S SIGHT 


Bj Amiya Chaktavarty 
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Rabindranath was saying : 

“What lies before me I do not know. Looking at the road 
I have travelled, I feel surprised. At each bend came the unfore- 
seen, scenes changed, fresh moments emerged carrying life’s 
mystery. 

“Not inner consciousness alone but the colourful world 
that I have traversed gives me intense delight. Life’s memorable- 
ness crowds into my mind. Rural distances, clustering house- 
holds, the busy river-side, fairs and festivals : these I have put 
into my stories. The full noon-day would possess me, laden 
with sights and sounds, sometimes it would darken with clouds — 
they have passed into my songs. And I have been engaged 
in national work, planning for social and educational reform : 
what a lot I have written. Then came the call to Santiniketan 
comer : a few trees and children : a bare festival in which 
people from many lands joined to discover each other. 

“Through all this I have sought the fulfilment of my 
vision — what will remain of it ? 

“Perhaps something will rem^n in my writings, but in 
this world the decree of imperishability does not last. Now 
I feel tired even to think. The time for writing is gone. I see 
pictures in my mind. I cannot tell you what a world of sight 
I have entered.” 

The Santiniketan sky is ablaze with Cbaitra ^ , bare horizon’s 
mirage encircles patches of green and a few house-tops which is 
the Ashram, W^at Rabindranath said goes well with the skyful 

t Ifueli'Afni, M mmit ol Um Basgsli yau. 
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sight of this Year’s End. And the significance of this atmos- 
pheric vision lies in some reference to the green heart of things, 
which grows. 

n 

Planted in the gravel, the panchabati — five trees placed there 
by the poet himself— continue to flourish ; defeating the dry soil 
this tree-shaded abode of learning beckons to us. 

In this very grey world of to-day the powerful sight which 
has raised the Visva-Bharati would not be so easily understood. 

Under the dust lies the soil which the roots must reach. 
There we shall find shelter for culture and education which is 
universal ; from hidden depths of continuity hew sight comes up 
again and again to the lighted air. Our symbolic leaves and 
shoots live in union with soil and sun ; spreading out in a 
diversity of foliage. Studying this small poem of the Earth, 
Santiniketan, I have thought of this mystery of dual vision. 
We might hold on to it while the dust-storm rages. 

As a frequent visitor, I have realised that here the terms of 
life’s reference are on the increase. I have not tried to collect 
much evidence : perhaps a tree has been framed, where its trunk 
reaches the ground — near it somebody has drawn an alpona of 
conch-shell and the ehakra ; a Chinese scholar is poring over the 
Tripitaka ; there is the new tennis court for girls ; in the Tea- 
Qrcle sitting on mats or wicker morahs different nationals arc 
eagerly conversing. Near the Co-operative Stores the new labo- 
ratory building flaunts its foundation. A cartful of red gravel has 
been dumped in front of “Shyamali” cottage, it goes well with the 
fiery blossoms of that thomy-limbed shimtd tree. The Sona- 
jhury branches have suddenly become wild yellow ; mem blossoms, 
Iqmon blossoms, madhavi and hya circulate with the seasons. It 
moves, it changes. In the Vidya-Bluvana researchers sit busy wriih, 
the palm-leaf manuscripts ; in the departments of Att proceed 
song, dance, and pictures. About a mile further away are rural 
industries, farming, r^dr/1^4---aoother branch of wodc. But the 
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roots and brahches meet in a complete ideal of Ashram life for 
which you must seek within the sight of a great poet. 

To me the perennial factor is the coming together of things 
— ^how did this happen in a lonely meadow ? The advent of 
scholars and artists, spring and rain festivals, electric light in mud 
huts* literary evenings arranged by children from different 
provinces — ^many streams have met within a small enclosure. 

That this current will be dried up I find it hard to visualise 
even when I look far afield. Whither India ? Will not this green 
centre of Bengal be kept open for hospitality ? Are we not also 
regionally conscious these days when India’s cultural unity has to 
be strengthened ? 

In any case, what has been attained cannot be disproved. 
This unique flowering of civilisation will live as part of human 
experience. 

This is not to say that perfection has been reached ; indeed 
it is the sense of something unfinished which rests one’s eyes in 
Santiniketan. No brick and mortar paradise affords you bare 
admittance here, official finality carrying out its behest with com- 
placent robots. Space remains for us to be developed not with 
cement but with human experience. Why should I not come 
here to read a book under the trees, and luck providing, even 
invest in a cottage, a palm-fringed production, down Tal-tori 
wiy ? Here the skies are full of songs, Rabindranath’s songs. If 
we could speak well of this place to a doxen people, that would 
be a contribution. Creative processes are helped in devious 
ways. 


in 

Rabindranath’s sight, as disclosed in a public enterprise — 
this has baen my theme. The of a new outlook, eternalised 
in literary and ardstic expression cannot be adequately discussed 
hcttf. 

Tiilt RsfHndtanath ended by saying : 
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“I do not worry any more as to what will remain or not. 
The Upani}ad\m said — ‘Remember your deed* — and this has 
surely been said about our inner mind.*’ 

From our view-point, Rabindranath’s artistic manifestation, 
even if it be the outer evidence, carries the seal of immortality. 
In his poems there sweeps the breath of a vanished age, signet of 
Earth’s wonder, and there is a store of fruits and flowers for 
many coming years. Creations which hold so much of life’s 
music and rhythm must depend upon the existence of Nature 
itself. In history we have seen the indestructibility of words, of 
words uttered by the great. Generals have perished shouting in the 
netherworld of ancient Italy — even to-day death’s carousal holds 
in new domains of suicidal might — but Dante’s Beatrice shines in 
an aureole of words, at the door of heaven. When our police, 
priestcraft and zemindar will have vanished with the dust of 
modernity, Bengal’s inmost heart untouched by lurid transience, 
will not die. People on the banks of the Padma will even then 
hear the voice of their poet, who is writing poems now in 
evening light. The wide landscape will bear witness to life’s 
miracle once uttered in Rabindranath’s language. 


IV 

What realism is I do not know, but truth’s courage, I am 
sure, is to be identified with Rabindranath’s writings as with Ws 
other activities. 

To-day in his New Year’s Address, he looks at man and 
confesses his amazement at “the cruel demoralised state of 
humanity which claims to be dviliscd” ; this demoralisation he 
finds ^pressed in “a vast contemptuous indifference towards crores 
of men”. Unashamed greed, which must one day loosen its alten 
grip on India, ushers in prospects of chaotic disruption ; tptc- 
repeating and ritual will not save us eifher from the consequence. 
“India’s . . . agcmising poverty . . . exc^ding want of food, clotli* 
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watet, education, health and whatever is essential for man’s 
mind and body. . . his existence. . . .” — can evasion save our 
humanity from facts such as these ? 

Man’s suffering, in a seer’s vision, has not been banished as 
unreal, actuality is realised as part of truth. The challenge lies in 
man’s spiritual consciousness, liberating action befitting our 
humanity. Ponderous spirituality propitiating evil by gifts in 
order to safeguard bliss for select people— this would be unthink- 
able in Rabindranath. His vision is fearless because it is based 
on love and can never agree to extension of wrongs, however 
augustly patronised, or to irresponsible citizenship in private 
worlds. Wishful sanctuary in India’s past again, he knows, will 
not create the future. 

Even in his earliest publication, sixty-three years ago, 
Rabindranath’s clarity of sight finds expression. Kavi-Kdbini 
( A Poet’s Story ) was published in 1878. Here are translated 
extracts : 


Wbftt you have seen, and what you watch to-day, 

Have not these, 0 mountain, made you shiver ? 

Agonised unrest in the world of man, 

Bloodshed, tyranny, evirs turbulence ? 

Crores of men, in dark dungeons, 

Crushed in bondage, imprisoned. 

Fill heaven’s ears with piteous cry. 

And at last their spirits flag, bereft of fire. 

Chains of oalumny are ornaments 
Clasped on our necks, in supine acceptance. 

Into youth’s garden an artist walks as it were by right, but 
those who think that Rabindranath was ever induced to ignore 
life’s harsher aspects, ate wrong even if they may be 
"realists”. 

Moltitqdes, their peace and freedom 
Trampled under power’s eangninary tread. 

And yet tyrants wonld claim to be men, 

Woittld boast of being oiviUsed 1 
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Extiaofdiiiaiy similarity is here to be observed between 
sixteen and eighty— not has there been much (Mnge in the 
conditions described above. 

Rabindranath can utter this because he has the courage to 
accept Europe’s great humanity even while condensing its 
political civilisation. Even as a boy he strove to express, in 
halting words, an ideal of world humanity which later took shape 
in Visva-Bharati. Not through reprisal but through realisation 
of true relationship, and humane action has he welcomed a new 
era of understanding. His eyes have been fixed on a wide arena 
of human fellowship. 

No one a master, none a slave— 

( Kavi-Eahini ) 

From his early days he sought for reality in a deep 
communion with nature but he also sought fulfilment in human 
nature — ^“the great heart of man” as he calls it in Kavi-¥Jhm. 
There, he sings, 

I had once heard from a wandering saint 
‘Man’s heart must find another one’. . . . 

In his dual aspiration— union with man and with his 
universe— lies the secret of a poet’s life. And also the springs 
of his worldly activities. Perhaps we shall reach near to his 
present *‘world of sight” if we can understand better the nature 
of his faith which has given him vision. 



THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Bj Radhakamai Mukherjee 

The world has not given birth to many world poets whose 
imaginative creations live and inspire people through the ages. 
Among world poets there are yet fewer who have been men 
of wisdom and action which have their messages for aU times 
to come. 

There are hardly any pressing problems in the life of 
India and of humanity of which Rabindranath Tagore has not 
given definite and far-seeing solutions. And as the world comes 
back from the use of force, lust and hatred and confusion of 
values to the seat of reason, it will find again and again joy and 
hope in his social philosophy, in his cultural and educational 
experiments and in his institutions at Santiniketan. 

To modern political India distracted by the conflicts of 
communities, castes and religions he interprets the history of 
civilisation as one in which mankind is seeking to attempt 
a definite synthesis. For Indian culture is a synoptic whole in 
which the Aryans and the non- Aryans, the ancient Greeks and 
the Persians, Muhammedans of West and those of Central Asia 
and the English from Great Britain have contributed to the 
process of creation. We neither have the right not the power, 
he warn? us, to exclude any one people from building up the 
future destiny of India. To an urban-industrial India neglecting 
the viUag<( and the villager his message is that of self-sufficiency 
in the hamlgrs and cp-opetation of the villagers for the purposes 
of reconstruction, education, improvement of 

commu m cations apd water supply and the provision of all cul- 
tural ame ^nirif^ fpi the rural folks. The conception of a peasant 
democracy;, gyfivj dp g out (rf the union of sdf-conscious and- 
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independent mtal communes has permanent lessons for an 
agdcultural country like ours in which parliamentarism is likely 
to develop itself into a class rule, the supremacy of the new rich 
and middle classes. 

One who has seen at work his rural education and recons- 
truction programme at Sriniketan cannot but appreciate the 
nobility, certitude and comprehensiveness of his political vision, 
in which agricultural co-operation and education, folk art, 
festival and pageant recreate themselves along with a free creative 
and self-governing peasantry that does not surrender itself to 
either bureaucratic inspection or socialistic regimentation. 

Rabindranath Tagore has been one of the founders of the 
national education movement which not only stands for vemacular- 
isation and the eschewing of “exam and cram” — ^who can ever for- 
get his just and admirable satire of the Parrotts Training ? — but also 
for the renovation of India’s rich cultural heritage in the minds 
and hearts of her youth through educational experimentation. And 
yet he has been also the life and soul of Visva-Bharati, intended 
as a caitre of learning for the understanding and rapprochement 
of the world’s major cultures. And this institution, as the Poet 
envisaged it, would also be the centre of the economic life of 
India, using science for agriculture so as to feed itself and its 
alumni, and grouping round it all the neighbouring villages and 
vitally uniting them with itself in all its economic efforts and 
experiences. A University which teaches and co-ordinates the 
cultural products and experiences of humanity, and yet one 
which lives by its own labour through both the minds and 
muscles of its students can alone give the training and the dis- 
cipline for building up the fftture social and economic order. 

The Poet’s distant journeys to different countries in Europe 
from Great Britdn to Russia and Turkey and in the New Woi^ 
in Canada, the United States and Peru as well as in Japan, China 
and the Dutch East Indies have contributed nbt a little in fbrgpbog 
new channels of cultund intercouise, and in reviving the ancimt 
ideological bonds of India with the Far Eastern countijes. 
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At the close of the nineteenth century, just before the 
outbreak of the South African war and again in 1926 when he 
went to Europe, Tagore wrote with almost prophetic vision 
about “the blood-red clouds of the West and whirlwind of 
hatred” driving the peoples to “a clash of steel”. 

The world-teacher found out that the greatest problem 
for humanity is not the conflict between the East and the West 
which preoccupies Asiatic thinkers but the conflict between man 
and the machine, between personality and organisation. Whether 
in the East or in the West, it is huge and hungry organisations 
which are expanding beyond limit ; these overwhelm the indivi- 
dual man, and cat up the life-stuff of humanity. Tagore remains, 
like the ancient seers of India, a confirmed believer in the 
Person of Persons. “I believe in life,” says he, “only when 
it is progressive ; and in progress, only when it is in harmony 
with life. I preach the freedom of man from the servitude 
of the fetish of hugeness, the non-human. I refuse to be styled 
an enemy of enlightenment, because I do stand on the side of 
Jack the human, who defies the big, the gross, and wins victory 
at the end.” 

This uncompromising affirmation of the majesty, the 
dignity and the glory of the individual and the human is in 
Rabindranath’s case not a matter of philosophy but of a profound 
mystical experience. That experience of the concreteness or the 
humanity of God and of the divinity of Man the Eternal, the 
Person of Persons, has again and again expressed itself freely and 
exuberantly in a thousand and one poems and songs of his. 

The twentieth century has been the era of false gods and 
false fetishes— -the pugnacious gods of individual nations and the 
inexorable fetishes of efficiency which regiment human bodies and 
human souls in the insatiable pursuit of power. This has led to 
war, to re-barbarisation and abnegation of humanity’s cherished 
liberties on a scale unparalleled in its history. It is a mystical 
tc*a8scrtion Gi the glory of Man-god or God-man, which alone 
can save the world from the cult of power and its inevitable 
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nemesis of conflict between man and man, between class and class, 
between nation and nation. Neither the economic international- 
ism of a new League of Nations nor the revival of the traditions 
of the French Revolution and British Liberalism, neither the 
socialistic dream of the unity of the proletariat of all nations nor 
a new appeal to a sense-born humanism and art can muster the 
influence necessary today for world peace. And as long as world 
peace is not established in this century or the next, Rabindranath 
Tagore’s vision of the spiritual kinship of man which is universal 
will have an ever-increasing significance. The world teacher has 
said : “So long men had been cultivating, almost with religious 
fervour, that mentality which is the product of racial isolation ; 
poets proclaimed, in a loud pitch of bragging, the exploits of their 
popular fighters ; money-makers felt neither pity nor shame in the 
unscrupulous dexterity of their pocket-picking, diplomats scatter- 
ed lies in order to reap concessions from the devastated future of 
their own victims. Suddenly the walls that separated the different 
races are seen to have given way, and we find ourselves face to 
face. And thus to all men : The God of humanity has arrived 
at the gates of the ruined temple of the tribe. Though he has 
not yet found his altar, I ask the men of simple faith, wherever 
they may be in the world, to bring their offering of sacrifice to 
him. I ask them to claim the right of manhood to be friends of 
men. I ask once again, let us, the dreamers of the East and the 
West, keep our faith firm in the Life that creates and not in the 
Machine that constructs.” 

It is not only the wisdom of India that speaks thus through 
her social philosopher, but also the garnered experience of 
humanity of both the East and the West. The economic revolu- 
tion in the era of big business, large cities and disease-ridden 
slums of nineteenth-century Europe has now made a tour round 
the world, and this underlies the tremendous and ever-sharpening 
conflicts not only between class and class, and nation and nation, 
but also between the individual, the custodian and focus of the 
ultimate values, and the organisation which has everywhere obs- 
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cuted and obliterated the latter through the worship of efficiency 
and power. If civilisation is to be saved from the new outbreak of 
savagery within its gates, it needs a social philosophy like that of 
Rabindranath Tagore which grounds itself on religion and can 
thus move the hearts of the multitude. For social planning, even 
on a world basis, by economists, statesmen and financiers, cannot 
usher in the new order unless humanity changes its present life- 
organisation, its hierarchy of values, and that re-orientation can 
come only from a living religion. It is only the Religion of Man 
such as India’s and Tagore’s that can furnish the adequate social 
philosophy and impel the planning of the future order. 
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THE POETRY OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


By Buddhadevfl Bose 

Habindranath Tagore is a phenomenon. The quality, the 
quantity, the infinite variety of his writings have made him one 
of the world’s greatest literary artists and, taking all things 
together, perhaps the greatest since Shakespeare. If in the West 
he is not generally mentioned with Dante, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, that is simply because he writes in a language with which 
few Europeans are familiar. 

The West has honoured him like a king ; he has won the 
Nobel Prize and the admiration of eminent literary personalities, 
yet it would be useful to remember that those who read him in 
any language but his own know very little of him indeed. The 
West knows him as a mystic, a magnificent-looking Hindu seer, 
the incarnation of India’s message to the world, and this too is 
true that India never sent out to the world a better representative 
of her culture. But to his countrymen he is the beloved poet, 
the maker and singer of songs, and this is the role he himself 
prefers to all others, as many of his poems, plays and essays 
testify. For who would be seer or saint or prophet when one 
can be a poet ! We who speak his language can never think of 
him as an exalted dignitary or as a man transcendentally holy ; 
we feel that he is ours, of us and with us, pouring forth in an 
incessant cascade of song the very breath of our beings. To see 
him is perhaps to be incited with awe, nor can one look upon 
his godlike face and form and hear his rich, musical voice without 
immediately placing him on a cold, glittering height of adoration. 
But this feeling is dispelled on reading his works. There rivers 
shimmer and green plains darken under a passing cloud ; there 
are the unending cycle of seasons and the everlasting procession 
of human beings : the heart of Bengal opens out and we discover 
ourselves. 
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This is why Tagore’s fame as a mystic has never gained 
ground in his own country, outside strictly academic circles. To 
be frank, we do not love Gitdnjali for its mystical qualities but 
for its superb poetry. It is not 

I dive down into the depth of the ocean of forms, hoping to gain 
the perfect pearl of the formless — 
or 

Thou hast made me endless, such is thy pleasure. This frail 
vessel thou emptiest again and again, and fillest it ever with fresh 
life— 

but 

Olouds heap upon clouds and it darkens. Ah, love, why dost 
thou let me* wait outside at the door all alone— 
or 

In the deep shadows of the rainy July, with secret steps, thou 
walkest, silent as night, eluding all watchers 

that really goes deep down into our beings and thrills us to 
the marrow. These poems, simple, delicate and flower-like in 
form, have a rock-like core that will preserve the Tagorean aroma 
for centuries. It is on such pieces that Tagore’s greatness or 
should we say uniqueness — as a poet ultimately rests. 

Poetry endures longer than prose, and lyric poetry has 
greater hold on the individual mind than either epic or dramatic 
verse, both of which aim at collective audiences. Happily, 
therefore, Tagore is greater in his poetry than in his prose, and 
greater in his songs than in his poetry. We all know how 
wonderfully versatile he is ; we are fully aware that it is chiefly 
to him that we owe the richness of modern Bengali prose, nor 
can we ever stray far from his fiction and dramas, essays and 
belles-lettres. Yet when it comes to any sort of an evaluation, we 
find that of all the princely gifts he has rained on his undeserving 
countrymen the princelicst of all is, without doubt, his poetry. 1 
further wish to suggest that it is in his short, lyrical pieces ( most 
of which were originally composed as songs or set to tune later 
on ) that his highest poetic powers have been revealed. 
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In his own country, Tagore has attained the peak point in 
every conceivable sphere of writing, but it would be unfair to 
place him only against the background of Bengali literature. 
In order to do full justice to him, we must compare him to the 
greatest writers of the world. And what result does this com- 
parison bring ? Clearly, he has rivals, formidable rivals in the 
sphere of fiction or drama, essay or criticism, humour or phantasy. 
Think of dramatic or narrative poetry, other names rise to the 
Ups. Talk of poetry in the grand manner : even Balaka has its 
peers in world’s literature. But of the pure lyric form he is an 
unapproachable master. We have yet to know of any other poet 
who has to his credit such poignantly beautiful lyric poems, and 
in such profusion. We think of Shakespeare’s songs and sonnets, 
of the fragments of Sappho ; of Villon and Pushkin, Shelley and 
Heine ; excellence we find in all, profusion in some, but this 
reckless abundance, this scattering of all the world’s riches on the 
wayside for any casual traveller to come along and pick up — this, 
I think, is unique to Tagore. His lyrics are as beautiful as they 
are numerous ; their profusion is amazing, and the perfection of 
each little poem even more so. Here, indeed, is God’s plenty. 
Tagore has his rivals in every other sphere, in song he is 
supreme. He has been able to sustain the lyric fervour through 
over sixty years of terrific activity, which included doing things 
only remotely connected with literature. He began to storm us 
with songs when he was sixteen, and at eighty he has not quite 
finished. We all grow older with every year, while every year 
that passes, as Shaw once said of Ellen Terry, makes him 
younger. When he was about forty ( a dangerous age ), he 
wrote the lovely poems of Kshanika, between sixty and seventy 
( roughly speaking ) he reaped the most magnificent harvest of 
songs since the GitanjaU-Gitimalja-Gitali cycle ; the splendour 
of Puravi and the tenderness of MabuyS were both achieved 
between sixty and seventy ; and in the last ten years he 
has devised new •modes of lytic expression in prose-poems 
and verses. Even in his very latest books of poems there 
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is a shade of feeling, a tone of thought he had not exploited 
before. 

Comparing him to the world’s greatest writers, we may 
set forth our results in two bold and clear statements : first, that 
Tagore is incomparable in his combination of many precious 
gifts, for he is at once poet and philosopher, lyrist and humorist, 
novelist, short-storyist and scholar, singer and musical com- 
poser, playwright and actor, essayist, satirist and pamphleteer, 
critic and patriot, religious and political leader, educationist, 
child’s poet, writer of text books and finally — a painter. Secondly, 
Tagore is definitely the world’s greatest lyric genius. 


II 

Lyric poetry is “pure” poetry. It tells no story, conveys no 
noble idea, imparts no instruction, creates no character or situation ; 
it does its work simply by inducing a psychological mood in the 
reader. The mood itself is intangible ; it is like a vague feeling 
of uneasiness, a slight, undefinable illness of the body or like the 
sudden sting of memory. That is why lyric poetry has to 
depend for its effect almost entirely on sound. Communication 
is direct^ that is, it is not achieved through the help of meaning. 
In other words, the medium and meaning become one and the 
same, as in music. Words which are intended to be the means 
of expression themselves become tlie expressed ; to read them — 
or hear them — is to go through a complete experience ; there is 
nothing more to say, and there is nothing to explain. This 
symptom is discernible in varying degrees in all lyric poetry, and 
most completely in Tagore’s shorter lyrics and songs. Because 
they obtain their effect mainly or wholly through sound, through 
the pattern of words, it is extremely difficult to explain why one 
is so deeply moved by them, especially when one is writing in an 
alien language. Writing about Tagore in English is nearly as 
difficult as translating him into English, and this, I think, supports 
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my contention that Tagore’s genius is pre-eminently and intensely 
lyrical. 

I have always admired the English Gitanjali as a miracle 
of translation, but on the whole, Tagore in English is only a 
shadow of his real self. While on the subject of translation of 
poetry, one of the editors of the Oxford Book of Greek Verse 
in Translation very nearly contradicts theory and practice and 
implies that poetry is untranslatable. “What foreigner could 
understand,” he says, “why six simple words of Milton — 

Nymphs and shepherds dance no more 

‘can draw tears’, as A. E. Housman attested, ‘to the eyes of more 
readers than one’ ? What is there in — 

Brightness falls from the air, 

Queens have died young and fair, 

Dust hath closed Helen’s eye. 

— ^why did these lines convey to C. E. Montague’s mind ‘a state 
of poignant exultation’ ? Unless a man is truly bilingual ( and 
such men are rare ) all these effects must escape him.” 

It follows that the subtler effects of poetry — and lyric 
poetry in particular — must be confined to those bom to the 
poet’s language. There are many in India today who are very 
much familiar with the English language and English poetry, yet 
many of them will perhaps confess that lines of verse very highly 
rated by English writers have sometimes made very little 
impression on them. This, in one sense, is the weakness of poetry 
and, in another, its strength. It makes poetry local, regional or 
national, whichever term you prefer ; at the same time, it gives 
poetry an imperishable quality. Primitive word-magic, witches’ 
abracadabra, mystical, meaningless and omnipotent chantings of 
priests, dance-rhythm of nursery rhymes — all survive in poetry. 
Meanings change and intermingle, philosophies fade, ideas grow 
banal, and the word endures. Many of the most typical poems 
of Ta^re are simply magical. I feel it anew every time I open 
one of his books of songs. Personally, I cannot read more than 
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three or four of his songs in succession : there is a catch at the 
throat, and I have to close the book and seek relief in some 
trivial occupation. Who can explain why a single simple sen- 
tence ( or part of a sentence ) like 


or 




or 

strikes at the heart like a pang, “drawing tears”, as Housman 
would have said, “fo more readers than one”? What foreigner 
can understand the “state of poignant exultation” such lines 
convey ? 


HI 

I have chosen the quotations carefully ( and there are 
hundreds of lines like these ), confining my attention to those 
passages which seem to me perfect specimens of “pure” poetry. 
There are those who prefer grandeur of thought, as in 

or 

and there are those who prefer the marvel of metaphor, as in 

C’TC’f 
fTr? 3rtl§ 

or 

njrfcpitir c^sp 

?[W1 
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and the loyalty of the general readers of Bengal is divided between 
the story poems, the political poems and those poems where 
rhymes and alliteration take one’s breath away. There is a depth 
of thought in Tagore’s poetry which takes a whole life’s time to 
fathom, his narrative and dramatic poems are superb and, of course, 
he is a master of metaphor. He has invented new metrical 
principles and stabilised the old ones, he has exploited every 
technical device possible to the Bengali language ; his genius 
glows in his use of rhyme, alliteration, assonance and even 
onomatopoeia. All this is true ; he has poems to suit every 
taste, every passing mood, and it is not at all surprising that 
different persons admire his poetry for different reasons. My 
concern here is particularly to point out those • poems where the 
interest of story or idea and the dazzle of metaphor or rhyme-alli- 
teration scheme are equally absent, poems which are utterly bare 
and magnificently simple. I have given only a few instances, but 
every reader will be able to supply himself with many others. In 
a sense, such poems contain the quintessence of poetry ; at any 
rate, they bring us the finest distillation of the Tagorean spirit. 

There is another angle, however, from which Tagore’s poetry 
should be viewed, unless we are content with forming a quite 
inadequate notion of it. It is true that his most characteristic role 
is that of a lyric poet, yet he is different from other lyric poets in 
his immense range and variety. Shelley, for instance, plays on a 
single chord ; he is a lyrist even in the derivative sense of the 
word, for, by his own admission, he made himself the lyre of the 
tumultuous west wind. Like the music of Pan, his song is sweet, 
sweet and piercing sweet, but the burden of the song is always 
the same. This is generally the case with all lyric poets, highly 
self-centred as they are. Tagore, however, is an exception. He 
is a poet of infinite variety, his range is Shakespearean. His 
voice is not the voice of a lyre, nor that of Pan’s reed ; his voice 
is rather a full-throated orchestra where several instruments play 
in harmony. Consider singly each of his books of poems, and 
you will find that each book is different from its predecessor,— 
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diffetent in technique as well as in tone. Tagore has invented 
and perfected many fine instruments of expression any one of 
which would have built the reputation of a poet, and we may 
add that quite considerable poets might have fallen in love with 
any one of them and descended to the level of self-imitation. 
From this weakness even literary masters are not always free. 
Once a mode or a manner succeeds, the temptation to go on 
repeating it is sometimes too strong even for great minds. For 
instance, that once-terrifying iconoclast, Bernard Shaw, finally 
succumbed to his own idol. Tagore has never repeated or 
imitated himself, he has been constantly changing, constantly 
growing right up to the age of eighty. From his boyhood he 
has been a ceaseless experimentor in poetry, though, for some 
mysterious reason, his prose changed very slowly till Sabuipatra 
impelled him to create the new Bengali prose. It seems that 
as soon as he had published one group of poems he got tired of 
that mode and started evolving a new one. With the 
publication of every book we can almost hear him say — 
“Thank God I have done with that. Now for something new !” 
However enchanting a particular mode may be, he does not wish 
to linger, for he is always outgrowing himself. First we have 
the lovely, delicate and sensuous poems of his first youth, then 
brooding, self-conscious Mdnasi, followed immediately by Sonar 
Tart and Chitrd, where a marriage was arranged between the world 
of human beings and that of Nature. The brooding deepens in 
Kalpand and crystallises in Naivedya and Khejd, while Kshanikd 
goes off in a tangent to a delicious, delirious realm where laugh- 
ter is wedded to love and gaiety to tenderness. No English poet 
could have written Kshanikd, and the only European poet who 
could have conceived of such a work is Heine. This extremely 
rare combination of humour and the lyric spirit is no less remark- 
able in Shishu which contains definitely the finest cycle of child 
poems in world’s literature. Baldkd is tremendous, yet what can 
be mote surprising and more characteristic of Tagore than that 
it should be followed by the racy, homely and colloquial Paid- 
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taka. After Paldtakd came the technical revolution of Lipikd, 
which I always think of as a book of poems — and what else is it ? 
Of the little things in it like Barshdr Dim or Smranir Sadh I can 
say that I tremble with an agonised delight even to think of them. 
To Puravi and Mahuya I have already referred, and Parishesh and 
Punasheha open yet another new phase in Tagore’s poetry. He is 
still experimenting, still intensely interested in the craft of verse, 
and to this day outdoing his juniors in technical innovations. Inter- 
sperse between these the minor works like Chaitali and Kanikd, the 
narrative and dramatic poems, the humorous verses and countless 
songs which represent every change in mood and manner — and 
you will have some idea of the variety of Tagore’s poetry. 
Through all these phases there has been a corresponding change 
and evolution in technique — it could not but be so — but I have 
not the space to discuss it here. It would be enough to say that 
he never got stuck anywhere, his most glorious achievement 
could not fascinate him. However brilliant the phase, he left it 
behind without a sigh, never doubting that the next turn in the 
road would bring something still more wonderful. What he said 
about Shajahan may more aptly be said about himself: he is 
greater than his deeds. 

I 

And his soul’s cry has always been — 

315, 31?, 'S|?r '5(91 I 

IV 

Through his prose writings Tagore has taught us self- 
respect and national consciousness ; he has exhorted us to know 
ourselves, to develop and depend on our own strength, to rise 
against tyranny and oppression, to laugh at demagogues, to love 
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humanity and to be interested in the world. He is the Great 
Master at whose feet two generations have already sat and learned 
and there is no doubt that many other generations will follow 
suit. This is great work, but he has done something greater 
through his poetry. His poetry has initiated us into the mysteries 
of life itself. Lines of his verse are imbedded in our subconscious 
minds ; we live and move about in the aura of his poetry and 
are not aware of it just as we are not aware of the atmosphere 
surrounding us. Sometimes those lines float up to the surface, 
whole poems beat upon us as memory would storm one lying 
awake at night — and we grow still in the midst of an animated 
conversation or suddenly stop in the street while running to catch 
the office bus. His poetry has taught us to live, to love and to 
suffer. His prose introduces us to life, but his poetry teaches 
what to do with it. 
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RABINDRANATH-THE DRAMATIST 


P. Guha-Thakurta 


“Vnlmiki Pratibha is not a composition which will bear 
being read. Its significance is lost if it’s not heard sung. . . .” 

My Beminiscences. 

“In MUyUr Khela, the songs were important, not drama. . . . 

The play of feeling, and not action was its special feature.’’ 

My Beminiscences. 

“What a poet writes is not intended to have any 
meaning. . . . what’s written is to be accepted just as it 
is. . . . I’ve told you this is all like a tune on a flute — not 
something which is to be understood, but just a sound. 

The Poet in PhUlguni. 

“We don’t need any scenery. The only background we need 
is background of the mind — on it we are going to paint a 
picture by passing the brush of music over it.’’ 

The Poet in PhUlgnni, 

The four passages above are selected quite deliberately to suggest 
not only how Rabindranath himself looks at his dramatic work, 
but also what he thinks it should be. It is clear that his outlook 
and theory do not exactly fit in with the accepted ideas on drama, 
nor do they fulfil any of the conditions required by modern 
stagecraft, but that is only to be expected. For, it is the musical 
appeal of drama which has impressed Rabindranath more than 
action, idea more than story ; and he has gone on developing 
its lyrical possibilities almost to the exclusion of everything else — 
unbrokenly from the time he wrote Vdlmiki Pratibba ( The 
Genius of Valmiki ) right up to his Rakta Karavt (Red Olean- 
ders ) and Mukta DhdrS ( The Stream Set Free). Indeed, his 
earlier attempts at playwriting are the most significant of his 
whole career as a dramatist, because they point out clearly the 
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direction in which he was to experiment with the dramatic 
dialogue as in Vrakritir Pratisodh ( Nature’s Revenge ) and Rq/a 
0 Rani ( The King and the Queen ) and Chitra and also to evolve 
the symbolical type of play as in Ddkgbar ( Post Office ) and 
Phdlguni ( The Cycle of Spring ). 

Here it is essential that we grasp the main strands of 
Rabindranath’s dramatic mind which, it is only fair to say, does 
not admit of Pirandello’s definition of drama, namely, “drama 
is action, sir, action, not confounded philosophy”. It only 
exhibits in the main the principle which the poet himself 
enunciates as “the play of feeling and not action”. Once this 
principle is recognised the development of his dramatic art 
presents no complestities either in its style or content. Although 
very few men, living or dead, have exhibited such remarkable 
versatility as Rabindranath, he is chiefly a “lyrist” — ^he has 
thought of many more songs than his books will ever contain. 
Tn this respect his work has developed along lines of its own, 
quite distinct from the main body of the modern Bengali drama. 
He has written and produced most of his plays independently ; 
he has not written plays for the public, but has rather created a 
public for his plays ; but it is essentially the musical qualities 
which distinguish his dramatic genius. 

Read this : “In our house at the time,” he writes of a 
period when he was barely twenty years old and had scribbled 
the play which later took shape as Vdlmiki Pratibha, “a cascade 
of musical emotion was gushing forth day after day, hour 
after hour ; its scattered spray reflecting into our being a whole 
gamut of rainbow colours. Then, with the freshness of youth, 
our new-born energy, impelled by its virgin curiosity, struck out 
new paths in every direction. We felt we would try and test 
everything and no achievement seemed impossible. We wrote, 
we sang, we acted, we poured ourselves out on every side.” 
This was the atmosphere which surrounded him when he 
launched himself as a playwright and which, true to his life’s 
vocation, he has carried with him for these three score and twenty 
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years. This “cascade of musical emotion” is the main channel 
along which has flowed his entire dramatic energy and resource- 
fulness. Rabindranath has lyricised all dramatic action ; all his 
devices, jugglery of words and wonderful magic of metaphor, 
have that for their end. Like music, his drama is just a rhythmic 
ebb and flow of many tunes, all apparently hinged on the major 
key of an idea — a symbol of his own self-expression. That 
partly explains why most of his characters are as poetic as 
himself, staging that idea, becoming those symbols of the poet’s 
creed of life. And so, characteristically enough, songs break 
forth at irregular intervals in many of his plays and stop action. 
The Watchman in Phdlguni asks Chandrahas : “Is it your 
custom to answer questions by songs ?” ‘ Chandrahas says : 
“Yes, otherwise the answer becomes too unintelligible.” 
Watchman : “Then you think your songs intelligible ?” 
Chandrahas : “Yes, quite, because they contain music.” ( He 
sings ). . . . 

So much for the musical strain. Now . we turn to the 
philosophical strain which runs almost parallel to the poet's 
creative consciousness — ^his concept of life. In My Keminiscenees 
Rabindranath has devoted a whole chapter to the «tplanation 
of the meaning of the play Prakritir Pratisodh^ which according 
to him “may be looked upon as an introduction to the whole 
of my literary work ; or rather this has been the subject on 
whic)i all my writings have dwelt — the joy of attaining the 
infinite within the finite.” This play was written towards the 
end of the period when he was slowly emerging as a poet 
with a message and his doctrine — ^“Jivan Devata” or life’s 
Spirit — the immanence of a universal power in the created 
universe— came into full expression in his first batch of symbolical 
plays, namely, Saradotsav ( Autumn Festival ), Achalajatan ( The 
Immovable Sanctuary ) and Dikgbar. It is difficult to judge 
any of these plays by the ordinary conce{>ts of drama, for they 
are conceived aesthetically and expected to be understood 
aesthetically. They are not dramas of circumstance ; it is the 
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permeatifig idea in them that mattets, as in European plays of this 
type — ^Hauptmann’s Hameles Himmelfabrtt Strindberg’s Dream 
PJay, Maeterlinck’s B/ete Bird and Ibsen’s W&ea We Dead Aivaken. 
The main characters in Tagore’s plays of the symbolical type are 
not so much persons of flesh and blood, as personifications of the 
poet’s subjective experience — ^they are, as it were, parts of the 
universal life-force, functioning not in the grosser world of 
matter, but in the world of spirit. One might almost say that 
they are puppets in the hands of Rabindranath through whom he 
expresses his own emotions, rather than teal people acting and 
reacting in the world of sight and touch. It must be said to the 
great artistry of Rabindranath that the symbolic idea hardly 
obtrudes, in fact if does not assume sufficient definiteness to 
impede the free movement of the narrative ; at least in each of 
these three earlier symbolical plays the human interest is sustained 
and the climax is reached by means of simple dramatic touches. 

Pbdlguni introduces Rabindranath’s mote intricate type 
of symbolical drama in which the play is not a mere fantasy, but 
it emerges as an intellectual problem through an elaborately 
worked allegory. In Pbdlguni^ Rakta Karavi^ and Mukta Dbdrd 
the inner meaning eludes the senses : it has to be felt in the 
heart. In other words, it cannot be grasped by plain common 
sense, for it takes our minds away from all plausibility. At this 
stage Rabindranath emerges as a full-fledged critic of our 
mechanical and soulless civilization and it crystallizes in 
Rakta Karavi. The rather severe satire in the play on the 
tyranny of a materialistic order of society with all its ugliness 
and inhumanity is only rdieved by Tagore’s exquisitely delicate 
sensibility. If he has lashed materialism and worldly greed it is 
with a silkui whip. The character of Nandini in the play stands 
out vividly as a S3^bol of love and grandeur which runs as a red 
thre^ through the tapestry of human bondage. 

That is where lies Rabindranath’s true universality of 
appeal, his success in widening our sphere of understanding and 
sympathy. He redeems the cruelty of civilization by that touch 
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of wildness, that pleasing air of irresponsible discursiveness, that 
flavour of the open air and the free man, for which he invents a 
type of literary vagabond. His Baul in Phdlguni, his Bishu 
Pagal in Kakta Karavi, his Thakurdada in SaradotsaVy his Dada 
Thakur in Achaldjatatiy are the varying types of such a 
vagabond ; they have all a gipsy strain in their blood, with an 
ingrained distaste for the routine of everyday life and conven- 
tionality. They are all probably parts of the poet’s other self, 
because they all express a joy in life and a warm spirit of 
youth— a spirit which bubbles forth out of their hearts into 
songs and always songs. 



RABINDRANATH’S WIT AND HUMOUR 


Bj Pramatha Chaudhuri 

Heine, the famous lyric poet of Germany, once said that life is 
so desperately serious at bottom, that it would be unendurable 
but for the mixture of the serio-comic. 

No great mind is blind to this comic aspect of life. And 
great writers express their sense of the comicality of things and 
ideas by what is known as wit and humour. Our pre-British 
literature shows that Bengali poets were not devoid of either. 
The Chandt Kavja, •which, was written in the seventeenth century, 
is full of humorous descriptions of priests — Hindu and Mahom- 
medan— -and of grocers, etc. In the eighteenth century we find 
the narrative poems of Bharatchandra sparkling with witty 
epigrams, some of which have become current coin in our 
language. 

That Rabindranath, the great Indian poet, is also the 
wittiest writer of Bengali prose, is well-known to all who are 
familiar with his works. His stories and critical and polemic 
essays are shot through and through with startling witticisms. 
Wit may be described as spiritual lightning. Both have the 
same suddenness and swiftness, the same brilliance and immaterial 
piercing quality. Sparks of wit clear our mental atmosphere and 
reveal the disconcerting character of all that is stupid and heavy, 
inert or mechanical, in men and manners. I know of no other 
writer except Heine, who is at the same time a great lyric poet 
and a consummate wit. 

Humour, on the other hand, betrays an attitude of amused 
tolerance of the comic aspect of life and things. It is more 
human than wit and appeals to our whole mind, both emotional 
and intellectual. The art of the humorist is a creative art. 

The great masters of humour often create their characters. 
For example, Sancho Panza is not a person taken from life. He 
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lived only in Cetvantes’ mind. But is there any human bdng 
more real than Sancho Panza ? I refer to the immortal creation 
of literary art, to show that humorous characters come out of the 
mind of a great writer ; of course, they are not all compact of 
imagination, but are based on observation. It is this sense of 
humour that makes Rabindranath so human. 

Rabindranath’s literature is too vast for one to pick and 
choose humorous passages from. I may mention here only two 
books, one a collection of letters, Chhinna Patra, and the other a 
history of the development of his literary \ih,—Jivan Smriti 
( My Reminiscences ). These letters abound in humorous descrip- 
tions of men and things. They have been written with so much 
gusto, that they can be read over and over again with unfailing 
enjoyment. ]tvan Smriti was written later. In my opinion it is 
a perfect specimen of mature Bengali prose. Its object is to give 
us an insight into his poetic genius, but all the same an under- 
current of mellow humour runs through the whole book. It is 
absolutely free from satire, although some of the people he came 
across in his boyhood naturally lend themselves to caricature. 

In this paper I have kept his prose writings only in view, 
although some of his light verse staggers us by the marvellous 
jugglery of words and rhymes, in which wit and humour 
interpenetrate. 








THE DRAWINGS OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


By Stella Kramrisch 


For the last ten years Rabindranath Tagore spent such leisure 
as he gave himself, in drawing and painting. For then he felt 
irresponsible and outside the compulsion of his literary work and 
its sustained quality. In such holiday hours free of respon- 
sibility he allowed himself to become an instrument and to put 
on record whatever “prompted his hand to move along with the 
pen, that well-tried tool of his, in any direction it chose. When 
they were over, the graphic records confronted him and he 
accepted, with some surprise and some amusement, their 
orderliness. Rhythms and reminiscences, literary, formal 
and nameless, had assembled and, once come, had gone, 
yet left their trace. Benevolent permission ushered them in, 
and, once the performance was over, they were appraised for 
what they ate and went to swell portfolios of vital records. 

Rabindranath, at the biblical age of seventy was not a beginner 
in the art of enjoying holidays granted by himself and acknow- 
ledged by his own signature. It is also put on some of his early 
manuscripts and fits the page and its written lines. It takes any 
shape from a mere scroll to the web of interconnected curves 
which entwine the writing. His handwriting is perfect, flows 
with the vision that compels it, comes to a stop where it should, 
and obeys too, where the mind hesitates and a word is crossed 
out and the hand is led on by this unforeseen obstacle of a line 
put across, to go its own way. It comes to rest after balance 
has been established on the page. The process of establishing it 
has left its traces around the written lines, in waves and scrolls, 
floating shapes of clouds or birds. They are drawn with the 
delicacy and precision of the written letters. These early drawings 
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are “calligraphy” in the true sense of the word which is “beautiful 
writing” and they take their origin from writing. 

The “graphs” had their own insistence. They detached them- 
selves from the writing and joined their ambient lines into con- 
clusive shapes, that of a vase, for instance, altogether full of 
ornament which builds it up with the stroke of the pen as the 
potter’s wheel compels the clay. These independent islands of 
design ate arisen from the waves of calligraphy. They stayed 
on. They developed in many directions and grew in size and 
variety of texture and contents. 

The “graphs” had been produced by a hand that knew how 
to wield the pen. Drawn in black ink with a fine nib they are 
adequate to an almost ceaseless impetus. The services of the 
pen, as a tool, were then investigated and found applicable to 
uses not required while writing. Its point, but also the sides 
and the back, could be laid on the surface of the paper and they 
left their track, if not as pure, yet more varied than the insistence 
of the pointed nib. The continuity of its traces is now traversed 
by blotches or notches, sometimes cut deep into the paper with 
a tool that conquers new ground. The black ink is now the 
only one no more. Red comes in, and green, out of bottles, 
crude colours as they are, harsh as the cuts, scratches and 
piercing strokes of the pen. To this injured and newly tilled 
ground now cling the shapes of human faces in agony, flowers 
similarly alive and creatures nameless as those that had arisen on 
manuscript pages. None of them is finished, none a picture, 
each a beginning and yet not a sketch. Clamour, agony, ques- 
tion, the process itself of acquiring shape, are drawn and coloured 
in a technique itself untried hitherto. These are not works of 
sut but visual records of the process of art. The shaping of the 
vision is synchronous with the testing of the tools. The pro- 
cess itself of art takes shape while it discloses its course. There 
is no disguise nor embellishment. Stark and agonised, features 
emerge from chaos. When they gain definition, they attain beauty, 
a threatened balance near to chaos. 
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The distance is wide between the second phase of the 
pastimes of the poet and the perfection of his calligraphy. There 
the lines had issued from the written word and had surrounded 
it. They were graphs with a rectifying and ambient function, 
and with no independence from the script. Then, with an 
increasing self-assertion of the line, it preserved its calligraphic 
beauty in conclusive drawings. Those gave shape to the calli- 
graphic impetus and witnessed its end in an independent and 
self-sufficient form. 

The emancipation of the line drew with it that of the other 
constituents of form, surface or colour, each eager to assert itself 
along with the tools that produced it ; the pen was put to novel 
uses and the brush was tried. These excursions from the 
written word and the manuscript page into unknown lands were 
fraught with danger. Monstrous, nameless shapes reared their 
heads : others, more winged, grew into bird shapes, the most 
pregnant and adequate inmates of this heaving sea of nascent 
form. Impressions left by types, faces and gestures, were also 
thrown up by it, and, once observed, repeated their appearance 
with increasing purpose. 

Heads, flowers, landscapes, animals once named, became 
subjects of an unceasing productiveness. But once they have left 
the threshold which leads from the invisible to appearance, they 
claim to be made into pictures and are professedly outside the 
province of the Poet’s leisure. 

Rabindranath’s many hundred leaves of leisure are drawn 
without effort. They are original calligraphy ; the beautiful 
“graphs” are those of a poet whose vision is in the words ; 
their rh3rthm is also in their lines. When, confidently, they 
carry on, and abandon, .the place of their origin, the chasm of the 
beginning of things opens wide and out of it emerge the nascent 
shapes of things concrete. At this hour of birth, the Poet assists 
them to proclaim themselves dwellers on the threshold. His 
support has vigour, is primitive and adequate to the statement of 
the primeval passage from the unknown possibilities of being to 
actual shapes and forms. 




ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


MY REMEMBRANCE OF POET TAGORE 

Across the vast expanse of seas. 

You came with lofty glory from the West, 

Crowned with enlightenment like Buddha. 

Your ideals are similar to ours of old. 

Your voice as roaring of lion awakens the human soul, 

Your rhymes as humming of dragon inspire human spirit 

The literary world offers you its first place of honour : 

May happiness and longevity ever belong to the Poet ! 

Lin Shen 


Lin Bhen is the President of the Bepublio of China. 
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THE NOVELS AND SHORT-STORIES OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Bj S. K. Banerjee 

The advent of Rabindranath in the field of fiction was very 
fortunately timed. The death of the great Bankim Chandra, who 
had nursed the novel in its infancy and raised it by his unaided 
efforts to vigorous manhood, had left a void which urgently cried 
out to be filled up. He had indeed left a very rich legacy but also 
a great uncertainty about its future expansion. The historical 
novel showed signs of exhaustion and but little promise of reple- 
nishment. The social novel had indeed a promising future before 
it, but a radical change of method could alone tap its latent 
resources. The problem before the Bengali novel, so suddenly 
arrested in its victorious career, was the discovery of the new 
method that would enable it to advance to further heights. 

The seeds of a new growth came from an unexpected 
quarter. They were dropped from the wings of a poet who had 
just cleared the misty mid-heights of a morbid youthful fancy. It 
is very curious that this young poet should, like Wordsworth’s 
Sky-lark, prove himself “true to the kindred points of heaven 
and home” and reconcile poetic flights with the sober pedestri- 
anism required of a novelist. Indeed the twin impulses in him 
seemed to proceed from a kindred source, poetic imagination 
sharpening and reinforcing the faculty of realistic observation. 
A new realism interpenetrated by poetic vision thus came into 
play to shape the further course of the novel. 

Before, however, the new instrument was forged, Rabindra- 
nath made his debut by treading the traditional ways. His earliest 
experiments in the field — Bou Thdkurdnir Hdt (1884) and Kdjarshi 
(1886-87) — betray a haziness of atmosphere and characterisation. 
They are dug out of the same quarry as his Sandhjd-Sangit and 
Prabhdt Sangit. It seems as if the vague, dark, morbid fancies of 
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the poems had been incarnated as creatures of flesh and blood in 
the novels. Pratapaditya is not so much a living person as a 
shadowy abstraction standing for the ruthless, motiveless malig- 
nity of life ever at war with love and beauty. Udayaditya, his 
son, is the embodiment of the frail and bloodless passivity of his 
earliest poetic broodings — a phantom-like figure that has walked 
out of the lyrical frame-work and paces the alien world of life 
with a strange, dreamy abstraction. Kdjarshi attains a slightly 
greater distinctness both because of its historical background and 
of a clearer grasp of the underlying conflict. But history in the 
novel is thin and impalpable to the extreme, and dissolves into 
nothingness when the stage has to be cleared for the presentation 
of the inner strife. ’Its colourful pageant has no appeal to the 
author and it is swallowed up in a great solitude where the soul 
has leisure to give itself up to profound self-introspection. 
Raghupati and the King, though very elementary types, have 
developed a faint degree of personality, beyond any attained in 
Bou Thdkurdnir Hdt. The character most vividly realised is 
that of Basanta Roy, who is the first sketch and prototype of the 
wise and mellow old people of Rabindranath’s dramas, subtly 
attuned to the joyful rhythm of life. Nakshatra Roy and a few 
pictures of rural folk in their superstition and featureless pliability 
reveal a command of psychology pregnant with future promise. 
The general impression left by these two early novels is that of a 
crude and awkward realism, incongruous and ill at ease in a 
prevailing atmosphere of foggy fancifulness. 

II 

After this brief experiment, involving a certain amount of 
fumbling and groping, Rabindranath soon found himself and 
discovered his distinctive method. His Chokber Bolt ( 1902 ) 
and NaukS-dttbi ( 1906 ) realise, with astonishing swiftness, 
his latent promise as a novelist. Of these, Chokber Bdli for 
the first time illustrates the new realistic method of the 
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author and shows a remarkable ripeness of power. Rabindra- 
nath’s realism is not the drab, dismal realism 'of Zok and 
Flaubert, an accumulation of sordid details to create a full and 
crowded impression of a cramped, joyless atmosphere. Nor 
does it connote an obsession with impure, unclean passions, an^ 
insistence on the unpurged urge of sex-impulse as the key-fact 
of the mystery of human life. His realism consists indeed in a 
close, detailed study of life, the slow changes of feeling and 
attitude working themselves out from day to day in place of the 
swift intuitions and divinations of Bankim Qiandra. But it 
does not convey the impression of low, grey skies shut in by 
dark horizons, where we can hardly breathe with any freedom 
and where the exhilarating impulses of lift are chilled and fro- 
zen. It also shows a more daring disregard of moral conven- 
tions, a courageous handling of forbidden themes like illicit 
passions. He thus widens the scope of the novel beyond the 
limits fixed by Bankim Chandra. The treatment is, however, 
not coldly analytical and scientific, but predominantly poetic 
and emotional. Indeed, the distinctive feature of Rabindranath’s 
realism lies in its close wedding with poetry and imagination, 
the sudden change from a diary-like transcript to the inscrutable 
depths of a mystic self-communion. In a later phase this realism 
is further enriched with a dazzling play of the intellect which 
coins out unforgettable epigrams and terse utterances, so that 
a whole harvest of realistic observation and analysis is condensed 
within the briefest compass. The poet in Rabindranath seldom 
surrenders to the realist, as even the work of detailed observation 
is over-arched by the spirit of beauty. 

Chokher Bali narrates a tale of tangled relations, made 
more knotty by intricate inter-actions among the main characters, 
in which love, jealousy, insensate infatuation and passive drift 
supply the many-coloured threads. Its social importance lies in 
its being a realistic portraiture of the unfulfilled yearnings of 
love in a young widow, Binodini. It is jealousy that fiirst 
daws her to the fray, but, while the battle rages, her feelings 
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are transmuted into the purest kind of ideal love. She is easily 
the most dominating personality in the novel, and twirls all the 
other characters, with the exception of the strong-willed Bihari, 
round her finger-tips. She has nothing of unsophisticated 
freshness about her but lays her plans with a consummate 
generalship betokening a cool, unprincipled resourcefulness. 
Her final surrender to a life of self-renunciation is a bit uncon- 
vincing and savours of an idealistic wind-up, but is just the 
thing to expect from an author who never forswears imagination 
even in his most realistic pre-occupations. The story reveals 
with a master’s cunning the dark, turbid and sinister welter 
of passions, underneath the placid surface of a well-regulated 
Bengali household: 

Naukd-dubi ( The Wreck ) is a reversion to a much simpler 
method in which the interest lies rather in incidents than character. 
It is based upon a motive of mistaken identity, which is kept 
up to a very late stage as an artificial means of prolonging the 
inner conflict. Even the slightest dose of the inquisitiveness, natural 
to Eve’s daughters, would have cleared up the mystery about 
Kamala in no time and cut the central knot of the entanglement. 
The illusion is, however, continued at the expense of probability 
and we have those beautiful scenes of the river-voyage which 
are a very entertaining record of the uneasy struggles in Ramesh’s 
heart. We cannot, however, afford to be too severe on a lapse 
which provides the very basis of the novel. Ramesh betrays a 
curious indecision even when he has an inkling of the truth and 
lets things drift wherever they may'lead. The devices resorted 
to for reuniting Kamala with her missing husband smack too 
much of artifice and provide a few chapters of dull reading. It 
is Hemnalini who is easily the most living character of the book, 
and, in the sweet perfume that is the breath of her life and her 
firm, unwavering allegiance to her ideal, is the prototype of the 
later heroines of Rabindranath. 

With Gord ( 1910.) we reach the culminating point of 
Rabindranath’s achievement in the traditional novel-form. It 
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takes in its scope the surging tides, the full fervour and restless- 
ness of the great Renascence movement in Bengal. The novel is 
thus almost epic in its range and its men and women have 
representative characters which almost overshadow their purely 
personal lives. The book throbs and pulsates with a new energy 
of vitality. Discussions about different religious sects, about an 
intense and passionate nationalism which hugs its very errors 
and perversions and traces them back to their original purity, 
about the proper channel through which patriotic aspirations 
ought to flow, are conducted with a superb blending of incisive 
logic and emotional fervour that extorts admiration. The novel 
yields the first indication of that dominance of the intellect 
which was to be still further emphasised afid almost to oust 
emotion in the novels of the following period. Here, however, 
it is kept within proper limits and subordinated to the evolution 
of character. 

A strain of criticism which is directed against the novel is 
that its characters are symbolical or typical and, as such, are 
lacking in sharp-edged, clear-cut personality. This impression 
of impersonality is accentuated by the polemical element in the 
novel which follows typical lines of conflict rather than the sharp 
bends and angularities of personal character. The criticism has 
some amount of truth in it, especially in respect of some of the 
secondary characters like Paresh. But the main figures have 
been clearly individualised, in spite of their identification with 
t3rpes. Gora, the hero, is, as it were, the personification of the 
soul of India yearning for freedom and chafing against her social 
and political bondage. But he has his moments of introspection 
when he descends into the depths of his soul to watch the birth 
of a strange, restless yearning not yet recognised as love. The 
discovery of the secret of his birth pricks the bubble of his 
aspirations after leadership and sends him back to his individual 
life where love now reigns supreme, free from the shackles of 
social usage. It is the friction of clashing opinions that has 
kindled the spark of love in Gora, Sucharita and Lalita, in whonfi 
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the sway of the gentle passion would not otherwise have been 
felt. The normal intercourse of life, the mild stimulus of social 
contacts could not have bridged the wide gulf between them, so 
that even the polemical element has its utility in evoking the 
deeper passion. The sisters have been finely differentiated with 
their characteristic reactions to the social environment. Binoy, 
with his clinging, affectionate nature, and his native shrinking 
from extremism of any kind, is the most normal and lovable 
character in the novel. Anandamoyee, though idealised, is 
true enough to the traditional role of Indian motherhood and 
the aureole of the Madonna shines with a perfectly natural glory 
round her head. The secret pathos of her life, which has 
impelled her to walk apart from the other members of the family 
and hedged her round with a melancholy seclusion, constitutes 
the warrant of reality in her character. The common-sense, 
utilitarian outlook on life, as contrasted with its finer and rarer 
idealism, is illustrated in Mahim, who shows no hesitation in 
plucking at the stars to light him the way to a dusty, sordid 
self-advancement. Altogether, Gora is an impressive performance, 
having something of the wide range of a contemporary historical 
novel, in which public issues have been finely attuned to the 
heart-throbs of individual life. 


UI 

After Gora Rabindranath’s novel enters on a new phase. 
From now onwards, it tends to assume more and more the man- 
ner of problem novels, in which a general picture of life is 
replaced by a highly intellectual presentation of certain special 
topics. The method of leisurely evolution gives way to a rapid, 
breathless survey in which salient points are seized and fixed by 
epigrams swiftly leaping across the gaps of the story. The total 
impression is not of the freshness and surprise of a first narration, 
but of a condensed summary looked back in retrospect. Certain 
isolated moments are brilliantly handled without much regard for 
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continuity of texture. The characters are not of the common 
run, but dwell on the isolated summits of their special problems. 
Even in their cases, it is not the whole face, but a certain section 
of the profile that is turned to us. Nikhilesh, Sandwip, Sachish, 
Damini, Madhusudan, Amit, Labanya, Atin, Ela are people in 
whom their problems exhaust the entire contents of their indivi- 
dual lives and on every one of whom there is the stamp of the 
exceptional. We do not come across them along the many- 
trodden paths of our common life. They are such figures as 
could be conjured up only by a man of genius, impersonating 
some of the subtlest feelings and aspirations that flit across the 
human heart. One of the regrettable results of this method of 
work is the almost complete evaporation of the sense of pathos, 
even where the subject naturally admitted of a pathetic treatment. 
Another consists in the too liberal and indiscriminate distribution 
of epigrams among all the characters of the novel, irrespective of 
any sense of dramatic fitness. The craze for sharp, trenchant 
utterances, reminiscent of the method of Meredith, has had thus 
the double effect of dissipating emotion and upsetting conformity 
to characterisation, and while the fire-work of intellect excites 
admiration, the impression that finally prevails is one of over- 
strain. After all, one would like to read novels “rather by 
steady candle-light than by a succession of dazzling electric 
flashes.” 

Side by side with this salvo of intellectual gun-fire, there is 
another strain — that of exquisite poetry and of the rarest imagi- 
native flight, — ^in which the poetic soul of the author vents itself. 
Nor is this poetic strain a mere ornamental fringe, but vitally 
inwoven into the central scheme of the novel. The atmosphere 
of romance encloses almost all the love-episodes and the lives of 
the heroines. Kumudini in Yoga~yoga is compacted of the yery 
essenceTjf poetry, of a delicate, unearthly purity and her inner 
broodings are touched by the finer breath and rhythm of lyricism. 
The love of Amit and Dlbanya is a wonderful elaboration of the 
rapt self-forgetfulness and wayward tenderness of love, whose 
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aerial flights are unrestrained by the pull of gravitation. No- 
where outside the range of lyric poetry have the subtle discontent 
and unattainable yearnings of this greatest of all human passions, 
its swift changes of mood and elusive flights of fancy been reali- 
sed with a richer wealth of details and a more close-packed unity 
of atmosphere. Novels, as a form of art, can crave the indul- 
gence of a looseness and elasticity of structure. As a matter of 
fact, rigorous unity of plot is with them rather the exception 
than the rule. Hence no adverse criticism lies against the novels 
of Rabindranath on this score. In them we are rather thankful 
for a new synthesis of the elements of realism, a peculiar combina- 
tion between the intellect and the imagination, not paralleled in 
the same degree in the work of any other novelist. 

Space forbids any detailed examination of the novels of 
this last period. Chaturanga ( 1916 ) the first novel of 
the group, is no very promising exemplification of the new 
method. The bewildering rapidity with which the mutual 
relations of Sachish and Damini are made to change, points 
rather to an errant whimsicality than to any deeper conformity 
to character-evolution : the irresponsibility of it all overweighs 
the psychology. The biography of Jagamohan, Sachish’s uncle, 
relates more to an Idea than to a living man and savours rather 
of retrospect than of immediate narration. The epigram is 
relieved by occasional touches of poetic suggestiveness, as in the 
description of the indigo-factory in ruins. 

Ghart-Baire ( 1916 : Eng. tr. The Home and the World ) is 
frankly a problem novel and its main thesis is of the nature of a 
laboratory experiment. It discusses the question how far wedded 
love, which is a monopolistic concern, can withstand the competi- 
tion of the outer world. In our social arrangements the wife’s 
choice of the husband is in reality a kind of Hobson’s choice. 
AH our romancing about life-long fidelity and devotion is but a 
camouflage to hide the brutal truth of an inexorable slavery. The 
love of the wife is worth nothing till the protective tariff-waEs are 
broken down and it is given a chance to measure itself against 
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the attractions of other people. Nikhilesh has conceded this 
liberty to his wife, who is swept off her feet by the glamour of 
an extremist political leader during a period of national 
upheaval. But the rival is very soon discovered to be a tin-god 
and his feet of clay become too awkwardly prominent. Disillu- 
sionment comes in the long run, but not before a tragedy has 
been precipitated. The experiment, in the way in which it has 
been conducted, is hardly fair to the exponent of unwedded love, 
who is by no means a worthy rival to the husband. To that extent 
its value is to be discounted. The problem, however, has been 
handled with a penetrating intellectual power, and the moral 
anarchism in Sandwip has been brilliantly developed so as to 
create the impression of a perverted greatness. The revolu- 
tionary movement in Bengal has exerted a deep spell upon 
Rabindranath and he has returned to the topic in more than one 
of his novels. Here, more profoundly than in Gora, do we feel 
the problem overshadowing the personal life of the characters. 

In Yoga-yoga ( 1929 ) we have the story of an ill-assorted 
marriage, a sort of Indian version of a hypothetical union 
between Caliban and Miranda. The bestiality of the union is, 
however, minimised and refined to a large extent owing to the 
idealised grace of the marital relation which obtains in this 
country. Madhusudan has all the iron inexorability of an 
industrial magnate accustomed to impose his will on his human 
and mechanical tools, and grimly determined to extend it to his 
wedded life as well. He tries his usual methods of brutal self- 
assertion against his wife Kumudini, but with perplexing and 
unexpected reactions. The bullying, blustering tactics fall 
back harmless against her spiritual armour, and she shrinks more 
and more into herself as the storm of persecution blows louder. 
Madhusudan finds himself transported into realms of unwonted 
experience. His invincible self-confidence fails him and he 
staggers forward with weak, hesitating steps. Strange feelings 
of tenderness Bit across his mind, and a curious sense of frustra- 
tion mocks his self-complacency even when Kumudini yields 
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herself to his embraces. Finally with a strong effort he masters 
these weak impulses and shamelessly takes to himself a paramour 
as a salve to his wounded self-love. Kumudini leaves her 
husband’s roof, only to return when the birth of a son shifts her 
centre of gravity and makes maternal duties overweigh conjugal 
rights. The conclusion is weak and hasty and leaves the main 
problem unsolved, besides cumbering the story with long 
abstract discussions about feminine rights. Madhusudan reminds 
us irresistibly of Soames Forsyte in Galsworthy’s famous novel 
The Torsjte Saga. The possessive instinct is the master passion 
with both, in Madhusudan blatantly fierce as is natural with an 
upstart, in Soames mellowed through habitual exercise and all 
the more ineradicable on that account. Kumudini, however, 
treads an entirely different path from Irene, the difference in 
their conduct under almost similar circumstances being finely 
symbolical of the divergence of ideals between the East and the 
West. 

Sesher Kavita (1929) is a love-story pitched to the highest 
romantic key, in which realism shows itself only as a vulgar obs- 
tacle rather than as a component element. Amit, aggressively 
unconventional and unsmitten by the tender passion, a confirmed 
scoffer of love and its morbid infatuations, meets his Nemesis 
in encountering Labanya at Shillong. Since that moment his 
ardent impetuosity of nature, his biting sarcasm and keen intel- 
lectuality are all melted and dissolved at the great flame of love 
and poured forth as a fiery stream of liquid passion. Love has a 
similar transforming effect on Labanya, whose shy, timid scrupu- 
lousness and icy, dumb reserve are thawed under its warm influ- 
ence, until she gurgles and waxes musical like a rivulet sparkling 
under the bright sunshine. The initial triumphs are, however, 
not kept up : the very exuberance of passion leads to a 
recoil. The seed of frustration is there in the very heart and 
core of love : the tragedy of a discrepancy between “infinite 
longings and the fi nite heart that mourns” works itself out with 
its inevitable logic. Amit yearns for a love that will never settle 
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into a stagnant pool but will ripple forward in incessant move- 
ment. The picture of a stable home fades in his mind before the 
prospect of a gipsy vagabondage with its way-side encampments 
and its day-to-day impulses of love woven into the cosmic rhythm 
of life. Labanya foresees the inevitable disappointment and warns 
him off betimes. Outside forces also intrude into the enchanted 
castle of love and enforce the surrender of the garrison. The 
feeling itself survives, but with a curious shifting of its objects. 
Amit, with his ideal fixed for ever on his heart, contentedly folds 
up his wings to settle into a conventional nest ; Labanya, with 
her frozen insensitiveness melted, finds her goal in a rejected 
suitor who had formerly failed in evoking a response but is now 
recognised as offering a steadier and more reliable support. The 
epitaph of love is written by both, each from *an individual 
standpoint. Sesher Kavita is a novel written in a more consistent 
poetic strain and on a more purely poetic theme than perhaps 
any other novel in the world’s history. 

The other novels, in which the downward grade is more 
pronounced, may be more briefly dismissed. Dui Bon and 
Char Adhyaja, reveal more glaringly the latent dangers of the 
epigrammatic method without any redeeming touches. Mdlancha^ 
in its revival of the poetic mood, suggests hopes which are not 
fulfilled, as the strain of morbid jealousy is made too emphatic 
for the harmony of the atmosphere. The last volume. Tin Sangi 
( 1940 ), containing three short stories, shows unimpaired intellec- 
tual vigour and a capacity to strike off forceful character-sketches 
and imagine new situations, but on the whole they cannot be 
said to have broken fresh ground in technique and treatment. 
Rabindranath’s solid contribution to the novel rests upon his 
earlier works, on Chokher Bdli in the first phase, Gora and 
Ghare Bdire in the second and Sesher Kavitd in the third, and 
fiimishes very interesting proof of what poetic imagination can 
achieve in an alien field which requires realistic experience as its 
primary equipment. 
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IV 

The short stories of Rabindranath would demand a chapter 
by themselves. Perhaps his is the unique example of a novelist 
who has attained equal eminence in both branches of his craft. 
In fact, his short stories reach a higher and more even standard 
of excellence, being entirely free from the structural looseness and 
inequalities of the longer novels. In richness and variety of 
content, in exquisitely beautiful descriptions of nature and its 
power of influencing the deeper emotions, in a fine synthesis 
between poetic vision and the penetrating psychological insight 
of a novelist, in the 'portrayal of conflicts between the individual 
and the wider family and social circle, and in the creation of a 
supernatural atmosphere within the familiar zones of our every- 
day life, — the short stories of Rabindranath reveal a range and 
height that make them out some of the best specimens of the 
form in the world’s literature. There are at least a dozen which 
would indubitably take the highest rank in any representative 
collection of short stories and would easily bear the palm in 
respect of imaginative atmosphere and fine subtlety of poetic 
symbolism. Among love-stories Samaptiy Dristiddna and Madhya- 
Vartini are examples of the subtle and manifold workings of the 
passion within the narrow regulated frame-work of Bengali 
society. A second class deals with the piquant situations of our 
domestic life, where very often affection and sympathy tend to 
flow in unorthodox channels and create complications within the 
family circle. Chance relations as in Postmaster and Kabuliwalld 
set in motion tender pathetic yearnings which cannot be 
stabilised within the social frame-work. The painful assertion 
of individuality against the traditional role, immutably fixed in 
certain families, has been finely exemplified in Hdlddr Gosthiy 
and the pathetic self-deception of decayed aristocracy has been 
sketched in Pbdkurdadd with a tenderness of sympathy that reveals 
the poetic sentimental core in snobbery itself. This motive has 
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been bequeathed by Rabindranath to Sarat Chandra and work6d 
out by the latter with a finer sense of pathos and dramatic 
conflict. 

The spell of Nature upon human life finds wonderful 
treatment in Tdrapada, who has somehow imbibed Nature’s 
subtle detachment, and whose native wildness of spirit is unfet- 
tered by any bonds of domesticity. His Nishifhe, Manihard and 
Khudita Vdshdn are three supreme examples of his marvellous 
command over supernatural effects, which have been brought 
about by purely psychological methods without transgressing the 
limits of probability. A husband’s penitence and the terrible 
shock caused by the mysterious death of a beloved wife have 
been the occasions of the first two, whereas the third is a dream 
vision, a startlingly vivid realisation of the exotic magnificence, 
the rich, voluptuous beauty of a vanished civilisation. And 
through it all runs, as a haunting refrain, a feeling of frustration, 
of yearnings unfulfilled, as of a lost soul straying through the 
wilderness of a new and strange world from which the old 
glamour has irrevocably departed. It may very well challenge 
comparison with De Quincey’s Dream-Fugue, not perhaps 
commanding such a varied and sustained musical flight but 
excelling in a firmer grip of psychological truth and an incom- 
parably finer sense of form. 

The ultra-modern preoccupation with sex-problem and the 
dawn of love within the forbidden degrees of relationship has 
also been foreshadowed in Nashfanirh. The subject has, 
however, been treated with a fine self-restraint and command of 
psychology almost completely absent in the novelists of the later 
school, who are apt to take such a love for granted without 
taking the trouble to account for its genesis and growth. 

The short story has a special appropriateness to Indian 
conditions of life, at once narrow in its range and intense in its 
passions. The conflict or point of interests in it hardly admits 
of being spread out over a full-length novel without becoming 
too thin-spun. This is why the short story seems to have a much 
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brighter future with us than the krgerform. And here also 
Rabindranath has set a standard which it will be the despair of 
his successors to keep up. In the myriad-hued variety of his 
achievements, Rabindranath encloses a larger arc— well-nigh the 
complete circle— than perhaps any other literary figure in the 
world’s history and, though his poetry will outweigh everything 
else that he has written, his work m the field of fiction bids fair 
to be a close second. 



TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


In the second month of spring, in the twenty-ninth year of the Chinese 
Bepublic, I compose this poem in the five word metre of twenty-four lines 
with twelve rimes, respectfully to congratulate the Gurudeva Tagore on his 
eightieth birthday. 

Tai Chi-Tao 
Chungking, China. 


O MIGHTY peak of the Himalayas, 

You rise in peerless loftiness ; 

The plains at your feet look up in awe, 

The hills, like sons, surround your knees. 

Rich are you in all kinds of jewels. 

And the winds rock the clouds around you ; 

Those winds and clouds melt down in rivers. 

Bringing their blessings to every creature. 

On all sides many lands are spread. 

Each land has its kings and rulers ; 

Mighty souls, the saints and sages. 

Humble souls, the common folk. 

Some men there are who bring gifts of benevolence, 
Some of lofty morality ; 

Some teach the way of human society. 

Some show the path of release. 

Yet various as their teachings are, 

They spring from the same root, — 

As these many cloud-bom streams. 

Descend from the same mountain source. 

So I sit meditating, my face to the West, 

Where the old sages lived their boundless life ; 

You are not alone, O pure and mighty soul. 

Behold your comrade in the East. 


( Translated Jrom the original Chinese ) 



THE SHORT STORIES OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Bj Diwan Chand Sharma 

The short story, in a sense, was born in India, but after many 
vicissitudes of fortune it came to perfection in the West. It 
will be idle to speculate which country in the West has done 
most to develop this literary form, though it cannot be denied 
that the U. S. A., England, France and Russia lay claim to this 
honour. All these countries have done something towards the 
popularisation and the development of this branch of literature. 
To assess' what each of these countries has done is very difficult, 
though it must be admitted that each has contributed something 
to its infinite variety. 

This variety is the first thing that one notices if one studies 
short stories. Between the short story one finds in a popular 
magazine and the short story which is a work of art, there are 
innumerable intermediate gradations. One simply marvels at 
the multiplicity of uses to which it is put. There is a kind of 
short story which is sheer entertainment. It keeps us guessing 
till the very last and keeps up our suspense. There are short 
stories in which a surprise awaits us at every turn. Then there 
are short stories which are fine exercises in wish-fulfillment. 
They are full of the milk and honey of sentimentality and are 
like a syrup for those who have had any bitter experience in life. 
There are stories which are more or less social studies and 
throw light on some cross section of society. In some stories 
the author has no other aim but to give the portrait of a person, 
and there are not a few short stories in which the author sets 
out to give a glimpse of some philosophy of life. There are 
some writers of the short story who wish to convey through it a 
mood or some kind of atmosphere, and there ate others who 
wish to probe into the depths of the human heart. There ate 
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some writers like Poe who have dealt with the supernatural in 
their short stories, and there are those like H. G. Wells who 
have given a free rein to their fancies. The short story has thus 
been used as a substitute for a lyric, a narrative, a drama, a 
philosophical treatise, a sociological tract, a psychological note- 
book, and a book on witch-craft. Yet in every form that it has 
assumed, its sole purpose has been to entertain the reader. 

It is, however, a pity that in India the short story has not 
shown such a bewildering diversity of aims and methods as in the 
West. This does not mean that the short story is not a popular 
literary form in India. A few years ago a Hindi writer computed 
the number of short stories written in the Hindi language in a 
year, and came to the conclusion that it ran into a couple of 
thousands. I think the same must be true of Bengali and the other 
languages of India. The short story is the most popular literary 
form in India as in other countries, and the name of its practi- 
tioners is legion. But among all these writers there are only 
two names that are acclaimed as masters all over India. They 
are Rabindranath Tagore and Munshi Prem Chand. It is need- 
less to say that while the fame of Munshi Prem Chand has not 
travelled beyond the confines of India, Rabindranath Tagore is an 
international figure in the realm of the short story. 

With a versatility that is almost staggering, Rabindranath 
has attained to great renown in this department of literature, and 
the most amazing thing is that though he must have read some 
masters of the short story in the West, he has not followed any 
one else’s technique. He has evolved a technique of his own, 
which is curiously unlike that of anybody else. This shows not 
only the many-sidedness of his genius but also his originality. 

Though I have read through hundreds of short stories, I 
cannot help saying that generally there are three main types. 
There are stories which reproduce one or more elements of the 
best-seller in fiction. They assume many shapes and cater to 
rnany interests, but they remain essentially superficial. The 
author merely skims the surface of life, and by depicting stock 
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characters under new names, devising new and exotic settings, 
introducing strange complications and playing upon the most 
well known and easily excitable feelings of the reader, gives a 
mild kind of pleasure. Then there are short stories which 
are a kind of propaganda, not loud and crude but veiled and 
disguised. In these the writer tries to air his pet notions and 
propagate his views and opinions. If the story of the first type 
gives us a sense of superficiality, these give us a sense of artificia- 
lity. Then there are short stories which give a sense of life, 
this varied, many-sided, strange and incomprehensible life. 
Of this type of short story Chekhov is the greatest master. But 
if one may not be accused of any patriotic bias, one must say 
that to this category belong the short stories of Rabindranath 
Tagore. His stories have a depth to which only a few have 
attained. They are not merely fragments or slices of life, they 
are life itself. 

In going through them I have noticed a few things which 
I would like to share with other readers. The very first thing 
which one notices is their comprehensiveness. A short story, 
they say, is like a glance of the eye, a waving of the hand, a peep 
at the ever-changing prospect of life. The writer of the short 
story is like a visitor to the museum which I once saw. The 
batches of visitors were taken through a museum by a very 
pompous person, who would not let anyone stay on and linger 
anywhere. One could stay before an object for only a minute 
or so, for then the official would rap out : “Make a move on.” 
One could only catch a glimpse, and then one had to move on. 
Similar is the case with most writers of the short story. They 
look only for a while at a particular object and then have 
got to go on to some other thing after recording their impressions 
of the first. Yet this is not true of the short stories of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. He has developed what an eminent writer and 
critic has described as the multiplicity of eyes-. He does not want 
to oversimplify .life, but he looks at it even in his short stories 
from so numy different points of view. A story like “Mashi” 
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will Make this point clear. The description, analysis and comment 
are inextricably mixed together. The world of man and the 
world of nature are shown to exist side by side, and sometimes 
nature seems to dwarf man altogether and throws his puny 
struggles into the shade. It seems that man is an insignificant 
actor playing his part on a very vastf’stage against a background 
characterised by immensity and grandeur. Such stories as this 
make one feel how rich the art of Tagore is. He is not like 
other short story writers, who emphasise one thing at the expense 
of everything else. Some excel in descriptions while others 
show a penetrating psychological insight. There are not a few 
to whom we go for a fine summing up of life. Rabindranath 
Tagore combines all these elements and Makes his short stories 
full of absorbing interest. 

Another thing that one notices in his short stories is that 
he is particularly happy when he is describing a solitary, sensitive 
and much-enduring person. Perhaps there is some spiritual kin- 
ship between this type of man and the writer ; perhaps it is only 
by chance that he depicts such persons. No one will, however, 
deny that his pictures of this type of humanity are difficult to 
improve upon. This type of person appears again and again in 
his short stories. Sometimes he is a school-boy and sometimes 
he is a clerk ; at other times it is a long-suffering woman. But one 
is always apt to come upon such a person in his short stories. His 
studies in this field are a precious part of out literature. 

We talk these days a great deal about psychology, and we 
know how psychology is the rage at present. We must have an 
infiltration of it into everything that we write. Above all we 
must have it in novels and short stories. Again in these a writer 
should show his knowledge of all kinds of psychology. He should 
especially show his perception of abnormal psychology. This 
invasion of literature by psychology has led to many cudous 
experiments and much incomprehensible writing. It seems as iff 
the psychologist a^ftempts not a study of the universal man in 
tenm of a particidar individual, but a study of what is pecidiar. 
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of one who is generally an eccentric. Yet there are some writers 
like Rabindranath Tagore to whom psychology has come of itself 
and whose psychological insight is not a self-acquired pose but 
something natural. These writers have delved into the depths of 
the human heart without any conscious effort. In the august 
company of such writers will be found Rabindranath Tagore. 
Each story of his shows his grasp of the fundamental urges of the 
human heart and the intricate expressions that they find in human 
deeds and speech. Nor is his domain limited in any way. He 
feels at home among all sorts and conditions of men. He is sus- 
ceptible to the workings of the mind of a child ; he is alive to 
the beatings of the heart of a growing boy ; he portrays the heart 
of a young womah ; he enters into the feelings of a middle aged 
person and he knows the weariness and sadness of old age. To 
those who are interested in psychology it will be a very profitable 
exercise to find the truth of this statement in his short stories. 
Suffice it for me to say that a story like “Home Coming” has 
taught me more about the psychology of adolescence than many 
a book on this theme. In this story one finds almost all that 
is worth knowing about boys who are growing into maturity. 
Their struggles, mental tensions and ambitions are described so 
graphically that one can never forget them. This is only one of 
the short stories rich in this kind of insight. There are others 
too which make profitable reading from this point of view. 

Not ate we to forget the mastery with which he selects 
details and puts them together. In this respect he is like a 
painter who wants to sketch a complete portrait. No sooner 
does one think of this quality of his short stories than one is 
reminded of the description that he has given of Giribala : 

Giribala ia overflowing with the exuberance of her youth that 
seems spilling all over around her, in the folds of her dress, the 
turning of her neok, the motion of her hands, in the rhythm of her 
steps, now quick, now languid, in her tinkling anklets and ringing 
laughter, in her voice and her swift glances. Often she is seen, 
wrapt in a blue silk, walking on her terrace, in an Impulse of 
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unmeaning restlessness. Her limbs seem eager to danoe to the time 
of an inner music unceasing and unheard. She takes pleasure in 
merely moving her body, causing ripples to break out in the flood of 
her young life. Suddenly she will pluck a leaf from a plant in the 
flower-pot, and throw it up in the sky, and her bangles give a sudden 
tinkle and the careless grace of her hand, like a bird freed from its 
cage, flies unseen in the air. With her swift fingers she brushes away 
from her dress a mere nothing ; standing on tiptoe she peeps over her 
terrace walls for no cause whatever, and then with a rapid motion 
turns round to go to another direction, swinging her bunch of keys 
tied to a corner of her garment. She loosens her hair in an untimely 
caprice, sitting before her mirror to do Jt up again, and then in a fit 
of laziness flings herself upon her bed like a line of stray moonlight, 
slipping through some opening of the leaves, idling in the shadow. 

On reading it no one can miss the essential beauty of this 
picture. Every detail is significant for each gives an idea of 
abounding, overflowing life. Nor can anyone miss the element 
of feminine caprice in this picture. But even when one is 
reading this piece of artistic prose, one cannot fail to hear the 
undertones of sadness. Nor can one fail to detect that there is 
some element of emotional under-nourishment in the life of this 
woman. The descriptions of Tagore therefore give not only a 
sense of the physical scene, but also an idea of emotional 
reverberations. They move always on two planes — ^the physical 
and the emotional, and if one is able to do this, one cannot but 
be accounted an artist. 

These are a few of the qualities of his short stories to 
which one is drawn again and again. These, however, do not 
exhaust the list. His short stories are a treasure-house of many 
qualities, and have their place in world literature. They ate 
unique for their technique, their social significance and the human 
values they embody. 



TAGORE-POET AND SEER 


Bj Nolini Kanta Gupta 

A GREAT literature seems to have almost invariably a great name 
attached to it, one name by which it is known and recognised as 
great. It is the name of the man who releases the inmost 
potency of that literature, and who marks at the same time the 
height to which its creative .genius has attained or perhaps can 
ever attain. Homer and Virgil, Dante and Shakespeare, Goethe 
and Camoens, Firdausi in Persian and Kalidasa in classical 
Sanskrit, are such names — numina., each being the presiding deity, 
the godhead born full-armed out of the poetic consciousness of 
the race to which he belongs. Even in the case of France whose 
language and literature are more a democratic and collective and 
less an individualistic creation, even there one single Name can 
be pointed out as the life and soul, the very cream of the charac- 
teristic poetic genius of the nation. I am, of course, referring to 
Racine, Racine who, in spite of Moli^re and Corneille and Hugo, 
stands as the most representative French poet, the embodiment of 
French aesthesis par excellence. 

Such a great name is Rabindranath Tagore in Bengali 
literature. We need not forget Bankim Chandra, nor even 
Madhusudan : still one can safely declare that if Bengali language 
and literature belonged to any single person as its supreme 
liberator and fosterer — savita and pusha — it is Rabindranath. It 
was he who lifted that language and literature from what had 
been after all a provincial and parochial status into the domain of 
the international and universal. Through him a thing of local 
value was metamorphosed definitively into a thing of world value. 

The miracle that Tagore has done is this : he has brought 
out the very soul of the race— its soul of lyric fervour and grace, 
of intuitive luminosity and poignant sensibility, of beauty and 
harmony and delicacy. It is this that he has made living and 
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vibtant, raised almost to the highest pitch and amplitude in 
various modes in the utterance of his nation. What he always 
expresses, in all his creations, is one aspect or another, a rh3rthm 
or a note of the soul movement. It is always a cry of the soul, 
a profound experience in the inner heart that wells out in the 
multifarious cadences of his poems. It is the same mtif that 
finds a local habitation and a name in his short stories, perfect 
gems, masterpieces among world’s masterpieces of art. In his 
dramas and novels it is the same element that has found a wider 
canvas for a more detailed and graphic notation of its play and 
movement. I would even include his essays ( and certainly his 
memoirs ) within the sweep of the same master-note. An essay 
by Rabindranath is as characteristic of the poet as any lyric poem 
of his. This is not to say that the essays are devoid of a solid 
intellectual content, a close-knit logical argument, an acute and 
penetrating thought movement, nor is it that his novels or 
dramas are mere lyrics drawn out and thinned, lacking in the 
essential elements of a plot and action and character. What I 
mean is that over and above these factors which Tagore’s art 
possesses to a considerable degree, there is an imponderable 
element, a flavour, a breath from elsewhere that suffuses the 
entire creation, something that can be characterised only as the 
soul-element. It is this presence that makes whatever the poet 
touches not only living and graceful but instinct with something 
that belongs to the world of gods, something celestial and 
divine, something that meets and satisfies man’s deepest longing 
and aspiration. 

I have been laying especial stress upon this aspect of 
Tagore’s genius, because humanity is in great need of it today, 
because all has gone wrong with the modern world since it lost 
touch with its soul and was beguiled into a path lighted by false 
glimmers and will-o-the-wisps, lures of a superficial and infra- 
human consciousness, or into the by-ways and backwashes and 
aberrations of a sophisticated intellectualism. 

Tagore is modem, as modem as reasonably and sensibly 
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one can be ; he is a modem, but not a modernist. One is 
modem when one is inspired and moved by the spirit of the 
Time, one is modernist when one is bound to the letter, to the 
external formulas of the law of the Zeit-Geist. You remain 
modem if the new consciousness enters and dwells in your nature 
and character, you become modernist as soon as it degenerates 
into a tic and a mannerism. 

The passage of mediaevalism to modernism can be defined 
as the passage from the local and parochial to the general and 
universal. The mediaeval consciousness is a segmented or linear 
consciousness : it is the view, at a time, from one particular angle 
of vision. The modem consciousness, on the other hand, is or 
tends to be a global view-point, a circular consciousness. The 
unilateral mentality proper to mediaevalism may be deep and 
penetrating and far reaching, extending to the hidden and high 
realities, even to the highest and the most secret — ^to God and 
Soul and Immortality ; it would still be a one-sided vision and 
achievement. It is the characteristic function of the modern 
consciousness to survey things not from a single point of view, 
but from all points of view, even the most disparate and incom- 
mensurable. The relativity of all experiences — ^not necessarily 
their illusoriness — is the great modern discovery ; it is the parent 
of modem ( scientific ) scepticism and agnosticism ; it is also the 
basis of a large, a global synthesis, which was never possible till 
now and which is the promise of tomorrow. 

Modernism implies a natural broadening of the mind and 
life, a greater capacity to understand and endorse and 
appreciate divergent and even contrary and contradictory experi- 
ences and stand-points. Thus, brotherhood to the mediaeval man 
meant bringing together mankind under the dominion of one cult 
or creed — ^it is the extension of a tribal feeling. Brotherhood 
in a modern consciousness would mean an inner union and 
commensurability that can subsist even in the midst of a great 
diversity of taste and feeling and experience. 

T^re is modern in respect of all these higher aptitudes 
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that man has gained today. He has the brilliance and curiosity 
of an alert and strong intelligence, the refined sensibility of a 
pagan and scientific intellect, he has an infinite sense of irony 
and humour and, above all, he has that in him, — a genial plasticity 
and sympathy and a warm sense of “wide commonalty”, — 
which makes him easily a citizen of the world, feeling absolutely 
at home all over the world. 

The breath of modernism that Tagore has brought into the 
life and letters of the Bengali race is, I repeat, suffused with a 
soul-feeling — a sense of refinement and dignity, wideness and 
catholicity and urbanity in the inner make-up of life-attitude and 
consciousness, a feeling that one no longer lives in his village, 
confined to its insular limits, but that one lives a life coterminous 
with human life at large and at its best ; one is cosmopolitan 
in the noblest sense of the world and one has to move and 
act and speak in a manner becoming such a position. A high 
sense of all the aristocratic virtues, plus a certain sunshine of wit 
and playful intelligence that prevents the serious and the lofty 
from becoming grim and Dantesque are part of the gifts that 
Tagore has brought us and made a living element of our literary 
and even social character. 

Tagore is modem, because his modernism is based upon a 
truth not local and temporal, but eternal and universal, something 
that is the very bed-rock of human culture and civilisation. 
Indeed, Tagore is also ancient, as ancient as the Upani^ads. 
The great tmths, the basic realities experienced and formulated 
by the ancients ring clear and distinct in the core of all his 
artistic creation. Tagore’s intellectual make-up may be as 
rationalistic and scientific as that of any typical modern man. 
Nor does he discard the good things {preja ) that earth and life 
offer to man for his banquet ; and he does not say like the bare 
ascetic : anja vicho vimuHchatha^ “abandon everything else”. 
But even like one of the Upani§adic Rishis, the great Y3jilavalkya, 
he would possess and enjoy his share of terrestrial as wdl 
as of spiritual wealth— In a world of modernism. 
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although he acknowledges and appreciates mental and vital and 
physical values, he does not give them the place demanded for 
them. He has never forgotten the one thing needful. He has 
not lost the moorings of the soul. He has continued to nestle 
close to the eternal verities that sustain earth and creation and 
give a high value and purpose to man’s life and creative activity. 

In these iconoclastic times, we are liable, both in art and 
in life, to despise and even to deny certain basic factors which 
were held to be almost indispensable in the old world. The great 
triads — the True, the Beautiful and the Good, or God, Soul and 
Immortality — are of no consequence to a modernist mind : these 
mighty words evoke no echo in the heart of a contemporary 
human being. Art ' and Life meant in the old world something 
decent, if not great. They were perhaps, as I have already said, 
framed within narrow limits, certain rigid principles that cribbed 
and cabined the human spirit in many ways ; but they were not 
anarchic., they obeyed a law, a dharma, which they considered 
as an ideal, a standard to look up to and even live up to. The 
modernist is an anarchic being in all ways. He does not care 
for old-world verities which seem to him mere convention or 
superstition. Tmth or Beauty or Harmony are non-existent for 
him : if at all they exist they bear a totally dififerent connotation, 
the very opposite of that which is normally accepted. 

The modernist does not ask ; is it good ? is it beautiful ? 
He asks ; is it effective ? is it expressive ? And by effectivity and 
expressiveness he means something nervous and physical. 
Expressiveness to him would mean the capacity to tear off the 
veil over what once was considered not worth the while or 
decent to uncover. A strange recklessness and shamelessness, an 
unhealthy and perverse curiosity, characteristic of the Asura and 
the Pisacha, of the beings of the underworld, mark the move- 
ment of the modernist. But I forget. The Modernist is not 
always an anarchist, for he too seeks to establish a New Order ; 
indeed he arrogates to himself that mission and declares it to be 
his and his alone. Obviously it is not the order of the higher 
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gods of Olympus : these have been ousted and dethroned. We 
are being led back to the mysteries of an earlier race, reverting 
to an infra-evolutionary status, into the arcana of Thor and Odin, 
godlings of an elemental Nature. 

In such a world Tagore is a voice and a beacon from over 
the heights of the old world declaring and revealing the verities 
that are eternal and never die. They who seek to kill them do 
so at their peril. Tagore is a great poet: as such he is dose to 
the heart of Bengal. He is a great Seer : as such humanity will 
claim him as its own. 



TAOORE^S CHILDHOOD POETRY 


Bj Humayun Kabir 

Bengal is a land of rivers and riparian people are almost 
invariably self-centred individualists. This individualism in the 
quality of their mind has made them rebels from the earliest 
times, rebels against established institutions, customs and beliefs. 
This explains why the revolt against Brahminical traditions in the 
Buddhist age was more penetrating and extensive in Bengal than 
perhaps in any other part of India. This explains why the advent 
of Islam in India saw the Bengali mind accept its challenge of 
democracy and individualism with such far-reaching and perma- 
nent effects. This also explains why the rise of English power 
was accompanied by a change in the Bengali consciousness which 
has produced the finest art and literature of modern India. Is 
it any wonder that the work of Tagore, who represents the finest 
efflorescence of the Bengali genius, should exhibit as its dominant 
tone the glorification of human individuality ? 

The poetry of Tagore in all its extensive reaches is governed 
by this intensely individual and human note. The process of 
experience has brought increasing variety to his work, the 
knowledge of many lands and many ages has enriched his 
personality and mind. His work has thus achieved a universal 
humanity which transcends the limitations of race, age and 
climate. In spite of the development and growth, the basic note 
of his poetry has not, however, changed. From its earliest 
beginnings till today, his poetry is resplendent with the glorifica- 
tion of human values. 

It is this exaltation of human values that accounts for 
Tagore’s repudiation of asceticism. He sees the field of man’s 
highest activity in this world and its multifold demands and 
teladons. Defeat and disillusionment is the lot of man on earth, 
but naan’s glory lies in rising above them and striving to achieve 
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his ideals here. Those who refuse to face the conflicts of life 
and seek refuge in an abandonment of the world suffer final defeat 
of the spirit. Difficulties are not to be feared so much as the 
tendency to evade difficulties. The apparent defeats in life do 
not lower the moral stature of a man. ILoss of morality results 
from the escapist mentality which is afraid to face the tasks of 
life. Those who have denied human relations and human values 
have learnt to their bitter cost that such denial is not merely 
futile but defeats its own purpose. In song and poem, in story 
and drama, in essay and novel, Tagore has sought to express this 
truth in a thousand ways. The reiteration is itself evidence of 
his anxiety to get it across to his people, and yet in spite of all his 
efforts, he has often felt that his countrymen have not realised the 
implications of his message. 

This repugnance to asceticism explains the fusion of the 
poet and the practical man in Tagore. He has felt that he must 
not only dream beautiful dreams but work to realise them in the 
light of common day. A salvation whose price is the torture 
of the flesh has no appeal for him. His ideal is a liberation of 
the spirit in which the exquisite demands of life are fulfilled and 
transcended. Death may be the end of life and the weary spirit 
may seek in its oblivion a respite from the struggles of existence, 
but Tagore’s poetry is full of the exultation of life in the midst of 
its manifold bondage. 

Expansion and development of the personality is therefore 
the aim that Tagore set himself from his early youth. He loves 
man and not merely the abstraction of humanity. The perfection 
for which he strives is the fulfilment of the life of the individual, 
not that of an impersonal and bodiless concept. Each man has 
his own uniqueness revealed in the countless trivialities which 
constitute his life history. The idea of a universal humanity 
has also attracted his imagination at times and he has conceived 
of the universal man as the conglomerate embodiment of indivi- 
dual men. Each cell of our body has its own separate life, and 
yet contributes to the life of the body as a whole. Similarly, 
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individual men have their separate entities and yet constitute the 
elements of the life of universal man. The idea of the individual 
as a cell of corporate humanity has been developed in some of 
the recent writings of Tagore, but it is noteworthy that even 
this conception is based on the recognition of the importance of 
the individual as such. 

This recognition of the value of the individual is the basis 
of Tagore’s lyricism. The individual is of immense value and 
hence every event of his life is charged with deep significance. 
Even the momentary is not trivial. Its lack of quantity is compen- 
sated by the intensity of its quality. Without this deep love for 
life in all its manifestations, could he have worked with such 
devotion and passion to immortalise the feeling of the moment in 
a work of art ? The drama of man’s struggle with invisible 
powers of the universe and his final defeat gives us tragedy. The 
epic is the record of his conflict with fate while the lyric is the 
crystallisation of the splendour and beauty of his momentary life. 

This sense of the value of the individual and the individual 
moments of life explains why there is an underlying note of hope 
even in the saddest of lyric poems. Our sweetest songs are those 
that tell of the saddest thoughts only because the sadness is itself 
lit up with a sense of value and dignity of human experience. 
Tagore also has always been an optimist. When his countrymen 
have neglected his work, he has not lost hope. In his poetry 
and his practical achievement, he has drawn sustenance from the 
secret sources of his own spirit and persisted in his quest alone. 
The beauty he has created is today the common possession of the 
human race, but his faith has never failed that his dream of a 
Viswa Bharati will also one day be the heritage of all men. 

This faith in man and his sense of the value of the indivi- 
dual moments of experience also help to explain why Tagore has 
been so great a poet of childhood and innocence. Practical 
considerations dominate the interest of the average man and 
even poets often succumb to its insidious influence. Tagore has 
valued life in all ' its manifestations and realised that the moods 
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and feelings of the child, trivial as they might seem to grown-ups 
with their own small vanities and scale of values, are charged 
with the deepest significance for him. Not merely this, but the 
child’s experiences have in them a freshness and beauty which 
the adult can hardly ever feel. The process of repetition and 
routine blunts the perceptions and dulls the sensitiveness of the 
grown-up. The child is full of eager expectancy and lives in a 
continuous renascence of wonder. Tagore has caught in his 
poetry this mood of wonder and expectancy and that is why he 
is perhaps the greatest poet of childhood that the world has ever 
seen. 



RABINDRANATH AND BENGALI PROSODY 


By Prabodh-Chandra Sen 
1 

It is a curious fact that though the lofty thoughts and beautiful 
imageries of Rabindranath as a poet have been admired all over 
the world, the wonderful richness of his experiments in 
Bengali metrics has hardly attracted the appreciative attention of 
his innumerable readers even in his native province of Bengal. 
The non-Bengali readers of the poet, unfamiliar with the original 
language in which his poems are composed, cannot possibly 
enjoy the rhythmical richness of his incredibly large number of 
poems composed in course of more than half a century, a . period 
during which the life of the Bengali people has been vibrating 
with a new spirit of renaissance. People outside Bengal may 
well appreciate the musical value of his songs, because the 
language of music has a universal appeal and is not inseparably 
tied down to the spoken tongue in which the words of a song 
are clothed. But the only rhythm of Rabindranath’s poems 
which they can possibly understand is the more or less irregular 
and prosaic rhythm of a foreign language to be found in his 
English version of Gitdnjali which does not and cannot represent 
even a very distant echo of ^he living rhythmic flow of the 
original Bengali poems. The fact is that even if the sense of a 
poet’s words can be translated into a foreign language, the sound 
cannot. 

What is apparently surprising is that even the Bengali 
readers of Rabindranath are not, I think, quite conscious of the 
wonderful variety and value of his metres, though, of course, 
the heart of every Bengali reader is charmed with the enchanting 
intermingling of sound and sense in his poems. The reason is 
not far to seek. The older generation of the Bengalis with a few 
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exceptions was almost shocked by the quick succession of 
innovations in the field of metrics by the prolific genius of 
Rabindranath, and before it could adapt itself to, and grow 
appreciative of, these creations, it had run the course of its life 
and had disappeared from the scene. And the present genera- 
tion has been, so to speak, born and brought up in the rhythmic 
atmosphere of Rabindranath, and as such we are apt to be as 
unconscious of the soul-sustaining currents of his rhythm as we 
are of the life-giving air that we breathe every moment. Nature 
that surrounds us throughout our life is a museum of endless 
beauty of sound, colour and form, but it requires an athount 
of conscious training even to be aware of their existence, not 
to speak of enjoying them. Rabindranath’s literature has 
created for us, as it were, a second nature in which we live, 
move and have our being, and as such we are apt to forget the 
vast wealth of sound and rhythm which we have been fortunate 
enough to inherit. Hence the necessity, even on the part of 
the Bengali readers of his poems, of conscious training for a 
proper appreciation of the innumerable metrical innovations of 
Rabindranath. 

This article is, however, not primarily meant for Bengali- 
knowing readers so that English had to be chosen as its medium. 
But it must be admitted at the very outset that it is not possible 
to do full justice to a subject like this in a foreign language, 
specially because prosody deals not with the sense of a poet’s 
words but with their sound. So I think it will be very difficult, 
and indeed sometimes quite impossible, to convey in English the 
sound-value of the metrical art of Rabindranath, even apart from 
the fact that quotations from his works will necessarily have 
to be in Bengali though in Roman transliteration. I shall, there- 
fore, try to give my readers only a rough idea about the various 
metres that were in use in Bengali verse before the advent of 
Rabindranath, and the rich and powerful variety introduced into 
the rhythmic movements of Bengali metres as a result of his 
incessant experiments which, incidentally, have by no means 
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come to an end, though he has crossed the threshold of his 
eighty-first year. It must also be admitted that even at best 
such an attempt can convey only the barest idea of the subject 
to non-Bengali readers. I, therefore, undertake the present dis- 
cussion not only under an initial difficulty inherent in the subject 
itself, but also with some diffidence born of the consciousness 
that I am working through a medium which is quite unlike the 
poet's own language. 

Before I take up a consideration of the metrical wealth that 
has been added to our literature by Rabindranath, it will be 
necessary to give some idea of the underlying general principles 
of Bengali versification. Unlike music which has very little to do 
with the accents and intonations of a spoken language, prosody 
has to depend to a very large extent on the characteristic 
speech-habits of a particular people. Indeed, it is the 
systematisation of the peculiar characteristics of a particular 
language and its pronunciation that constitutes the art of 
versification in that language. 

We should begin by undertaking an examination of the 
various movements of verse-rhythm. Such movements may 
within certain limits be well compared to those of the hands 
of a time-piece. We all know that on a time-piece four 
different movements go on simultaneously, viz., those of the 
second, minute and hour hands, and the twelve-hourly or semi- 
diurnal movement of which two complete circuits cover a whole 
day. Similarly, if we closely examine the dynamic character of 
a couplet of verses, we shall find that it also involves the simul- 
taneous existence of four different movements, viz., those of the 
syllable, the accent-group, the foot, and the verse, two of which 
last go to form a couplet. But there is this difference between 
the movements of the watch and those of the couplet that while 
the former are rigidly uniform and admit of no variation 
whatsoever, the latter offer a kind of deep underlying unity in a 
world of wonderful diversity. 

According to the analogy just referred to, the syllable 
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corresponds to the second of the time-piece, and just as a second, 
as the unit of time, lies at the root of the whole system of the 
watch, so a syllable, as the unit of articulate sound, ultimately 
governs the whole system of metrics. As such it deserves to 
occupy a primary place in any discussion of prosody. 

What, then, is a syllable ? It may be defined as the unit 
of pronunciation forming a word or part of a word and containing 
one vowel sound, monophthong ( ayugma-svara ) or diphthong 
( yugma-svara ), and often consonant(s) on one or both sides of it. 
In other words, a syllable is a vowel ( monophthong or 
diphthong ), either standing by itself or flanked by one or more 
consonants on one or both sides, the whole being uttered 
together, that is, with a single effort or impulse of the voice. 
There is no term in Sanskrit or the modern Indian vernaculars 
which may be regarded as equivalent to the English word 
“syllable” without any ambiguity. Akshara and Varna are both 
used in Sanskrit to mean either a letter or a syllable as the case 
may be. Now, this ambiguous character of these words makes 
them unsuitable for use in a scientific discussion where precision 
of meaning is most necessary. For all practical purposes we may 
regard the expression svaramaya or svarasrita dhvani-vyasbti or 
simply dhvani-vyasbti as an equivalent of the term syllable. 

In order to determine the quantitative value of syllables as 
also to ascertain their use in Bengali versification, it is necessary 
to classify them into two groups, vi2. ( i ) open syllables, and ( a ) 
closed syllables. Open syllables are those that contain a monoph- 
thong and are not followed by any consonant. Thus the word 
ka.vi consists of two open syllables. Closed syllables, on the 
other hand, contain either a monophthong followed by one or more 
consonants, or a diphthong which may or may not be followed 
by consonants. Thus the first syllables of the words sunJa.ra, 
sau.ra.bba and saun.dar.ya are closed. The expressions “open and 
closed syllables” have been conveniently rendered into Bengali as 
ayugma m^yugma dhvani respectively. 

Now, the values of both kinds of syllables in Bengali 
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vefsification depend on the mode of their pronunciation. An 
open syllable, when pronounced singly, invariably takes twice as 
much time as would be required to pronounce it along with other 
syllables. Thus the whole word ka.vi when pronounced in the 
normal way would require two units of time called mdtrd or mora. 
But if we pronounce the syllables ka and vi separately, each of 
them will be naturally lengthened and require two units of time, 
that is, each of them should be regarded as a long or bimoric 
(dvi-mdtraka) syllable. 

Chali chali | pU- pU- | tali tali | jUy 

Here each syllable of the first and third sections or feet of the 
line is open and uninioric because pronounced along with others. 
But the two open syllables of the second foot ( parvan ) are 
pronounced separately and are therefore long and bimoric. It 
should be particularly stated here that open syllables are very 
rarely pronounced singly and therefore the use of bimoric open 
syllables is seldom to be found in Bengali versification. 

Closed syllables also have two modes of pronunciation. 
A closed syllable may be so lengthened as to occupy the space 
of two morae^ or it may be compressed into the space of one 
mora only. This dual character of the closed syllable is to be 
found very frequently in Bengali pronunciation and it is this 
which is to a great extent responsible for imparting a very rich 
rhythmic variety to Bengali versification. Though both forms of 
closed syllables have always been used by Bengali poets through 
ages, yet it was Rabindranath who first discovered in a conscious 
manner the potential energy latent in the closed syllable, and when 
he released that energy it created for Bengali poetry a new variety 
of rhythm which has enriched our literature to no small degree. 
But before proceeding further I must here exemplify this double 
use of the closed syllable. 

S. sun. dar \ a. ran. yer [ pal. la. ver | sta. re 

— VasundharS, SonUr Tari. 

In this line there are three vfotds{sm.dar, a. ran. yer and palJa.ver) 
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each of which contains two closed syllables. Of these six, three 
{dar,jer, per) are ultimate ( i.e.y belonging to the end of a word ) 
and three {sun, ran, pal) are either initial or pen-ultimate. What 
is important to notice here is that all the three ultimate closed 
syllables are long in pronunciation and are therefore bimoric, 
while the other three are short and unimoric. The open syllables 
are unimoric everywhere. Calculating in this way we shall find 
that each of the first three parvans of the line are tetramoric 
while the last parvan, which is catalectic or incomplete, is bimoric. 
There is a very large group of metres forming by far the major 
portion of Bengali poetry, in which both the shortened and 
lengthened forms of closed syllables come into full play ; this 
group of metres may, therefore, be properly termed as Composite 
or Yaugika. 

There is another group of metres in which the closed 
syllables are always pronounced in their lengthened form and are 
therefore always bimoric. This group may be viewed as the 
Bengali counterpart of the Sanskrit Jdti or Mdtravritta group of 
metres. 


Pan.cha.kare | dag. dha ka’re | knrechha eki | saw. nyUsi. 

T'i's. va. may | diyechha tare | chhadaye 
— Madan-bhasmor pare, Kalpana. 

In these two lines there are four initial closed syllables ( pan, dag, 
san, ■vis ) and one ultimate ( may ), all of which are long and 
bimoric. A calculation on this line will show that all the parvans 
of these two verses are pentamoric except the final two which 
are catalectic and consist of four and three morae respectively. 
This is the basic principle governing all metres belonging to the 
mdtravritta group. It should be mentioned here that this group 
of metres with all its variety and richness is almost entirely the 
creation of Rabindranath. 

There is a third group of metres in Bengali prosody which 
may be termed Syllabic ( translated into Bengali as Svara-vritta ) 
because these metres are primarily based on the number of 
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syllables in each foot. An example will make the nature of 
this group of metres clear to the general reader. 

Ami yadi I janma nitem | KUlidUser 1 kule 

Daive hatem 1 daiam ratna 1 nava-raincr \ mdle 
— SekSl, Kshanik'd. 

All the feet of these two lines ( except the terminal ones which 
are catalectic ) are tetrasyllable, that is, each foot consists of 
four syllables irrespective of the open and closed varieties. 

There is some controversy about the real character of 
this group of metres. Many, including the late poet Dvijendralal 
and Satyendranath, definitely regard them as syllabic. But 
Satyendranath thought at the same time that though primarily 
syllabic, these metres bad a quantitative basis as well, and 
according to him each tetrasyllabic foot might be considered as 
pentamoric from the quantitative point of view. Rabindranath, 
however, thinks that these metres are primarily hexamoric, 
though generally based on four ( and not infrequently on three 
and very rarely on two ) syllables, Mr. A. D. Mukherji, on 
the other hand, considers this kind of metres to be primarily 
neither hexamoric nor pentamoric but tetramoric. Without 
entering into a controversy on the matter, for which this is not 
the proper place, I confess that 1 am tempted to take a position 
midway between that of Satyendranath and Rabindranath. That 
is to say, in my opinion these metres are primarily tetra- 
syllabic with a hexamoric basis. For had these metres been 
merely tetrasyllabic, then any number of feet consisting of four 
open syllables could have been introduced without any prejudice 
to their rhythm, but actually they cannot. On the other hand, 
had they been merely pentamoric or hexamoric, they might 
admit amongst them feet consisting of five or six unimoric 
open syllables, but this is not possible in actual practice, as in 
that case the rhythmic movement of these metres would be 
disturbed. So in this article I shall describe them as syllabic. 
This syllabic group of metres occupies a very prominent place 
in modem Bengali literature, thanks to the genius of Rabindra- 
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Hath which has been incessantly on the search for new principles 
of versification. 

The Yaugika or Composite, the Mdtravritta or Quantitative 
and the Svaravritta or Syllabic, these are the three main groups 
of Bengali metres based on the rhythmic movement of the 
syllable. They may be regarded as die three main tributaries 
which have fed the great stream of versification and immensely 
enriched the Bengali literature. But it should be remembered 
that these three main groups of metres represent only the syllabic 
movement of rhythmic language. \ have already referred to the 
fact that there are three other movements of rhythm, viz., those 
of the accent-group, the foot and the verse, corresponding to 
the minute, hour and semi-diurnal movements of the time-piece 
respectively. The space at our disposal does not permit us to 
discuss them in detail, nor is it, in fact, indispensable for our 
present purpose. 

I am afraid I have entered into technicalities which may 
not be easily intelligible to readers unfamiliar with the original 
language of the poet’s works. But the subject under discussion 
is a technical one, the science of Bengali metrics is still in its 
infancy and differs considerably from those prevailing in other 
parts of India. The details set forth above represent in these 
conditions but a minimum which could not be avoided if justice 
were to be done to the subject unless, of course, I were to confine 
myself to the far easier and much more agreeable task of loudly 
singing fulsome praises of the greatest literary genius of our 
times. It is also my hope that these details may serve as an 
incentive to those who are interested in the subject, to make 
further explorations in the field. 


n 

As regards Rabindranath’s place in the metrical develop- 
ment of Bengali versification, almost the first thing that I should 
say is that it is his writings alone which have made such an analysis 
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of Bengali metrics possible. Vetsification as an att was in such 
an undeveloped state before the advent of Rabindranath that a 
proper analysis of metrics based on the genius of the Bengali 
language was not possible at that time. Rabindranath with 
his fine instinct for detecting the rhythmic beauty as also the 
defects of the then existing metres, has not only perfected them 
but has added ever newer strings of metres to the lyre of the 
Bengali muse. 

So diverse are the forms and so subtle and delicate are the 
various sounds which one finds in his metres that it is impossible 
to deal with them comprehensively within the limits of an 
article. We shall therefore confine ourselves to a consideration 
only of the more saKent features. 

To begin with, of the three main groups of metres 
explained in a previous section, viz,, the Yaugika, the Matravritta 
and the Svaravritta, only the first may be said to have existed 
in a more or less developed form almost up to the close of the 
ninth decade of the nineteenth century, when Rabindranath, then 
m the prime of his life, began to startle the country by the 
introduction of new principles of versification. Even this jaugika 
group of metres did not reveal its true nature even to the best 
of poets though this had been in use for centuries, that is 
to say, since the time of Kyttivasa and Chandidasa who probably 
flourished in the fifteenth century. It was really in a fluid 
condition and oscillated between the Svaravritta and Matravritta 
forms of rhythm, sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
making its appearance in a composition whose basic metre 
was yaugika. The reason is that in those days poems were not 
meant to be read or recited in the modem fashion which, keeping 
as it does the sense of a poem in the foreground, does not 
essentially differ from prose-reading. They were actually sung 
or recited in a sing-song fashion, the result of which was that the 
metrical defects of a poem were to a great extent made up by 
the tune of music or by the drawling cadence of such recita- 
tion. 
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About the middle of the eighteenth century there flouri- 
shed in Bengal a master-artist in the domain of prosody named 
Bharata-Chandra Ray ( d. 1760 ) who endeavoured to place the 
prevailing metres of those days on a sure foundation. But 
unfortunately the principle chosen by him in order to impart some 
sort of consistency and uniformity to those metres was that of the 
akshara. Akshara^ as mentioned before, is a word of uncertain 
meaning ; sometimes it means a syllable and sometimes a letter ; 
e.g., both the words pmjavdn and punyavati are regarded in 
Bengali as consisting of four aksharas, though certainly the first 
is trisyllabic and the second tetrasyllabic. The truth is that 
modern Bengali writing is neither fully syllabic like the ancient 
Brdhmf or other scripts of India nor wholly alphabetical like 
the Roman, though it must be admitted that it is more syllabic 
than alphabetical. Hence any metre based on a principle of 
amphibious character and of uncertain meaning like the akshara 
is bound to be faulty, and so Bharata-Chandra’s efforts to place 
the then existing metres on a consistent principle could not escape 
this defect. What resulted from his efforts was the development 
of a group of metres which might be called “Pseudo-syllabic” 
and which I have termed Akshara-vritta. This pseudo-syllabic 
or akshara-vritta form of versification continued to be in use 
till the advent of Rabindranath. 

Rabindranath, who had been experimenting with Bengali 
metres since the days of the Sandhjd-Sangita ( 1881 ), discovered 
that a metre based on a defective system of writing, which did 
not represent the corresponding sound-values in a consistent 
manner, could not form a safe foundation for versification, and so 
he began to disregard the number of aksharas in a foot or verse 
and substituted a system based on sound for a system based on 
writing. The outcome is what we have called the Yaugika or 
Composite group of metres. But this was done so slowly and 
silently that the revolution has been scarcely felt even in the 
present time. This transformation of the akshara-vritta or 
pseudo-syllabic metres into the yaugika or the composite is an 
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achievement of such fundamental character that this alone would 
have sufficed to make a poet’s name immortal. This will be fully 
demonstrated if and when Bengali comes to be written in a fully 
alphabetical form instead of in the semi-syllabic system as at 
present. 

As to the forms of versification which have been fashioned 
out of the material of this group of metres, they are so large in 
number and varied in character that space will allow us to discuss 
only one or two of them, though it is these that catch the popular 
ear or imagination more than the fundamental innovations. It is 
well-known that Michael Madhusudana Datta, the greatest poeti- 
cal genius before the time of Rabindranath, rid the old Pajara 
system of verses ( eafch consisting of fourteen units or morae ) 
of its traditional sing-song drawl, shattered the shackles of its 
inevitable rimes as well as of its rigidly regular system of pauses 
and imparted to it the majestic movement and the roaring sound 
of ocean-waves. Thus were evolved the unrimed and enjambed 
or run-on lines of long waves commonly known as the Blank 
Verse out of the short-waved riming lines of the Pay dr of four- 
teen units, which became a fit vehicle for a grand epic named the 
Meghanddavadba Kdvya resembling in many respects the Paradise 
Lost of Milton. 

This new rhythmic movement of the enjambed verses of 
Madhusudana underwent further development along different lines 
at the hands of Rabindranath. Firstly, Rabindranath saw that the 
enjambed movement of lines is the essential feature of the so- 
called blank verse and its rimelessness is only of secondary impor- 
tance ; on the contrary, in short poems of enjambed verses rimes 
might be regarded as an additional source of beauty. So he 
began to work along that line, and the result is the beautiful 
riming enjambed verses of such poems as Meghadiita and Ahalydr 

( 1890, Mdfiasi). Secondly, he found that in spite of the 
enjamhement the fixed length of fourteen units stood in the way 
of creating shorter or longer waves according to the poet’s 
necessity. So he gradually modified in two ways the fixed length 
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of fourteen units as adopted by Madhusudana in his enjambed 
vetses. ( I ) He experimented with longer lines of eighteen units 
and succeeded in finding out a vehicle more' 'srfitable to convey 
ideas and thoughts of a serious nature. It may be mentioned 
that a beginning in this direction was made by the poet’s eldest 
brother, late Dvijendranath Tagore, in his Svapna-Praydna. This 
new variety of enjambed verses of eighteen units falls into two 
classes : the rimed and the unrimed. Of the first group perhaps 
the earliest is Samudrer Pratt, written as early as 1893 (Sonar 
Tart ). A beautiful group of poems belonging to the second class 
is to be found in the Prdntik ( 1938 ), which is one of his latest 
works. ( 2 ) The poet also felt that the fixed length of a line 
whether of fourteen or of eighteen units was' itself an impediment 
in the way of the free movement of a verse and so in a number 
of poems he dispensed with the conventional length altogether. 
He thus evolved a new variety of rhythm in which the fullest 
freedom has been given to the verse-movement. 

This variety of rhythm has been given the significant name 
of Muktaka in Bengali, the main feature of this form of versifica- 
tion being that the length of a verse-wave may vary directly with 
the poet’s necessity. The first signs of the poet’s impatience 
with unnecessary conventional restrictions particularly with regard 
to the fixed length of verses appeared as early as 1881 in his 
Sandhya-Sangita. But he was not satisfied with his early experi- 
ments with Muktaka except in one case, namely, in his poem 
entitled Nishphala Kdmand ( 1887 ), one of the finest poems in 
Mdnasi, his first great work. But his later experiments with this 
form of rhythm were not only eminently successful, but may be 
said to have taken by storm the imagination of the reading public 
as they began to make their appearance in the year 1914 in the 
well-known literary journal the Sabuj Patra. These poems, which 
were subsequently published in Baldkd, constitute a land-mark 
in the history of the verse-evolution of Bengal. The muktaka 
form of versification also may be both rimed and unrimed. The 
first group of muktaka poems to be found in Baldkd as well as 
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many others published later on, belong to the rimed category. 
But the first successful experiment in muktaka, that is, the 
Nishpbala Kdmand referred to above, is rimeless as also many 
beautiful poems to be found in Parihsha ( 1932 ) and the twin 
works, Kogahjvdy and Arogja published in 1941. 

As regards the Mdtrdvritta group of metres, it may be 
said that in their present form they are entirely the creation of 
Rabindranath. It is true that this variety of metres was quite 
well-known not only in Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures, in which 
latter it was indeed the prevailing form of metres, but also in 
medieval Bengali literature. In Sanskrit and Prakrit poems these 
metres were based mainly on the use of fixed long vowels and 
secondarily on the lengthened use of closed syllables. In normal 
Bengali pronunciation, however, the long vowels of the Sanskrit 
alphabet have lost their original bimoric character and have 
become unimoric, unless, of course they are lengthened under 
special circumstances. This change in the Bengali vowel-pronuncia- 
tion was complete even in the middle ages as is proved by the use 
of the Pseudo-syllabic group of metres by many poets. 

A section of poets, particularly the Vaishnava Paddvali- 
writers, no doubt used an artifical form of mdtrdvritta metres in 
which long vowels of the Sanskrit alphabet were given a bimoric 
value in spite of their normal short use in Bengali pronunciation. 
It should be noted, however, that they could not uniformly 
maintain the bimoric value of long vowels, the normal short use 
of these asserting itself very often in their composition. So the 
unimoric use of long vowels is to be very frequently found in 
the Paddvalis, nor is the long use of short vowels rare in such 
compositions. As these Paddvalis were actually sung to the 
accompaniment of musical instruments, their artificial character 
did not or could not produce any unpleasant effect on the 
audience ; rather the artificial use of long vowels was helpful in 
giving the musical notes a deep and grave sound characteristic 
of classical languages. Bharata-Chandra experimented in the 
eighteenth century with these artificial long vowels along Sanskrit 
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lines with a degree of success not attained by others. In the 
nineteenth century such use of long vowels in the Sanskrit 
fashion was a favourite with many poets, such as Rangalal 
Banerji, Baladeva Palit and many others. 

Rabindranath very early in his life was charmed by the 
deep notes of such vowels, and following in the footsteps of the 
Vaishnava Padavali-'^ntcrs published a collection of Padavalis 
under the pseudonym of Bhanusirnha which was really meant to 
be synonymous with the word “Rabindra”. These Paddvalis 
of Bhanusirnha with their artificial use of long vowels were so 
successful that they created a sensation at the time ( 1877) though 
they came from the pen of a budding poet who was only sixteen 
years old. But Rabindranath very soon discovered that such 
mdtrdvritta metres with an artificial use of long vowels with an 
archaic air about them, and meant to be read, and not sung in 
the old fashion, would soon become monotonous and unfit to be 
a suitable medium for living thoughts clothed in a living language. 
So he abandoned the use of the old type of mdtrdvritta metres 
with long vowels except in some songs, such as the two national 
anthems, namely, those beginning with Jana-gana-mana-adhindjaka 
and Des'a deia nandita kart, in which the success of the use 
of long vowels is beyond all question. He discarded the old 
artificial and archaic form of mdtrdvritta metres and created a 
new type of mdtrdvritta, which is based on the lengthened use of 
closed syllables, as explained in a previous section, and which is 
eminently suitable for modern ideas in a modern language. This 
new type of mdtrdvritta metres began to make its first appearance 
as early as 1887 in a series of poems which have been collected in 
his Mdnasi which may be regarded as a store-house of rhythm and 
metres. Since then this new mdtrdvritta has been considered in 
Bengal as the best medium of all lyrical poetry in which the 
genius of Rabindranath and of the Bengali people excels and finds 
its best expression. 

As regards the different forms into which the mdtrdvritta 
group has been moulded, I may refer here only to some forms of 
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the foot or parvan. The tetramoric foot was used for the first 
time in a poem entitled Nispha/a Upabara ( 1888 ), published in 
Mdnasi ; the pentamoric ( eg. Apekshd ), the hexamoric ( eg. 
hhul-bhdngdy Suraddser Prdrthand ) and the heptamoric (eg. Vadhu) 
feet also appeared in Mdnasi ( 1890 ). All these varieties of the 
mdtrdvritra which appeared in the same book and struck people 
with wonder, marked an epoch in the history of Bengali metrics. 
But where did he draw his inspiration from for the creation 
of so many varieties of metres ? Though the sources of his 
inspiration deserve to be thoroughly explored I do not intend to 
occupy myself with that question here. I may only say that 
Rabindranath with his natural attraction for things beautiful has 
devoted a good deal ‘of attention to all literary forms, and has a 
sensitive genius which is ever ready to respond to new impres- 
sions from whatever sources they may come. So we find that 
Sanskrit metres especially those of jayadeva, the well-known 
lyric poet of Bengal, the metres of the Vaishnava poets of the 
mediaeval ages, the metres of even folk-poetry as well as the 
bars of music for which he has such an inborn aptitude, all under 
the magic influence of his genius go to form a wonderful synthesis 
and thus embellish the metrical wealth of Bengali poetry which has 
deservedly become a source of pride and inspiration to the sons 
of Bengal. 

It has been mentioned before that the introduction of the 
Svaravritta or syllabic group of metres as a medium of serious 
poems into modern Bengali literature is to be attributed to 
Rabindranath who with untiring zeal has sought to evolve 
new vehicles of expression. This syllabic group of metres is, 
however, not a creation of the poet. It had always existed in 
Bengal as the metrical medium for lullabies, folk-songs and un- 
written popular ballads and other forms of folk-poetry ; it had 
even found its way into written literature, though always occu- 
pying a low status, and had been considered to be a fit medium 
only for comic and other light forms of poetry. Thus we find 
its use in the writings of Lochanadas and Govindadas ( sixteenth 
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centuty) of Bharata-Chandra and Ramaprasad ( eighteenth century) 
and specially in the works of Isvara-Chandra Gupta who flouri- 
shed in the first half of the nineteenth century. Madhusudana and 
Hema-Chandra also knew its use, but they never imagined that 
this folk metre could ever become the medium of serious and first 
class poetr)\ It is the reforming zeal of Rabindranath which 
courageously removed its untouchability and having brought it 
out from an obscure corner of continued negligence, has given it 
a high place in the polished society of fine poetry. Indeed the 
unfailing ears of Rabindranath could not but detect the intrinsic 
rhythmic beauty of these metres from the very beginning and so 
he set himself the task, rather early in his life, of rubbing off their 
outer layer of primitive crudeness and thus ’iiiscovered the glitter- 
ing beauty of pure gold underneath. From the time of the Kshantkd 
first published in the year, 1900, Rabindranath has been experi- 
menting with these metres in all possible ways, has given them 
hundreds of forms and has used them in all spheres of thought, light 
and serious. The result is that some of his most powerful poems 
have been composed in these syllabic metres which were once 
neglected as the medium suitable only for folk poetry. 

As regards the forms they have received at the hands of 
Rabindranath, it has been demonstrated by him that the svaravritta 
or the syllabic group of metres is capable of yielding as many 
varieties including the enjambed verses of fixed and unfixed 
lengths ( /.If., the muktaka ) as the Yaugika group itself. In 
this connection the Paldtakd ( 1918 ), a wonderful book of narra- 
tive poems of deep and touching pathos, deserves special mention, 
because the whole book is composed in svaravritta rhythm, very 
often of the muktaka variety. 

I often wonder how one man could discover all the 
fundamental laws which govern versification in a complex 
language like Bengali and at the same time apply them in practice 
to evolve a bewildering diversity of forms. It is nothing short 
of a miracle that in the course of a little over half a century 
which, after all, must be regarded as a very short period in the 
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history of a nation’s literature, Bengal should, thanks to the 
creative genius of one single poet, succeed in building up in 
the domain of metrics what other nations with an array of 
literary men of outstanding ability, required centuries to achieve. 

Rabindranath has often been compared with Kalidasa and 
Shakespeare whom he certainly resembles in many respects. 
Kalidasa and Shakespeare, however, could make use of a language 
and a system of metrics which were already in an advanced 
state of development, although both very considerably enriched 
them by their works. It fell to Rabindranath’s lot to construct 
even the language and the metres, both of which were in a 
rudimentary state of evolution when he first began his literary 
career. A poet of,^ rare genius he has, perhaps more than any 
other poet, been the architect of the vehicle of his own thoughts. 

1 often feel that Rabindranath might not without reason 
be regarded as a combination of a Newton and a Shakespeare. 
For, like Newton, he has discovered the fundamental laws of 
gravitation in a new world, the world of rhythm, and, like 
Shakespeare, he has by applying them in practice, built up ever- 
lasting monuments of literary beauty. 

It is seldom given to a man to be as distinguished for the 
discovery of fundamental laws in any sphere of existence as for 
having put them into actual practice. Fortunately for Bengal, 
there has been a happy fusion in Rabindranath both of the 
science and the art of metrics. Like Kalidasa, the reputed author 
of the Srutabodha as well as of the Meghciduia, Rabindranath is not 
only a poet of the highest rank but also a prosodist of equal emi- 
nence. It is not for me to attempt an assessment of the value of 
his poetical works. This may be left to experts of whom there is 
no dearth. But as an humble prosodist 1 cannot help observing 
that the light he has thrown on the basic principles of Bengali 
versification in his small work entitled Chhanda, a veritable mine 
of information within its limited compass, will ever remain a 
source of inspiration to all those who are interested in the 
subject. 

? > 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S DRAWINGS^ 

Bj Henfy Bidou 

Rabindranath Tagore says that there is no connection between 
his work as a poet and his work as a painter. As a poet, he has 
before his eyes a vision which he describes, or, as he calls it, 
a mental representation. He sees a landscape, a garden, or a face ; 
he imitates, as a painter imitates, this model impressed upon his 
mind. His verses communicate images seen or created. On the 
contrary, when he becomes a painter ( and this is the strangest 
part of the story ), exactly at the point at which others begin to 
copy, he ceases to copy. His pictures do not represent a scheme 
preconceived in his mind. So far from seeing them beforehand, 
he actually does not know, while he is doing them, what they 
are going to be. So, in producing his poetry, he worked as a 
painter ; now that he is a painter, he works like a poet. The 
whole of this new work is on the borderline of two sciences or 
two arts. 

I have seen the first drawings that he made. On the manus- 
cripts of poems written in Bengali, he had made erasures. Poets 
are calligraphers. These corrections took the form of horizontal 
crossings-out, with thin threads of white between the black lines. 
This delicate surface of black striped with white was enclosed by 
him in an outline like a cartouche. Sometimes it extended over 
two lines. It was then as though the cartouche had become a 
capital. It was finished at the top by a torus which rested on an 
ogee, but if the lower line of erasure extended towards the left, 
the general form changed again. It stretched out into a beak 
or a keel, and behold, a bird was flying towards the west. 

Various erasures scattered over a page became so many 


1 The above is a translation of extracts from an article on the subject of Babindra* 
nath Tagore’s drawings, by M. Henry Bidou, which appeared in the Paris Press, on the 
occasion of the exhibition of some of these drawings at the Galerie Plgalle in 1980.-~JS7d. 
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islands, each with its own form and volume. 1 This archipelago 
of reserves rising out of the waters at the caprice of inspiration, 
sometimes was grouped in a corner, and sometimes spread 
over the whole page, bound together by the slender Hindu 
characters which looked like the crests of waves under a steady 
wind. Tagore had joined up these islands of erasures, not by 
dead straight lines but by soft and flowing curves which seemed 
almost to breathe, and the stylised erasures and linking curves 
made between them a single arabesque with masses and 
disconnections, nerves and flexures, all obeying organic law. 

This law held the poet’s hand in its control. Far from 
realising the preconceived idea of a decoration, he merely aided 
in the birth of a line of which he knew nothing, and which was 
waiting to be born. This line was not foreseen by the mind. 
On the contrary, in the infinite number of possible figures, all 
that the mind could do was to recognise the particular one which 
was striving to appear in that particular space, and which was, 
so to speak, already completely traced and only needed to be made 
visible. Naturally the reasoning mind with the sub-division of 
its calculations and the experimental nature of its researches, is 
incapable of discovering all at once so subtle a truth, and so it was 
simply the hand itself animated by its own elemental spirit, the 
hand which has inscribed so many verses and in which rhythm 
is already inherent, which, without consulting the poet, produced 
from the immense number of possibilities, the one predestined 
design. I have seen several of these curves traced by Tagore 
across the page. Their grace, their animated suppleness, their 
inherent life, are unrivalled. 

Nevertheless sometimes he makes mistakes. He himself 
has told me so. It is as though he had broken the stem of a 
flower in trying to bend it. The curve drawn amiss can only 
die. He abandons it sadly, conscious of having led it to its 
destruction. For all these shapes are like so many little souls 

1 The tail-piooes used as decoration at the end of some articles in this Number ate 
such erasures taken from one of his manuscripts.*— 
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which expect their salvation from him, and which he has to lead 
to their fruition. It was a touching spectacle, this of the aged 
poet with all his glory on him, turned shepherd of arabesques and 
gently leading them from the limbo in which they had slept until 
the moment of the determination of their form ; and what 
mysterious beings are these curves in which nature has hidden 
the most subtle secrets of mathematics. 

One line has scarcely been drawn before another follows it, 
as though called into existence by it, and demanding to be created 
in its turn. So they begin a kind of canticle and response, and 
even in the singing they are modified and changed. They draw 
together, they draw apart, they become enriched with ornament, 
they blossom, they arrive eventually at having traced upon the 
page the outline of a vase decorated with incisions and designs 
and whose lines, in their movement towards and apart from 
one another, retain a marvellous purity. It is the exact counter- 
part in terms of space to a fugue in terms of time, with its 
theme, its response, its counter-subject and its variations. When, 
wearied with the work of copying in his lovely handwriting for 
all time a page of the ^'■Clavecin hkn tempere,” Bach allowed 
himself to dream for a moment, his pen might in just such a 
fashion have wandered of its own accord over the paper, tracing 
just such designs in play. 

Rabindranath Tagore has long since abandoned this starting 
point of turning erasures into a design. Fate and the gods give 
him nowadays other starting points, but there are recognisable 
traces of this first manner even in his latest work, and these 
explain certain forms that it takes. Sometimes it is a design in 
layers which give to the picture the appearance of masonry ; 
often it is the actual lines of writing themselves ; at another time, 
one motive superposed upon another, all animated by horizontal 
movement and turned towards the left. Such a one is a double 
figure, a galloping steed ridden by a nude woman, who leans 
forward and clutches the mane of her mount. Given a word of 
which the sound was not pleasant, and lower down a verse 
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Struck out, no more was needed to bring about the birth of 
the form which, seeking in the familiar world for external 
resemblance, developed into this cavalcade. 

The starting point is changed, but the work is the same. 
There is always, to begin with, a given cell around which the 
work develops itself, a nucleus, as Tagore says, and from this 
moment onwards, the unknown laws which govern the evolution 
of forms direct the hand of the creator. These forms begin by 
having an abstract character. Little by little whether by a kind 
of self-produced evolution or because the influence which guides 
them is touched by some memory of the common world, they 
acquire a certain resemblance to what we call nature. They 
become a face. Sometimes they hesitate to choose their destiny. 
A very curious design shows curves lying across the page, 
which seemed to be shaping into an orchid, but they changed 
their minds, and, the petal becoming a wing and the foot a claw, 
a fantastic bird was born from the flower. The resemblances 
so created, reduced to their mathematical elements, are sometimes 
astonishing in their firmness and truth. At other times, they 
possess a pathetic strengtli which is very touching. The curves 
which form them, moving freely, re-invent every style and recall 
every kind of genius. One figure is such as Modigliani might 
have drawn, and another might be the work of Pollaiuolo, or 
again, if the destiny of the lines was that they should end in 
cloudiness, the page upon which they are traced becomes covered 
by a sky. Only those who have never recognised those 
mysterious currents of thought and feeling, the outcome of the 
age itself, which penetrate all souls as by osmosis, and give its 
direction to a whole epoch, will be surprised that this pure 
painting, absolutely sincere and wholly uninfluenced by our 
studio customs, should resemble now and then the most recent 
researches of the painters of the west. There can be no question 
of imitation, but the convergence of spirit is remarkable. 

This work is not a hobby or a plaything. For the last two 
years, Rabindranath Tagore has been wholly occupied by this 
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new form of creation. The drawings which he produces with 
pens and inks, and which have the appearance of singularly 
skilful and sumptuous water-colours, take possession of him, and 
once begun, leave him no peace until they are finished. They 
are done at a sitting, and in a very short time, scarcely more 
than an hour, without a single mistake of the pen, as it threads 
the ma2e of intersecting curves and blank spaces. This new 
vocation is not so mysterious after all. A latent genius was 
asleep ; that is made plain by the sureness of the design, the 
beauty of the tones, the liveliness of every detail, the sense of 
ornament. For almost a lifetime, this genius has been kept in 
the shadows, for the highly developed faculties of the conscious 
mind left no room for the expression of this hidden force. One 
fine day it revealed itself, and the poet felt that another person 
was being manifested in him, but the new minister has not 
changed the laws of the state. In a story translated in 1929, 
The Wreck, Tagore the writer created a very wise man, 
named Ramesch, who carefully avoided crossing the will of 
destiny, and whose obedience to its orders dragged him into 
some most complicated adventures. Tagore the painter designs 
in the same way that Ramesch lived. 



THE GENIUS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

By Vidhushekhaia Bhattacharya 

It is very difficult to dwell within short limits on the many- 
sided activities, the transcendent genius of Rabindranath Tagore — 
his poetic diction, his criticism of life, “the sad still music of 
humanity” which pervades his writings. Just as the Sun, “the 
bright effluence of a bright essence increate” rising from the east 
“robed in flames and amber light” travels the universe giving 
life and light to the living and inert world, so the genius of 
Rabindranath Tagore gives promethean light to the world of 
fancies, thoughts and ideas. Just as the Sun “at the voice of 
God did invest the rising world of waters dark and deep, won 
from the void and formless infinite” so the poetry of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore gave shape and form and made the world dance to 
the tune of his orphean lyre. 

A great philosopher stated that the end of our life is action 
and not thought. Another philosopher has observed that a good 
thought must precede a noble action. In the poetry of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore we find a harmonious blending of both thought 
and action, “Poets are trumpets wishing for battle.” “They 
are the unacknowledged legislators of the world.” The poetry 
of Rabindranath blows the trumpet of a prophecy ; it scatters 
the dead thoughts as the decaying leaves are scattered by the 
west wind. The Bard of Santiniketan presents to our admiring 
gaze the beautiful picture of a world rising from oppression and 
injustice. Like the great seer he has tried to set aright the 
world-stream’s flow. There is joy in his poetry, there is life in 
his writings ; he preaches the doctrine of optimism and 
rejuvenation. The shackles of dead formalism, barrenness, 
lethargy, tyranny and injustice must be broken. He preaches the 
doctrine of harmonious blending of wisdom and action, of means 
and end. He is not only “the prophet of the wonder and bloom 
of the world” but a Messiah of hope, love and work. The 
establishment of Santiniketan is the embodiment of the ideal and 
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the establishment of Sriniketan is a proof of his practical realism. 
Rabindranath typifies the sublime and the practical. 

It has been rightly stated that the funrtion of a poet is to 
give to the ordinary the stamp of eternity, to make the ordinary 
‘‘the nursling of immortality.” A poet describes things “with 
an orient light unborrowed of the sun, that never was on sea or 
land — the consecration and the poet’s dream.” 

“The form remains,” says the poet, “but the function never 
dies.” The composition and constitution of Visva-Bharati may 
be limited and confined. The poetry of Rabindranath may have 
limits and restrictions but the idea that inspires his poetry or his 
Visva-Bharati must live for ever and must transcend all limita- 
tions. Nothing can be a greater fallacy than to suppose that the 
idea is contained only within the limits, that the underlying idea 
of a poem is confined within the corners of the poem itself. The 
form is but a temporary visage which encases the idea but the 
idea itself like an eternal essence will live on for ever from age 
to age. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” It is perfectly 
immaterial from the point of artistic beauty whether Ramachandra 
was a real figure or Sita a mere halo of poetic fancy, whether 
Jesus Christ was a real personage or the necessary outcome of a 
deep devotion of an oppressed race. So long as mankind exists 
for truth and beauty, for deep sentiments and emotions such 
characters like Ramachandra or Jesus Christ will be an imperative 
necessity for the satisfaction of the moral and religious sentiments 
of an aching world. 

Rabindranath has created characters which trans rp. p d all 
times and ages, characters which overleap all limitations. He 
has created ideas, divine essence, God-given ideas — which ate 
“the master light of all our seeing, which are the fountain light 
of all our doing” — ^these splendid visions which guide out 
destiny as also a nation’s destiny from the cradle to the grave.t 

1 EagUth vereioa by Brabbat Kamat Uukherjee, M. A., Leotaier, Oalontta Unlw- 
Bity. Irom tbe origiaal Bengali. 
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Bj K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 


Rabindranath Tagore’s essays and verses appeared in Bengali 
periodicals as early as 1875 ; his “Gandhi Maharaj” was indited 
only a few weeks ago. During the intervening period, extending 
over two or three generations, Tagore has rarely, if ever at all, 
allowed a year to pass without adding something fresh and vital 
to the heritage of Bengali literature. He was born in the rich 
and noble family of the Tagores on the 7th May 1861. His 
grandfather, Dwarkanath Tagore, had been a friend and co- 
worker of Raja Rammohan Roy : his father, Devendranath, the 
Maharshiy had been a pillar of the Brahma Samaj movement. 
Rabindranath was thus heir to great traditions. He lost his 
mother when quite young ; and his father was not often at home. 
Young Rabindranath therefore lived his own life — and it was 
essentially a lonely life. He came in time to love loneliness, even 
to make a religion of it. “There are many paradoxes in the 
world and one of them is this, that wherever the landscape is 
immense, the sky unlimited, clouds intimately dense, feelings 
unfathomable — that is to say, where infinity is manifest — ^its 
fit companion is one solitary person.” It was thus Tagore later 
generalized from his own apprehensions. Tagore was, of course, 
no misanthrope — far from it ; he loved all creations of man and 
God and loved to live amidst them, but the infinity of solitude 
charmed, chastened, and made a different man of him. Out of 
this mystic union of Man and Nature, great poetry was born, 
and bom again and again. 

The many-sided achievements of Tagore during the past 
six decades and mote almost take one’s breath away. Lyrics, 
poetic plays, plays of ideas, social plays, novels, short stories, 
essays in criticism, philosophical essays, autobiographical frag- 
caents, letters, addresses, educational dissertations, these have 
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uninterruptedly flowed from his pen. He is an actor, a producer, 
a musician, a painter, and a platform speaker of extraordinary 
power. He played a conspicuous part in the activities of Brahma 
Samaj ; he was a prominent figure during the “Partition of 
Bengal” agitation, though he did not subscribe to its wilder 
heresies ; he has made his Visva-Bharati at Santiniketan the 
rallying centre of international culture ; he has travelled the 
world over, raising India’s stature in the process ; and the 
figure of the aged poet, with the flowing beard and immaculate 
white clothes, has now become a visible symbol of India’s 
antiquity, her reserves of poetry and her living philosophy. 

During the earlier half of his career, the storm of contro- 
versy broke now and then over him, and threatened to engulf 
him. However, by the time he was fifty years old Bengal as 
one man was prepared to honour him. The meeting on January 
28, 1912, at the Calcutta Town Hall was the homage paid by the 
Bengalees as a whole to their Poet Laureate. During his 
subsequent English tour, some of his English renderings from 
the original Bengali, while still in manuscript, elicited the 
unqualified appreciation of people like W. B. Yeats, Rothenstein, 
May Sinclair, Professor Bradley, Nevinson and others. Gitanjali 
was published in England, and it took the English world by 
storm. Presently, in 1915, Rabindranath was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. 

One should carefully guard against over-estimating the 
importance of the Nobel award. In the late Mr. Nagendranath 
Gupta’s words, “For Rabindranath the Nobel Prize has served 
as an introduction to the west. . . for the rest the Nobel Prize 
has been of no more use to him than his cast off knighthood.” 
The award, and the lionising of the poet that it led to, really 
depressed him. He was utterly sincere when he remarked : “I 
shall never get any peace again. I shall be worried with 
appeals, all kinds of people will be writing to me. My heart 
sank when I saw those people at Bombay and realized that they 
were going to make a public show of me there.” However, 
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this “introduction to the west” was no negligible matter. It put 
him — and through him, modern India — on the map of world 
literature. Indians realized that at last the West was paying 
homage to the East ; they accordingly eagerly shared the joy and 
hoped to discover in it inspiration for creative work in the 
future. “A poet’s mission is to attract the voice which is yet 
inaudible in the air ; to inspire faith in the dream which is 
unfulfilled ; to bring the earliest tidings of the unborn flower to 
a sceptic world.” It was thus Tagore’s work gave a standing 
and a status to the Indian renaissance, making it hope that the 
fulfilment of its visions is now only a matter of time. 

Tagore’s vitality and fecundity are truly astonishing. There 
are nearly two hundred items in the bibliography of his Bengali 
writings. He seems to have written nearly two thousand songs. 
His plays are as numerous as they are varied. Even his English 
translations constitute a respectable bulk. Collections like 
GitdnjaU, The Gardener, and The Crescent Moon have been put 
into their English garb by Tagore himself. In plays like Chitra, 
he seems to have altered the original in many places. Notwith- 
standing all this ceaseless activity, his work is not unequal in 
the sense Wordsworth’s work is unequal. Rabindranath’s lyrical 
poetry seems to suffer, when taken in mass, from a sort of 
sameness but not from flatness or grotesqueness. When collec- 
tions of his poems appeared one by one, each was a revelation, 
and was received with a chorus of applause. English and 
American critics found them “of supreme beauty”, “of trance-like 
beauty” ; they thought that “to begin chanting these lyrics aloud 
is to pass majestically into a realm of spiritual ecstasy” ; they 
wondered if the rhythm of the lyrics was not comparable to 
that of the Song of Songs. In course of time, as the bulk seemed 
to increase, and especially when the omnibus Collected Poems and 
Plays was published, the magic seemed to fade away, and the 
critics sang a different tune : “much of Tagore’s writing is only 
a kind of mellifluous musing or is even lost, to quote his own 
words, ‘in the endless mist of vague sweetness’ . . . even his 
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expression of ecstasy is apt to be diffuse and this diffuseness is 
the more obvious when we have his work as here in bulk.” 

An antidote to this feeling would be to read Rabindranath’s 
longer poems which have, unfortunately, not reached as many 
people as have his shorter song-offerings and fluent musings. 
One of his great poems is “Sea Waves”, written to commemo- 
rate the wreck of a pilgrim ship carrying nearly one thousand 
passengers to Puri in 1887. The occasion and the moving poem 
it called forth remind one of Gerard Hopkins’s The Wreck of the 
Deutschland. Even in translation the surge and the roar, “the 
burl of the fountains of air”, the “buck and the flood of the 
wave”, are reproduced ; the Storm, the ogress shouting “Give I 
give 1 give 1 ”, is fearfully, unforgettably, visualized. In “The 
Child” there is an impressionistic description of the pilgrimage 
of men and women of all kinds to the hypothetical shrine of 
fulfilment. Ibsen’s Brand is reincarnated in this poem. Men 
from the valley of the Nile, the banks of the Ganges, from Tibet 
and the “dense dark tangle of savage wildernesses”, all gather in 
one place and start on their journey ; the trials are unendurable 
to everyone except the Man of Faith ; he is denounced by 
his erstwhile followers as a false prophet. None the less they 
reach their journey’s end ; the child is discovered ; 

They kneel down, — the king and the beggar, the saint 

and the sinner, 

the wise and the fool, — and cry : 

“Victory to man, the new-born, the ever-living/’ 

And of Rabindranath’s “Farewell to Heaven”, “Urvasi”, “Ahalya”, 
“The Stream of Being” and “The Tajmahal”, which are among 
the most sustained flights of his muse, it is difficult to speak with 
moderation. They seem to be perfect of their kind, implicating 
universes of thought and feeling ; they seem to be rough approxi- 
mations to the traditional “music of the spheres” — so inwrought 
are they “in forms that luxuriate into arabesque, in colours that 
shimmer into iridescence, in speech that kindles into imagery.” 
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And the crowning wonder of all seems to be “Urvasi”, — 
a bursting scream of adoration at the sight of Ideal Beauty, 
the enchantress of Life and Love : 

In the assembly of the Gods, when thou danoest in ecstasy of joy, 
O swaying wave, Urvasi, 

The companies of billows in mid-ocean swell and dance, 

beat on beat ; 

In the crests of the corn the skirts of Earth tremble ; 

From thy necklace stars fall off in the sky ; 

Suddenly in the breast of man the heart forgets itself. 

The blood dances I 

Suddenly in the horizon thy zone bursts, — 

Ah, wild in abandon I 

Rightly Dr. Edward Thompson finds in this poem “ a meeting 
of East and West indeed, a glorious tangle of Indian mythology, 
modern science, legends and European romance.” Nor is 
Mr. Nagendranath Gupta off the mark when he affirms that the 
poem “scintillates and glitters like the Kohinoor in the poet’s 
Golconda of flawless jewels.” 

As a novelist, Tagore’s fame rests on Gora and The Home 
and the World. The earlier novel. The Wreck, interesting as it 
is, is an unsatisfactory work. Ramesh is a Bengali edition of 
Oblomov ; he is scarcely convincing. And the story is full of 
improbabilities and coincidences that leave a distaste in the end. 
The Home and the World adopts the technique followed, among 
others, by Browning in his King and the Book and Wilkie Collins 
in his Woman in the White. The three chief characters, Nikhil, 
his wife Bimala, and their friend, Sandip, tell their own stories in 
the first person. Nikhil is a curious amalgam of Prince Muishkin 
and Stavrogin. His goodness is mistaken for weakness by others ; 
his sense of justice is denounced as treachery to the national 
cause. The clap-trap that passes for patriotism deeply 
pains him. 

What I really feel is this, that those who cannot find food for 
their enthusiasm in a knowledge of their country as it is, or those who 
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cannot love men just because they are men — who needs must shout 
and deify their country in order to keep up their excitement, — these 
love excitement more than their country. 

There is no doubt Nikhil is a partial projection of Tagore 
himself. 

Tbe Home and the World was greeted indifferently on account 
of its political implications. But Gora was a favourite from the 
beginning with Tagore’s admirers. Its hero, Gourmohan, is the 
son of an English lady brought up in a Hindu household since 
the very day of his birth. He is presented to us therefore as a 
fusion of the best that the West and the East can boast of. Gora, 
albeit he is a symbol, is well realized in flesh and blood. 

As a short story writer, again, Tagore has some notable 
triumphs to his credit. Hungry Stones, Mashi, and similar collec- 
tions bespeak the range of his art. These are not stories really, 
but prose lyrics in fiction. The emotional background is the 
main thing ; the plot spins itself out effortlessly, inevitably almost. 
Tagore plumbs the depths of the human heart, and he has an 
uncanny understanding of women, their superficial wiles and their 
reserves of devotion and sacrifice. Asha and Minnie and Kusum 
and Souravi and Bindhya Bhashini are so many variations on the 
same theme of womanhood that serves Man, and serving fulfills 
its destiny. Likewise, “being rooted and grounded in the love of 
all the loveliness of earth”, Tagore could transmit to his readers 
something of this love, something of this naked kinship with 
Nature and “dear and dogged man”. His novels and short stories 
are thus the composite testament of a seer’s ripe wisdom ; they 
suggest a way of life, but more through artistic implication than 
propagandist iteration. 

There is not space here to speak in detail of Tagore’s 
dramas. Some of them, Chitra and Sacrifice, King and Queen and 
Poj/ Office, have proved very popular in their English garbs. 
Tagore has been writing plays during almost every period of 
his career. Their range is very wide ; some are social studies, 
reminding one of Ibsen ; some are tragedies, taking our minds 
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back to Elizabethan tragedy ; some are soaked in symbolism, 
reminding one of Maeterlinck’s Pelleas and Melisande or Haupt- 
mann’s Hannele ; there are others still, seemingly fragile and slight, 
that shift the action to the theatre of the soul. A multitude of 
characters people these plays — Ila, Queen Sumitra, Raghupati, 
Aparna, Chitra and Arjuna, Malini, Kama and Kunti, Sati, the 
King of the Dark Chamber. Many of the plays no doubt seem 
to suflfer from a thinness of content, a poverty of action, when 
merely read. But we have it on good authority that when they 
are seen — and these plays, one and all of them, are meant to be 
seen — on the stage, they “are a delight which never falters from 
the first word to the last.” Only on the stage the fluid visions 
crystallize, the words acquire a spiral of meaning, and the music 
and the pageantry coalesce into a nobler synthesis. 

Rabindranath Tagore is different things to different men. 
Some are mainly attracted by Sadhand and The Religion of Man ; 
some make a habit of dipping into Thoughts of Rabindranath 
Tagore, culled and edited by Andrews ; some read his books on 
Nationalism and Personality, his letters and his addresses ; some 
like his poems short, others regret that he has written no epic ; 
some read The Kabulimllah again and again with tears in their 
eyes ; some speculate on his philosophy and discourse on his 
symbolism. Tagore’s genius has shot out in many directions, 
dazzling and giving light : but we are too near to him to be able 
to “place” him. Judged by any standards whatsoever, Tagore’s 
poetic achievements compel recognition ; he is not of India alone, 
but the world’s. He has given us his gifts lavishly, and a life-time 
of reverent study is not enough to take in all that he has to give. 
What, then, is the great fact of Rabindranath’s achievement ? He 
is a messenger of an immense future to come ; “he has knocked 
at our gate and all the bars have given way. Our doors have 
burst open.” It only remains for us to gather the harvest 
while we may. 



THE POLITICAL IDEALS OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Bj Sachin Sen 

Our politics has neithet grammar nor syntax ; it is full of 
oxymorons. Being a subject nation, we generally exhaust our- 
selves in condemnation of foreign rule, and those who are loud 
in such condemnation receive the loudest applause. In the 
ultimate analysis, our political movement is an invitation to 
favours from our foreign rulers. Rabindranath admits that 
he has no enthusiasm for such political movement. He has 
faith in the dignity of human relationship, so he disdains the 
insolence of might ; he knows that the mission of civilisation is 
to bring unity among people and establish peace and harmony, 
so he rejects the poisonous fumes of greed and hatred corroding 
the spirit of Man. Tagore is not an anarchist, but an individualist 
who believes that the function of the State is to maintain the 
conditions necessary to the best life, and that the function of 
society is to promote the good life and to help the expression 
of those moral and spiritual aspirations of man which belong to 
his higher nature. As an individualist, he refuses to “associate 
truth and justice and tight automatically with the possession of 
physical power”. People who will remain passive recipients of 
orders to whose moral quality they are indiflFerent will cease to 
be moral beings, as he sincerely believes that to abdicate the duty 
of moral judgment is to sell oneself into slavery and to be 
incapable ctf creative achievement. But he has profound faidi 
in social co-operation and is not indifferent to limiting one’s 
aggressiveness in avoiding collisions with fellow-creatures. 
Tagore’s political ideals spring from this idealist theory of the 
State and dynamic view of social co-operation owning obedience 
not to any specific organ of coercion but to the moral instincts 
of Man. The history of humanity, it can be shown, is a protest 
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against the doctrine that justice is the will of the stronger 
and that moral obligation is less compelling because it may end 
in failure. 

With Hegel, the stress is laid on the achievement of actual 
unity under the State and self-realisation of man as a member of 
the State. The recognition of private and group interest of a 
citizen is subordinated to his devotion to the State as “embodi- 
ment of the Universal Idea”. With Rabindranath, the emphasis 
is on evolving a social unity, within which all the different peoples 
can be held together, “while fully enjoying the freedom of 
maintaining their own differences.” The deification of the State 
is absent, as the end to be sought is the spontaneous self- 
expression of man as a social being, so that “men can develop 
ideals of life in co-operation with one another.” In Tagore’s 
doctrine of social classes, as with Hegel, there is no room for 
class struggle, and each class gets a definition in terms of the 
collective service to the community as a whole. Hegel wanted the 
unifying influence of the State ; Tagore believes in the harmonising 
strength of social instincts. According to Rabindranath, the 
ideals that strove to take form in India’s social institutions had 
two objects : one was to regulate out passions and appetites for 
the harmonious development of man, and the other was to help 
him to cultivate disinterested love for his fellow-creatures. 
These social ideals are creative ; they do not stimulate like wine 
and lead to abnormality ; they help the natural regulation of 
human relationships. The social instincts which impose restric- 
tions upon greed and hatred, as emphasised by Tagore, cannot 
but lead to the growth of social conscience which is involved 
in the modem concept of the social service State. The motive 
power in Tagore’s sodetarian ideals is service and sacrifice — 
service to fellow-citizens and sacrifice of one’s exdusiveness. 
This corresponds to the ideals inculcated by the modem social 
service State. 

Believing as he does in the adjustment of difierences and 
regulation of human aggressiveness, Tagore has welcomed the 
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Spirit of the West but disdained the Nation of the West. He 
interpreted “nation” in the sense that it was the political and 
economic union of a people for a mechanical purpose ; its basis 
was the spirit of conflict and conquest and not social co- 
operation. Tagore reckons “Nationalism” as a great menace and 
believes that the Western Nation is acting like “a dam to check 
the free flow of Western civilisation into the country of the 
No-Nation.” The Western civilisation is the civilisation of 
power, and therefore it is exclusive ; it is naturally unwilling to 
open its sources of power to those whom it has selected for its 
purposes of exploitation. This exploitation of India by England 
is fierceful for two-fold reason : ( i ) the Government of 
Britain is well-organised ; nationalism forges its iron chains of 
organisation which are the most relentless and unbreakable that 
have ever been manufactured in the whole history of man. ( 2 ) 
Before the British rule commenced, India had known foreign 
invaders and foreign domination. She had to deal with Kings, 
with human races ; she loved and hated them as occasion arose. 
But with the British conquest dated an era of foreign rule, not 
by an alien ruler but by an alien nation. India began to be 
exploited for the first time by a foreign nation for a foreign 
nation. She could supply the needs and satisfy the greed of 
rulers and invaders, but it was impossible to protect herself 
from decay now that there was organised exploitation by an 
organised nation for satisfying the needs of a distant foreign 
nation. This exhausted India and made her prostrate ; this 
accelerated the break-up of her social ideals, helped the growth 
of new classes in the Indian soil forming the link in the chain 
of British exploitation, and introduced “the politics of begging”. 
It was in this background that Tagore’s political ideals took form 
and shape. His political philosophy was grounded on the 
following basic considerations : 

( 1 ) It was Tagore’s conviction that what India needed 
was constructive work coming from within herself. In this work 
the people must take all risks and go on doing their duties. 
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They must show their power to suflFer for truth. He found 
little difference between a moderate, begging for favour with 
folded hands, and an extremist asking for favour with angry 
eyes. Tagore knows that where we have nothing to show, 
we have only to beg. To continue the existence as “the eternal 
rag-picker at the other people’s dustbins” is the greatest shame 
of a country. Tagore believes : 

Prisoner, tell me, who was it that wrought this unbreakable chain. 

It was I, said the prisoner, who forged this chain very carefully. 

(2) Tagore’s “Swadeshi Samaj” ( State within State ) was a 
manifesto of his belief that India’s problems are essentially social, 
and that the problems had to be approached through social co- 
operation. His scheme envisaged the organisation of the forces and 
resources of the country without any reference to the foreign 
bureaucratic administration. Tagore preached the duty of eschew- 
ing all voluntary association with official activities and sought to 
build up a parallel Government. His scheme amounted to a boycott 
of the British administration and British goods. He did not, 
however, advise the “seizure of power” as he had no faith in 
organising life on the passions of greed and hatred through the 
coercive machinery of the State ; he wanted to make society 
supreme and to promote social co-operation as the fundamental 
purpose of his scheme. 

( 3 ) Tagore emphasises again and again that man must 
grow to his full height by inculcating moral powers within. He 
points out that there should be no distrust of foreign culture, but 
that Indians must unfold their own culture. He reproached his 
countrymen for being merely hangers-on of European culture 
forsaking the rich granary of their own past. In his synthesis, 
he stood for a well-balanced life. Tagore knows full well that 
Britishers can only respect us when we are strong and that the 
weak must suffer at the hands of the powerful. Accordingly, 
he asks us to remember that “whatever weakness we cherish in our 
society will become the source of danger in politics. The same 
inertia which leads us to out idolatry of dead forms in social 
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institutions will create in our politics prison-houses with immov- 
able walls.” This is why Tagore cautions his countrymen 
against building “a political miracle of freedom upon the quick- 
sand of social slavery.” He replies to the critics that by 
pushing political freedom amidst the dung-heap of social 
weaknesses, we will only “dam up the true course of our own 
historical stream.” Those who have got their political freedom 
are not necessarily free, they are merely powerful. Under cover 
of political freedom, huge organisations of slavery are built up 
and continued. There is no reason to be enamoured of such 
political power. 

When Tagore preached the dangers of aggressive Nation- 
alism of the West and proclaimed social co-operation through 
regulation of the lower passions of greed and hatred, he was 
criticised as a colourless internationalist and an empty idealist 
who could earn applause but not adherents. His countrymen, 
drunk as they were with the political philosophies of the West, 
hesitated to accord support to his political teachings, and the 
Westerners, intoxicated with organised power, failed likewise to 
appreciate the accent and idiom of Tagore. It is extremely 
interesting to the students of political thought that aggressive 
nationalism, founded on sovereign state-hood, is receiving strong 
criticism from the modern political thinkers of the West. It is 
now admitted that there are state servitudes — ^financial, judicial, 
administrative — ^which are not derogatory to statehood. Non- 
sovereign statehood does no violence to reality, and the concep- 
tion of the world-community, the “civitas maxima,” is not an idle 
and an empty dream. Political thinkers of today admit that 
nationalism breeds imperialism, and the termination of the 
possibility of aggression in the future by any nation-state involves 
the abolition of sovereignty. It is being increasingly felt that 
“the boundaries between nation-states cannot be permitted to 
interfere with the total well-being of the civitas maxima”. This 
modem approach to the world problems of discontent and 
war is, in a sense, in line with Tagore’s preaching in his 
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“Nationalism” wherein he did not fail to condemn that “the 
Nation, with all its paraphernalia of power and prosperity, its 
flags and pious hymns, its blasphemous prayers in the churches, 
and the literary mock thunders of its patriotic bragging, cannot 
hide the fact that the Nation is the greatest evil for the Nation, 
that all its precautions are against it, and any new birth of its 
fellow in the world is always followed in its mind by the dread 
of a new peril.” The West forgot that “man in his fulness is not 
powerful, but perfect,” and that the present crisis in the world 
civilisation was due to the grouping of a number of sovereign 
nation-states distrusting one another. Tagore, therefore, cherished 
the hope that when the morning would come for cleansing the 
blood-stained steps of the Nation along the high-road of 
humanity, India who had never had a real sense of “Nationalism” 
would be “called upon to bring her own vessel of sacred water 
to sweeten the history of man into purity” and “make the 
trampled dust of the century blessed with fruitfulness.” Tagore 
counselled patience and observed : 

Let us patiently boar our present insult and realise that these 
fireworks have splendour but not permanence, because of the extreme 
explosiveness which is the cause of their power, and also of their 
exhaustion. 

Tagore’s political teachings were conditioned by the 
historical peculiarities of India and by the great ideal that Man is 
not a mere food-seeking apparatus but has a great ideal to 
nurse and a truth to follow. He was severe in his condemnation 
whenever and wherever Man had strayed away from his higher 
ideals. Civilisation, Tagore believes, should take its firm stand 
upon the basis of co-operation ; whenever Man has failed to 
co-operate, he has been defeated. “Whatever is richest in man’s 
life comes from this mutual co-operation.” This is the keynote 
of his political philosophy. 

To understand and appreciate the political teachings of 
Rabindranath, it is necessary to know that there were two compet- 
ing and conflicting ideological currents in Bengal in the nineteenth 
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century. Raja Rammohan Roy initiated an era of liberalism and 
proclaimed that life was a continual process of synthesis. There 
was another conservative current losing its way in the stagnant 
pool of orthodox Hinduism. Tagore was the lineal descendant 
of Raja Rammohan in the fundamental approach to the problems 
of the age. His was the philosophy that “growth is the move- 
ment of a whole towards a yet fuller wholeness”. The impetuous 
onrush of Western civilisation flooded Bengal in the nineteenth 
century ; the rule of Bengal by a commercial corporation like 
the East India Company even in the eighteenth century was, in 
fact, a rule by the British Parliament, and it was thoroughly 
consolidated by Bengal’s men and money. Notwithstanding 
the suicidal effects of foreign rule, foreign culture, and foreign 
enterprise, Tagore did and could carve out his own path through 
a continual process of synthesis. With him the governing 
doctrine was that “truth consists not in facts but in harmony of 
facts”. He, therefore, stood for the vindication of Man ; the 
hindrances thereto were to be eradicated. The profiteer’s bushel, 
the foreign exploitation, the soulless character of the British 
administration, the vulgarisation of man’s higher nature, 
aggressive nationalism in scorn of the welfare of fellow- 
creatures, the blind and insensate patriotism choking the springs 
of human civilisation — all these which hide the light of truth 
are severely criticised by Rabindranath. His political ideals 
were influenced by the principles of humanism. Tagore is not 
a professional politician, but he has been undoubtedly the 
greatest political force in fashioning modern Bengal. He wants 
freedom for his countrymen from fear, shaped by their own 
distorted dreams, freedom from the burden of ages which “blind 
their eyes to the beckoning call of future”, freedom from the 
insult of dwelling in doll’s world “where movements are 
started through brainless wires”, and freedom from the anarchy 
of a destiny “whose sails are weakly yielded to blind uncertain 
winds”. 



THE TOILERS* 


Adrift on the lazy tide of time 
sailing to the empty space 

I had a vision of phantom shapes. 
Processions of people passed and repassed 
trampling their way 

in a victorious march. 

The Pathans with their imperial greed 
— ^their steeds raising clouds of dust, 
and after them the Mughals 
— ^their crescent banners fluttering high . . . 
they came and they left 
and far as I look in the empty space 
I find no trace of them. 

Since that time 
X many a sun did rise 

and many a sun did set. 

Then came the mighty English bands 
racing on iron-roads 
— ^fiery with their pride of power. 

They too will vanish, 

their far-flung net round the world 
will be swept away 

by the tide of time, 
and not the faintest trace 

will they leave behind them 

on this vast and empty space. 

The vision fades. . . . 


Translation by Esbitish Boy of one of Rabindranath’s latest poems ( Arogya^ 
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As I look around this dear old earth 

I see the vast wave of common mass 
traversing by diverse ways 
the endless track from life to death, 
urged on by common human needs 
from times immemorial. 

It is they that row 

and they that sit at the helm. 

It is they that sow the seeds 

and they that toil at the harvest. 

They remain the same through ages 

— ^the toilers. 


The sceptres snap, 

the war-drums beat no more, 
columns of victory 

stand in stupid silence, 
bloodshot eyes and bloodstained hands 
hide in history’s pages. 

But they toil on 

at home and abroad, 

by the sea and by the rivers, 

here and there and everywhere. 

Their million voices mingle in a song, 
their grief and joy of everyday 

harmonise in a mighty hymn to Life. 

Empires have passed away 

and on their ashes and ruins 
they ply their daily round 
— the toilers. 
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By Rabindranath Tagore 




THE FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
RABINDRANATH 1 


Bj S. N. Dasgupta 

It is difficult to take the first start with Rabindranath. It 
is like an ocean where one has lost his compass. The details of 
the first period of his life when the juvenile and yet precocious 
mind of Rabindranath was fighting with his own environment 
and where the environment was leaving its stamp on him, it is 
difficult to discover. From all we know it seems that he was not 
much in touch with his great father, with whom his relation was 
more of awe and reverence than of intimacy. From the 
character of Maharsi Devendranath, as reported by Rabindranath 
himself in his Jivan Smriti ( My Reminiscences ) it would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that the family of Rabindranath 
was surcharged with a sort of religious outlook that the Maharsi 
possessed. But Rabindranath’s mind was virile and passionate, 
ambitious and imaginative, incipiently conscious of his great 
powers and unwilling to accept any defeat ; but above all 
endowed with an inner capacity for feeling deeply and intensely 
and a psychopathic temperament superlatively sensitive and yet 
duly regulated by rationalism, a mind which could easily reflect 
within itself the yearning of the time’s spirit. 

Freedom and individuality characterised the mental back- 
ground of Rabindranath. His early sojourn to Europe gave 
him an opportunity of freeing his mind by which he could enjoy 
experiences of an entirely different dimension from what he would 
have been hemmed in, if it had been his lot to stay in Bengal all 
along — a new capacity of transcending the limits of the mono- 
tonous existence of Bengali life of those days. He was a musician 

1 We regret that the exigencies of space at our disposal have compelled us to curtail 
the length of this article which in its original form gave a much fuller exposition of the 
ftubjeot.*— JEd. 
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by gift and even in his early age of adolescence he could feel the 
pulsations of musical throbbings in his heart as spontaneously 
as a cuckoo or a nightingale. Yet he was more than a cuckoo 
or a nightingale in this that he could spell the message of the 
music as distinguished from the message of the words. When 
he tried to learn in Europe the ordinary European music and the 
Irish melodies he could distinguish in them the tendency of the 
new age to unburden its passions in a manner entirely different 
from what he was familiar with in Indian music. The mark of his 
early individuality could be felt when he charged Indian songs 
with European tunes and music, a process the suggestion of 
which must have been deepened by the musical experiments of 
his brother Jyotirindranath Tagore. 

According to his own confession, his Valmiki Pratibhd was 
the first attempt to express his soul in terms of this newly coined 
music where the literary expression sank far away in the penumbra 
of the torch of music. His mind at this time was boiling with 
emotions and infinity of subjectivity that could ideally transcend 
all obstacles in the very depth of the subjective experience. 
His Bhagna Hridaj which he started writing in England was an 
illustration of this. The poet was at that time only eighteen and 
had not yet emerged from the twilight of dawn, when the light 
of the morning sun has not cleared away the misty haze of the 
darkness, when we live in an unreal world, which superimposes 
itself upon the real and when fancy has a greater charm than 
reality. The pleasure and pain of this life is like the pleasure 
and pain of a highly-spun dream, when the mind refuses to 
compare and attest one’s feelings with reality and the feelings of 
one’s own mind with the fancies that one weaves ; the world of 
a magician appears as the ultimate reality. 

From the age of fifteen or sixteen to twenty-two or twenty- 
three the poet passed through such a stage of emotional subjecti- 
vity that the exaggerated forms of emotion and fancy lived and 
moved about without contradiction and were more real than 
any real thing ; the various functions of the mind and the 
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various orders of experience were not differentiated at this stage ; 
it was like the early age of the earth, when water and land were 
in a state of formation and differentiation, of rising lands and 
submerged continents, of shadows and shapes that are mutually 
unfamiliar to one another, when the inner powers of man crowd 
together for Uberation and manifestation and in their very 
crowding baffle their own purposes. Nothing is impossible at 
this stage, for the bondage and limitation of the reality, of the 
order that is inexorable, of obstacles that are impassable, are 
unknown. The poet himself compares it with the state of a 
teething child who feels that he can break everything under his 
teeth. The onrush and conflict of these inner powers can never 
realise their end, until they are differentiated and strengthened and 
until the consciousness grows of the objective world of reality 
through which the passions are to manifest themselves. 

Life in Bengal is as a rule as uneventful, as unvariegated 
as a little stream, hemmed in between the high banks of the 
village, gliding slowly towards the sea. Its load of water is little, 
its mud is deep and its meandering course arrests its rapidity, 
but when the flood of the sea tushes at the mouth the narrow 
river-bed can hardly accommodate the devastating volume of 
water which breaks the banks and inundates the peaceful villages. 
So it was in Bengal which was tame and calm under the oppres- 
sive bonds of social and religious repressions, family conventions 
and customs and relations of superiority and inferiority. The 
large shipment of foreign literature bombarded against its weak 
walls and tore open the old shackles and fire was lit up in 
thatched houses of bamboo groves where doves had built 
their nests. It is for this reason also that, while on the one 
hand the mass of Bengali upper-class men lay sleeping, 
spending their time in luxurious ease and unthinking dog- 
matism, strongly fettered in the meshes of the superstitious 
cults and customs, while the old learning had, except among a 
few, sunk in the mud almost beyond hope of recovery and 
when even the names of the great philosophical and literary 
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works of the past were almost forgotten, there arose on the 
other hand a band of young men, who had taken to English 
studies and had been stirred up to mad intoxication by the 
Western ideals of thought. It was only a few persons like Raja 
Rammohan Roy and Maharsi Devendranath Tagore who could 
assimilate the West without being thrown off their feet, who 
had a solid foundation in Indian culture and who could on that 
basis try to build a structure after the Western pattern, modified 
according to the Eastern need. But a large majority of others, 
though often intellectually gifted, became mere enthusiasts and 
iconoclasts in thought. There were those who attacked the 
current traditional religion, not because they had a greater faith 
and a greater and a more refreshing insight into the deeper 
problems of life but because they enjoyed tearing asunder the 
faiths and convictions of others. Like a child who had picked up 
a sword they would go about testing the edge of their steel on 
every innocent plant and shrub that fell in their way. 

Born in such an age Rabindranath in his first attempts lived 
in a world of passions which were a mere resonance of his young 
blood, stimulated by reading Western poetry and bent upon 
giving expression to them in the juvenile period of his composi- 
tion. A flame of revolution was lit up in his heart and he gave 
vent to his poetic instincts in making his language a vehicle of 
this fanciful, illusory fire, this pseudo-passion, which was not the 
sacrificial fire at the altar of human experience and wisdom but 
a consuming fire that burns and wrecks the nerve. But a true 
son of the modem spirit as he was, he carried with him the 
conviction of a growing individuality which consciously trusted 
in the possible exploits of his own adventure, rather than link 
himself to the tail of others to seek refuge and protection 
under the wings of the old tradition. He had a consciousness of 
the tmth of the experiences of his own heart even when these 
experiences were but mere ebullitions of emotion, mere whirlpools, 
which revolved round and round themselves and could be lived 
through ^ a mere internal welling-up and a purely subjective 
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excitement. The poet himself in his own Reminiscences refers 
to an old poem of his, in which he says : “My heart is my own, 
I have not sold it to anybody ; if it is broken and lost, be it as it 
may. My heart is my own.”i And, alluding to it further, says 
that there was no reality which could break his heart. It was a 
fancied breaking of the heart, which became the subject of 
enjoyment in poetry. In his Valmiki Vratibhd and Mayor Kbeld^ 
he had already begun his experiments in adapting English tunes 
to Bengali words and was feeling elated at the discovery of a new 
composition. He was thus making headway through new fields 
and was stimulated with the spirit of literary adventure. 

The poems of his Sandhyd Sangit are particularly memo- 
rable as the first adventure of the poet, when he was 
becoming slowly conscious of his powers. In form and 
matter the poems of Sandhyd Sangit may not be of a high 
order but they were the harbinger of the morning light when 
the birds do not leave their nests for the open sky on their 
unfurled wings, but when they chirp within and feel the urge of 
their wings for rushing outside. There is a pensive tone in many 
of the poems which reveals to us the fact that the poet was 
becoming conscious at this time of his great destiny and he was 
fluttering within himself as to how he may escape the walls of 
his own limitations, like a bird that grows its wings within a 
cage, and feels in the strength of its wings its power of soaring 
high in the sky, but being unable to do so, pecks at the bars 
in sad disappointment, or like a volume of water that rushes 
from a mountain spring and whirls round the cavity of the rocks 
unable to break through the stony barrier. 

Shortly after the writing of Sandhyd Sangit, a new 
revelation of his inner consciousness dawned on the poet. In 
describing the dawning of this revelation the poet says that one 
day as he was walking on the roof of his house and the shadowy 
evening was enriched with the parting rays of the sun, it appeared 

1 TrauslationB of the Poet’s original Bengali used in this article are done by the 
writer himself,— J&d. 
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to him that the world had become bathed all at once in a new 
beauty. He pondered over it and discovered that the cause of this 
new appearance was not merely the beautiful rays of the sun and 
the tender evening, but a new spiritual fact. He felt that the even- 
ing was not so much in the objective world as over himself, cover- 
ing his own egotism and his own vanity. So long as he carried his 
own egotism with himself, the world could not appear in its true 
light ; now leaving the self aside he could look upon the world, 
beautiful and joyous in its true perspective. Immediately 
following this he describes another experience of his when he 
was standing one morning in the verandah of his house and 
looking at the gardens at a distance, from behind the foliage of 
which the sun was slowly peeping out. It appeared to him as 
if a black veil was withdrawn from his eyes and he felt as if the 
world was floating ever5rwhere in joy and beauty. The pensive- 
ness that had penetrated into the crevices of his soul vanished 
in a moment, and the light of the world poured into his eyes. 
It was the day on which he wrote his “Nirjharer Svapna-bhanga”i 
and was filled with a joy in which the whole world appeared 
dear to him. It was as if he had had a vision of God in his poetic 
inspiration and intuition. The effect of this enlightenment was 
immense, and it seems to have determined a very great part of 
his life and character and his literary enterprise. It was like a 
ray that penetrated through the outer covering of men and things 
and made their inner being visible to him. Everyone that 
passed in the street, from the richest to the poorest, appeared to 
him to be wonderful, as if they were but waves upon a . dancing 
universe. It was a vision of things, seen through the inner 
consciousness, not with the eyes. Even the trifling episode, the 
most trivial occurrence of young men laughing in the street 
appeared to him like the foam from a deep sea of joy, that 
rocked in the cradle of the Universe. They did not appear to 
him as individual events, but as parts of the whole. He could 
imagine in one moment all the pulsations of activity throughout 

1 Ut, The FoKXktain Awakened from its Dream. 
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the world bubbling in a dance of joy and beauty, which was the 
essence of the world we live in ; the cow grazing in the field 
by another cow, the mother carrying the child, friends laughing 
with friends appeared to him not as trivial episodes, not as the 
commonplaces of everyday life but as whistling through them 
the echoes of a great infinity. He expressed tbis idea in a 
couplet : 

The doors of my heart have been suddenly opened, 

The world has crowded in with embracing hands. 

It was not a mere poetic fantasy but was the expression of 
a deep feeling, which the poet could but feebly voice. This 
delight and joy was not a mete joy of external natural scenery ; 
and the poet tells us that when immediately after this he went to 
the Himalayas, the grandeur and splendour of that royal 
mountain could hardly improve the tone : it was an opening 
of the veil of his heart, a true enlightenment. 

It was from here, I suppose, that the poet began to feel 
real experience of an infinity of a subjective enlightenment, the 
plenitude of a felt-whole, the limitless surplus within us 
that could not be contained within the meshes of our thought, 
and must express itself through the finite conjunction of words 
and phrases, their arrangement and order, their rhyme and 
jingle. The poet had written a poem at this time called the Echo 
( Pratiddhvam) and his friends failed to see any meaning in it and 
the poet himself failed as well. It was the echo of a yearning ; 
and has yearning a meaning ? So long as the world was looked 
at in a piecemeal fashion, the parts could be joined in intellectual 
schematism, but now the light within had transformed the 
“without” into a whole of experience, a feeling that from some 
deep cavern of the heart streams of melodious tunes had flowed 
into the valley of time and space, and whence they returned back 
into the heart as an echo. 

While Devendranath’s contact with nature was joyous and 
majestic and though he loved nature in his own manner, the 
true value of nature with him was the revelation of a greater 
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majesty of God whom the nature indicated as its creator and 
sustainer. Through every drop of sap that pervaded a tree he 
perceived the message of God. But Rabindranath in those days 
did not concern himself much about God. His was a passionate 
soul which, often vainly fluttering in deep subjective immediacy, 
one day found its escape when he realised that the tme yearning 
that he felt so deeply consisted in the fact that his inner spirit, 
which was infinity in itself, poured out into the objective world 
and was reflected from there back to his heart, and it was this 
reflection that was a source of joy and beauty and it was this 
stream returning home into his soul that constituted the internal 
yearning that he felt. The infinite manifested itself in the finite 
and through the finite forms returned back into the infinite. 
As he says, this discovery was his own and it was the passion of 
this discovery that was a true revelation for him. 

We find here a ring of Hegel’s Philosophy, of the spirit 
expressing itself in sensuous terms and coming back to itself 
through a new transfiguration which was for Hegel the definition 
of art. The philosophy of Hegel had at this time spread its 
influence in England not only on the philosophers like Bradley, 
Caird, Stirling and others but also on poets and writers like 
Coleridge and Carlyle. It is not unlikely that the poet might 
have caught the suggestion somewhere, and in and through his 
revelation of that particular morning’s joy, the truth behind 
the suggestion became all on a sudden living ; for though wc 
have a general agreement with Hegel’s fundamental doctrine, 
the special manner in which the enlightenment occurred is not 
only peculiarly Indian but also religious, for in describing the 
special characteristic of this enlightenment the poet says in his 
Reminiscence that he felt as if every one that passed on the street 
was dear to his soul. The revelation had not only an artistic 
side but an intensely religious side too, inasmuch as it enabled 
him to realise the feeling of the brotherhood of man which is the 
greatest message of all religions. In Hegel we do not find these 
two parts combined together as but two aspects of the same 
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experience. Rabindranath has therefore always characterised 
every true art as also being good. 

In a much later work Rabindranath says that while the 
altruistic good of the animal world is for the purpose of race- 
preservation only, man has an element in him which seeks good 
for itself. It is this tendency in man and this superfluity, which 
is not required for his biological purposes, on which the ethics 
of man is founded. So, too, man has a superfluity of emotional 
energy which is not required for his self-preservation, and which 
he wishes to express for the very joy of expression alone. “When 
a feeling is aroused in our hearts, which is far in excess of the 
amount that can be completely absorbed by the object which has 
produced it, it comes back to us and makes us conscious 
of ourselves by its return waves.” Rabindranath thus assumes 
that whether in knowledge, energy or emotion, man has 
an element, a fund which far surpasses the ordinary needs 
of his body and mind. This surplus emotion cannot remain 
at rest but creates joy in expressing itself in objective forms 
through images, ideas, instincts and the like and, as it returns 
back to consciousness, its purpose is fulfilled and we have the 
apprehension of beauty. Rabindranath regards this surplus of 
feeling as the personality of a man. He says that it is where the 
man is organic and has the inherent power to select things from 
his surroundings in order to make them his own, where he 
can transmute things into his living structure, or, in other 
words, is creative that a man displays his personality. 

Behind all the forces of nature there is a spring, a 
source from which all the life and energy of nature flows, a sort 
of Personality. When a poet approaches nature it is not the 
separated phenomena of nature only that captivate him, but 
the direct communion with nature almost as a living person. It is 
the contact of the two personalities, as it were, that forms the 
essence of poetic inspiration. To a poet therefore it is not the 
details, discrete and separate that have their appeal, but the whole 
— the whole of flowing life and flowing joy. This flow of life 
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that the poet perceives is not a mere biological concept, it is a 
spiritual concept of the infinite in its concrete form. Tagore 
reminds us of what the poet of the Upanisads had said that 
no movement of life would be possible if the whole sky were 
not full of infinite joy. Tagore thinks that the function of our 
personality consists in transforming everything with which we 
may have any concern into the human. By this activity of the 
superfluous in us art is produced. We see here that Rabindranath 
still holds in 1917, when his Personality was published, almost the 
same view that became living to him in the period of his life, 
when he was writing his Prabhdt Sangit. 

In his Keligion of Man Tagore says that man alone has an 
ideality in him by which he pushes to go beyond himself as no 
animal does. He has a feeling that his reality far exceeds him- 
self. The call from within is deep in his mind, it is the 
call of his own inner truth which is beyond his direct knowledge 
and analytic logic. As our consciousness more and more 
comprehends it, new valuations are developed in us, new depths 
and delicacies of delight, the sober dignity of expression through 
elimination of tawdriness of frenzied emotion and of violence. 
The religion of man is thus to be sought not in his gods but in 
the dream of his own infinity. The theology that man invented 
in his earlier days only supplied him with an emotional pastime 
and not with spiritual inspiration. It therefore fell far short of 
his personality, the mission of which is to reveal humanity in 
the background of the eternal. It has taken man a long time to 
discover the nature of his own spirituality, and the various 
religions through which he has passed have the common charac- 
teristic that man has sought through them his own supreme 
value, which they have often invested with an anthropomorphic 
character. Such an anthropomorphic outlook distorts the truth 
of man and, like all mistakes in other branches of knowledge, 
this too has to be fought against and overcome. 

In another chapter Tagore gives us his positive conception 
of the INFINITE as that unity in which the many and the multifold. 
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through which it expresses itself, falls far short of its nature ; 
the beauty of a lotus is mote than the flower in which it is 
expressed, and this is the infinitude of beauty, but in comprehen- 
ding the concept of this infinite mere magnitude is not the deter- 
minant. The criterion is to be found in the quality of harmony 
which produces in us the positive sense of the quality of the 
infinity. It seems, however, that Rabindranath hardly tries to 
give us close and logical interpretation of the concept of infinity 
which is the very essence of his view of life and nature. Even 
in his Hibbert Lectures he seems to depend for his radical 
concept of infinity upon the vision and experience that he 
had had at the age of eighteen. On that particular morning he felt 
that all things which had seemed like disconnected waves, vagrant 
and transitory, now obtained a meaning in his mind in relation to 
a boundless sea. He felt sure that some Being who comprehended 
him and his world was seeking his best expression in all his 
experiences uniting them into an ever-widening individuality 
which is a spiritual work of art. He argues therefrom that the 
great creative mind that was shaping the universe to its eternal 
idea was also shaping his own experiences. But since he himself 
was a person it had one of its special centres of a personal 
relationship growing into a deepening consciousness. He felt 
that through all his sorrow and suffering he was passing through 
the labour of creation. He felt himself as an impartial spectator 
witnessing the mystery of a meeting of the two in a creative 
comradeship. He felt that here was his religion, where the 
INFINITE became defined in humanity and came close to him so 
as to need his love and co-operation and this idea of his he 
expressed in a later poem called “Jivan Devata”. 

In another place he says : “I had a vague notion as to who 
or what it was that touched my heart’s chords, like the infant 
which does not know its mother’s name or who or what she is. 
The feeling which I always had was a deep satisfaction of perso- 
nality that flowed into my nature through living channels of 
communication from all sides.” He tried to emphasise the idea 
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that, in spite of the differences that exist in the world of things 
among themselves and between us, we ate conscious of an organic 
unity between them and us, such that we can easily trust in the 
testimony of our inspired moments when we feel that there is but 
one life that manifests itself in us as well as iu the objective world 
— an all-pervading Personality answering to the personality of man. 
He held that the world consisting of the animate and inanimate 
found its culmination in man, its best expression. Man, as a crea- 
tion, represents the creator and this is why of all creatures it has 
been possible for him to comprehend this world in his knowledge, 
in his feeling and imagination, to realise in his individual spirit 
a union with a spirit that is everywhere. 

The poet tells us that, in the region of nature, by unlock- 
ing the secret door of the workshop one may come to the 
dark hall where dwells the Mechanic. In this dark hall there may be 
the secret of the world mechanism, but the hall of union is there 
where dwells the Lover in the heart of existence. We are remind- 
ed in this connection of the import of his drama 'Kaja or The 
King of the Dark Chamber, where the king was not visible in 
any pageant or show but was visible only to the beloved lady 
in the dark chamber where all lights were out. 

In his early days the poet was appointed Secretary to 
the Brahma Samaj founded by his father. He took part in 
the services by composing hymns which unconsciously took 
the many-thumbed impression of the orthodox smudge of 
tradition, but though he tried to persuade himself that he was in 
harmony with the members of that association, he gradually 
began to feel that he was not loyal to the religion, but only to 
the religious institution. This institution represented a standard 
truth at its static minimum and zealously guarded any growth 
and progress. But in religion and art nothing should be guided 
by the mass opinion of a community, for religion and art are 
peculiarly the field of the solitary communion of the individual 
spirit. After a long struggle the poet had to sever his connec- 
tion with the Brahma Samaj. He felt that religion did not 
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consist in the crudity of details or pure metaphysical rarefaction. 
Religion was above all an all-forsaking sincerity, an intense 
yearning of the heart for the divine in man. Temples and 
mosques obstructed the path and in the babble of the teachers 
and the priests the voice of God cannot be heard. All rituals 
and ceremonies and dogmatic beliefs were an obstacle to the 
streaming out of the soul. The fundamental creed of his faith 
consisted in perceiving God in himself — the God that dwells 
within us as an unfathomable reality. We can meet him only by 
unlocking our inner doors. Yet this meeting with God, though 
it takes place in the solitary cavern of the heart, can at the same 
time so transform the person, so expand his love that in its tidal 
flood the whole world is deluged with a new insight, a new 
pulsation of feeling, so that every man comes to his heart 
apparelled in a celestial light. The lesson of God is not to be taken 
from scriptures or written books but from the scriptures of the 
heart. When the heart is flooded with such a direct apperception 
and intuition of the divine that the truth and reality of the 
objective humanity becomes directly intuitive, this rouses 
a profound feeling of longing and love. By an earnest and sincere 
sympathy we participate, as it were, in the lives of our fellow 
beings. With such a participation “religion inevitably concentrates 
itself on humanity which illumines our reason, inspires our 
wisdom, stimulates our love and claims our intelligent service ; 
and this God which pulsates in us through all humanity and 
through all universe by our participation in their essence 
cannot be a God of duality, a personal God who is different 
from me, but it is the God who is the essence of my being. I 
cannot adore and worship Him any more than 1 can worship 
myself.” 

The fundamental difference between the philosophy of the 
father ( Mahar§i Devendranath ) and the son is that the father 
was led by the ordinary cosmological argument of design to 
believe in a personal God who created the world out of nothing — 
a scsmitic attitude, and regarded the world as the product of the 
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majestic power of God whose energy permeates the world. 
Man, a tiny figure of his creation, is by duty bound intellectually 
to comprehend the majesty of the Master and to resign his own 
will to that of His. In the early stages of Rabindranath’s 
thought he was in a sort of conflict and confusion owing to 
his great reverence for his father and the interpretation that he 
gave to the Upanisads, the holiest of all Hindu scriptures. It is 
true that the father, being a monotheist, found it difficult to 
accept the Upanisads in toto and preferred the testimony of his 
own experiences. This reliance on the testimony of his own 
experiences as being of greater value than the messages of the 
scriptures marks his secession from Raja Rammohan Roy and 
also from the orthodox schools of Hindu religion. Tagore also 
took his stand on the testimony of his own experience as being 
of greater value than anything else. But his poetic nature was 
filled with passion from the very beginning. His love of 
nature was stupendously sincere through all his poems. 
In Kadi 0 Komal and Mdnasi we find an evidence of the 
dialectic of passions. Following the course of this inner dialectic 
of passion, we find how the lusty part of it soon revealed 
its smallness and filled the poet with a sense of detachment 
and left him craving for a passion that was infinite. Side by 
side with it, on particular occasions, he had visions of his 
positive infinity in the realisation of his inner personality which 
seemed to him to send forth beams of ethereal light bathing the 
objective world which always opposes our subjective personality 
as a barrier of darkness. The man in the street, the tree in 
the corner, the house-tops shining in the sun, are entirely 
indifferent and indeed opposed to our spirit which cannot 
make them its own. They are like stray images hanging in the 
intellectual compartment having no meaning for our own 
personality. It is only when our inner person streams out 
and overflows them that it can dissolve them in the juice of its 
own nature before it can assimilate them. Our spiritual commerce 
with the objective world is a continual act of creation of the 
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great super-spirit through our human personality, which holds 
within it by legacy the infinitude of creative power that is 
possessed by the Master. 

In a passage in Bhdsd 0 Chhanda^ the poet says that all events 
that happen are not truth. Speaking of Bdtndyana and its poet 
Valmiki, Narada is made to say that the mind of the poet is a 
far greater truth and a truer abode of the hero Rama than his 
actual place of location in Ayodhya. But though the poet did 
not attach any superior value to facts and events which are not 
transformed by the creative activity, these could not have been 
regarded by him as absolutely false and non-existent. We 
can appeal to certain passages of Tagore wherein he admits more 
than two kinds of knowledge. One kind of knowledge, he says, 
is that which we gain from other men and the other kind is that 
which we attain by observation, experiment, and process 
of reasoning. But “the highest truth is that which we can 
only realise by plunging into it. And when our conscious- 
ness is fully merged in it, then we know that it is no mere 
acquisition but that we are one with it. Thus through medita- 
tion when our soul is in true relation with the supreme truth, 
then all our actions, words, behaviour become true.” I would, 
however, add here another kind of truth of a superior order to 
the first and the second but lower than the third referred to 
above. This is the truth of aesthetic creation. Rabindranath how- 
ever does not discuss this problem elaborately anywhere but from 
his stray utterances we may consider it as implicit in his mind 
that without the operation of mind nothing has any being or 
existence. In a passage from a haul writer which he quotes 
approvingly in his Keligion of Alan, it is said that without con- 
sciousness everything is dark and nothing exists. 

Tagore does not say anything regarding the gradation of 
the two kinds of awareness, — awareness of the testimony of others 
and awareness of a scientific order through reasoning. But one 
may take the liberty of assuming that he would regard the first as 
being the weakest of all kinds of knowledge. That Rabindranath 
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very largely discredited mere traditional opinions, however holy 
they might be, is evident from his scathing criticisms of the 
traditional forms of Hinduism in which customary beliefs and 
scriptural texts had supplanted independent thinking. Rabindra- 
nath in all his criticisms of current Hindu society carries the red 
banner of a rational revolution. He is the most eloquent advo- 
cate of free rationalism. Thus we may well assume that he 
regarded the first type of knowledge as the least true. The second 
type of knowledge, namely that of science, was Dext in order of 
reality and truth. Science and reasoning, being based on rational 
thought and abstraction, we have here a contribution from our 
own mind. The next in order is artistic creation, such as poetry 
and music, wherein our inner personality grasps the external data, 
not as an acquirement but as an enlightenment of the personality, 
through its creative function, its joy of self-elaboration and its 
perspective of harmony and unity in multifold ralatedness. But 
the highest truth is the truth of religious meditation, wherein a 
person plunges into the heart of reality. 

The argument implied in his stray utterances and 
poems is not primarily an argument of logic but of intuition 
or vision. It was the vision which he once had which gave him 
insight into the nature of his own personality spontaneously 
flowing and free. Even before this he used to write poetry 
and good poetry too ; but he had not so long found 
himself. He divined for the first time that poetry and art were a 
spontaneous effusion of an ever-yearning creative spirit, infinite 
in its longings and passions, that flowed out to the objective 
world. His ordinary egotistic and rational self stood aside like 
a spectator. In this vision he also felt that the mute world beside 
him was all pulsating with life, and, as in a wintry dusk, through 
the hazy cloud of mist, one can see the glow of the sun, so through 
this world of inert matter and living beings he perceived the 
glowing personality of a super-person whose spontaneous powers 
were flowing in streams of light and colour and shaping in forms 
and hues the beautiful world that stood dancing before his eyes. 
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It was this vision, the artist’s self-discovery and mystic self-enlighten- 
ment, that gave him the key to opening the mystery of the universe 
of microcosm and macrocosm. In one of his poems he says ; 

The eternal dream 

Is borne on the wings of ageless light 
That rends the veil of the vague 
And goes across Time, 

Weaving ceaseless patterns of being. 

A mystery remains dumb. 

The meaning of this pilgrimage. 

The endless adventure of existence 

Whose rush along the sky 

Flares up into innumerable rings of paths, — 

Till at last knowledge gleams out from the dusk, 

In the infinity of human spirit. 

And in that dim-lighted dawn 
She speechlessly gazes 
Through the break in the mist 
At the vision of Life and of Love, 

Emerging from the tumult 
Of profound pain and joy. 

From the testimony of this vision and from the analogy of 
artistic creation, Tagore concludes that true creation is only pos- 
sible by a person. The joy of emotion stirring up in the breast 
of a person can transform unmeaning objects into meaningful 
relatedness as integrated within the person. The pulsation of 
this joy is apprehended as the joy of the beautiful. The moral 
good is unique by itself, it cannot be measured by any other kind 
of good. It is its uniqueness that constitutes its infinity, for infi- 
nity is that which is not commensurable by anything other than 
itself. The aesthetic good or beauty is also in the very same 
manner unique in itself, — an inexhaustible superfluity that cannot 
be measured by anything else other than itself. It is for that very 
reason that the infinity of moral good, the infinity of beauty, has 
each an appeal all by itself. They are both therefore unanalysable 
and unthinkable by terms other than themselves. A good act done 
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to a petson is done for the very joy of doing the good. It should 
not wait for anything else, no expectation of thanks is needed ; 
if they come they are a superfluity of another order. It is like 
the case where one has received the full dividend for his share and 
unexpectedly gets a bonus. 

The creation of beauty draws us towards the good. 
The moral ideal and the artistic ideal pull us towards the same 
goal. It is because Tagore concentrated himself on the creative 
activity of the aesthetic type, which requires as its negative 
condition the moral detachment from egotism and vanity, 
jealousy and greed, and as its positive condition a spirit of charity 
and friendship, that the question of moral strength was not 
taken up separately by him. Moral elevation was taken as a 
sine qua non of the spiritual activity and enlightenment. The 
fundamental principle of this active creation, by which art is 
created and religious spirituality is attained, is love. Misery and 
sorrow, obstacles and difficulties that are in the path of our 
progress are but occasions for evoking our creative impulse for 
overcoming them in a spirit of joy and love. The contingence 
is, in the deepest view, contributory to, or rather an essential 
condition of, the perfection of the whole. But it wears the 
appearance of a foreign element in which, and in spite of which, 
the divine purpose is worked out ; and it carries with it dange- 
rous possibilities, extremities of weakness and of suffering which 
it would be hard indeed to justify, if we considered them as 
specific parts of a deliberate plan* It is undoubtedly a source of 
the arduousness of reality. But it is in this arduousness that is 
rooted the grandeur of the world. If we could have out own 
choice and we thereby eliminated all pains, we should tub out 
our greatest opportunities. Thus Tagore says : 

0, You Cruel, 

You have done well to bring sorrow unto us. 

Let your flaming fire burn in my heart : 

The incense of my inner temple 
Would not send forth its fragrance 
Unless you burn it. 
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Unless you ignite it my lamp would not give light ; 

Without the rude shock of sorrow 
Life remains blunt and unconscious. 

Sorrow therefore is your own touch 
And a reward of my life. 

In the darkness of ignorance 
I am blind, 

It is the light of your thunder 

That burns up the pollution of my soul. 

Again : 

Without sorrow no sorrow can be removed, 

The poison should be treated with a severe burn. 

Let the fire burn as it please, 

You should not fear. 

It will be turned into ashes 
And would never burn again. 

It is folly to avoid pain. 

Cowardice to escape from it ; 

It is by dying alone 

That death can be conquered. 

Again : 

Strike and strike me again 
I can bear still more. 

Do not make my life a failure 
By playing only the soft tunes ; 

Let all the whispering anguish of disappointment 
Flame up within me, 

Like the mad winds that blow. 

Awake thou the whole firmament, 

And through my sorrow and anguish 
Make me complete. 

The real triumph of our life lies in the perception of the 
spirit’s power that transforms the very meaning of the past and 
transmutes every loss into a gain. This is the way in which we 
can find even in the worst tragedy the beatitude of an other- 
wise impossible triumph. This is the real omnipotence of atoning 
love, unweariedly creating good out of evil. It is the nature of 
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goodness and love that no misery, no catastrophe, no cataclysmic 
revolution, can affect the purity of their being ; they are like the 
petals of a lotus over which rains may pass in torrents, may 
wither and crumble them, but would not leave a drop of water 
behind. 

On the point of creative activity Tagore seems to waver at 
times, as to whether there is a super-person endowed with 
personality and love and creating the world for rousing up man 
and coming into closer communion with it. There are numerous 
passages both in verse and in prose, which seem to point to the 
view that the purposive creation of the great master has but one 
end and one goal, namely his self-revelation to man. Thus he 
says : 

For meeting me you are coming through endless time, 

Your sun and your moon can never cover you under their wings ; 
In the mornings and evenings 
Through the eternity of time 
I hear the ring of your footsteps. 

In many of his poems he expressed his personal adoration to 
this divine being. 

May the tunes of music multifold 
Assemble in me 

And make me oblivious of myself, 

And in one profound bow, oh Lord I 
In one profound bow, 

May the music of my little soul 

Attain its completion in your ocean of silence. 

But there are other passages, particularly in Baldkd, where 
the significance of the creative activity has been expressed more 
or less in the style of Bergson. In his poem “Chanchala” he 
gives a picture of the cosmic movement, the movement that 
creates and passes away. 

Unseen and speechless 
Are Thy waters 
That flow on, without a pause 
Unlimited and continuous. 
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Thou Terrible and thou O Detached I 
Purposeless is thy voyage, 

And thy movement is thy true and speechless music. 


Moment by moment 
Death flickers into life 
In tremulous flames. 

If Thou should st stand for a moment in fatigue 

The startled universe 

Would quake with the weight 

Of the heaving heaps of mountainous matter, 

Darkness, lame and speechless, 

Heedless and deaf, 

The dreadful and flabby obstacle 
Would stand across the path 
And arrest our movement .... 

In spite of its Bergsonian ring it has an independent out- 
look. The poet has in many places and in many contexts said 
that, like the traditional God Siva, the God of death and the God 
of life, from whose dance the world has come into being, the 
creative activity, from out of which the universe has sprung into 
being, is eternally moving on and on, without attachment to 
what it creates. It creates to destroy and it destroys to 
create. It docs not stop for a moment to take account, it 

moves and creates in the joy of its motion. If it ceased for a 

moment, the world would be a heap of dumb pollution. Our heart 
moves in the rhythm and the flow of the blood ; if it would 
stop for a moment, the whole body would be poisoned. The 
secret of life is the secret of motion. It is by this eternal and 
unceasing movement that death and life change places and, 

though life ends in death, it revives into life again. Our 

scriptures say that fire is holy ; it has no attachment, it consumes 
everything that is given to it. Detachment or “vairagya” has 
according to our scriptures been regarded as the most sensible 
provision for the traveller, who wishes to attain liberation. 
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This detachment is not merely a personal virtue. It is a 
cosmic virtue of the creative activity. 

On the other hand, in this same work Ba/d/kd, the poet 
seems to think that our individual life has a destiny beyond 
death — a destiny not of merging with the cosmic creative 
activity but a destiny of longer and longer sojourn and its finite 
aspect, repeating the progressing movement of life, which was 
revealed in the present one. He feels that the same creative 
activity that is displayed in the cosmic plane should also be 
displayed in the finite centre qua finite, which also, being an 
epitome of the cosmic creative activity and carrying with it its 
impregnation, would by itself move in its forward march, leading 
itself through unceasing time. Thus in the poem “Shahjahan” the 
poet says : 

How far I look the traveller is nowhere 1 
His beloved could not bind him, 

Nor could his empire ; 

The ocean and the mountain 
Did not obstruct him ; 

At the call of the music of the stars 

He runs towards the lion-gate of the new-born. 

Life is greater than love, life is motion unceasing. 

And motion eternal. 

In another poem he says ; 

This I know, 

That I have to fight with the waves 
And carry the boat, 

Hang the shrouds 
And hold the helm, — 

This is the command. 

This is the destiny. 

The destiny that is unknown has woke him up and the call has 
come from the windy throats of the storm. The song of death 
has roused him in the evening for the new wedding and the 
new life. In the deep darkness, through all the misery, suffering, 
hatred, and delusion, heaving like mountainous waves, we have 
to carry our boats regardless of everything. 
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I have seen sorrow every day, 

Been sin, in various guise, 

I have found from moment to moment, 

In the eddy of peaceless moments, 

In the streaming flow of life 
All over the world, 

Death is playing the game of hide and seek. 

When in the cruel night of sorrow 

By the stroke of death 

Man breaks into pieces 

The walls and limits of bis mortal sphere, — 

Will not the immortal glory of God 
Shed light on him ? 

Here we find that the poet believes in finite immortality, 
though he is not sure of the exact form in which it would make 
its appearance. But this immortality is not limited to us human 
beings only ; to the poet it seems as if the whole world 
in its forward march is moving towards an unknown destiny, 
from unknown to the unknown ; there is a speechless 
movement and silence is only broken by the flutter of the wings. 

We thus find that in two different moods he indulges 
in two different fancies. In some verses and writings 
occurring at different times of his life, he feels assured of the 
immortal existence of our finite being and individuality, while 
in sturdier, and probably more rational, moments he is satisfied 
to see the destiny of this finite individuality merging in the 
ceaseless cosmic activity. 

In one of his recent publications the poet describes his 
vision, when through a very grave illness people had almost 
despaired of his life. He says that the prison walls of old 
ignorance vanished like mist in a moment. The creation of new 
life became unveiled in the first gleaming dawn of pure effulgent 
consciousness. He perceived himself as boundless and as 
crossing the milky way of the distant eternal sky in the transcen- 
dent region of light on the banks of the subtlest destruction. 

But there is again a particular mood of the poet in which 
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a feeling that the music of the eternal God is always heard in our 
lives with its power of removing all unholy feelings from our 
mind. The greatness of God is such that once we realise it there 
is no scope for our petty egotism. 

If the gates of my heart remain ever olosed, break open the gate 
0 Lord I . . . If by your call on any day, my sleep is not broken, awake 
me in thundering pain. 

The poet is filled with delight as he looks on the world 
but still he is deeply conscious of his failings and prays for 
the destruction of his egotism. He feels sure sometimes that 
in our journey towards God there is no death or separation. 
His, however, is not an attitude of a retiring ascetic. He wishes 
to be harnessed to work, for he feels that our call to work is the 
mission of God and that, unless we entangle our hearts with 
passion, we can keep ourselves holy and pure even in the dust 
and mud of our daily interest : • 

Take me by your call through the open portals into the assembly 
of the world .... 

The poet was now more than forty years old and it is 
not improbable that he was feeling in his mind the reflection 
of the world-wide fame that he was to acquire in future and the 
urge in his inner soul for a higher destiny in the life of the 
world ; yet we do not anywhere find any sign of pensive 
disappointment that he was not yet having the recognition 
from the world at large that he so richly deserved. He had 
the broadness of heart to take pleasure and pain in the same 
happy spirit as being gifts of God. Thus he says : 

Whosoever has given me pleasure, has brought me near to God, 
and whosoever has given me pain has done the same. I bow to them 
all. Whosoever has loved me has lighted His oandle, whosoever has 
come near to me has brought God into my soul and whosoever has left 
me has drawn me towards God, — I bow to them all. I may or I may 
not know, I may or I may not admit, yet wherever I open my eyes I 
always find God before me. 

Though anxious to be harnessed to public work, he 
had none of the self-conceit of the politicians and public men. 
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Save me, 0 Lord, from my work. I shake from fear of my own 
shadow. My selfish thoughts swallow me. I weave my net of false- 
hood and deception everyday ; my egotism shuts the door of my heart. 
Save me, O Lord, from myself, save me 0 Lord ! 

Yet he is not like a devotee of the older-type, who wishes to 
enjoy God only in his private meditation. He did not wish to 
realise God only in subjective emotionalism, but to see Him 
and realise Him in His works, in Nature and, above all, in 
humanity. Thus he says ; 

I shall admit you among all — not merely in my mind and in the 
corner of my heart or in my own composition, but among all in the 
the earth and the sky shall I accept thee, O Lord. By giving up my 
all I shall accept thee, and by taking all that is given to me I shall 
accept thee. Not merely in the hymns of adoration or in the sounds of 
music or in solitary contemplation, but I shall accept thee where the 
world is awake — in whatever is pleasant and unpleasant. I shall accept 
thee as I do not know you, and I shall accept thee because I know you. 
Not merely in the pleasures of life, not merely in my beaming face, not 
merely in the days of advantage and opportunity, but when misery and 
sorrow darken like clouds around me I shall humble my head and 
accept thee with tears in my eyes. 

This spirit of perceiving God everywhere gradually 
deepens as we pass to the songs of Khejd ( 1907 ). But from the 
time of the publication of Saradotsav ( 1909 ), we find 
gradually a deeper realization of the joy of nature as flooding 
the heart of the poet — nature not merely in its self-sufficient 
aspect of lovely beauty but as revealing God through it. That 
through all nature there is a shower of God’s joy is a 
creed with which we are very familiar from an early period 
of the poet’s life. But there it is not so concret and defi- 
nite, as we find from the time of the publicatien of Saradotsav. 
He finds the mad showers in the dancing clouds and feels within 
himself a yearning. In a stormy night he feels that through the 
whole nature his beloved was coming nearer and nearer to him 
and the yearning for a distant meeting becomes vivid through his 
lines. This is entirely a new attitude with which we were not 
fanailiar brfore. Whatever he felt about nature, its blessings and 
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living ; becomes the faith of a devotee, the faith of a poet who 
has a vision of the unseen. 

It should be unwise for us to bring the conviction of the 
poet in line with the convictions of other great saints and to pass 
any comparative judgment on it ; for that could only be the 
subject of a separate endeavour and, indeed, it would be as rash 
and as unthinking as to botanise over a flower blooming in the 
light of the sun. But we can only say that the depth of the 
poet’s feelings regarding his relation with the universe, as 
his deity, is at least as rich as any of the passions of the great 
saints for their Master that the religious history of the world has 
made us familiar with. There is, however, a great difference 
between the songs of other saints and mystics and those of 
Rabindranath in this, that here the emotions lose their abstract- 
ness and subjectivity. It is no longer the mystic ecstasy that bums 
the heart and destroys the individuality but a communion 
which holds within it the beauty of the external nature and the 
breath of humanity. Our intensity of emotion has mingled 
with the stream of love that flows through nature and man : the 
individuality merges in the absolute and yet asserts itself not 
merely in resignation to, and deep enjoyment of, the divine, 
but in the spirit of the age that he incarnates, the spirit that is 
prepared to take humanity as its God, but yet assembles within it 
the depth of meditation of the Yogin and the ecstasy of love 
of a Nam. Arvar, a St. Francis, a St. Catherine or a St. Teresa. 
It is virile yet humble, self-centred yet all-pervading ; and its 
expression does not imply any psychopathic debility, or the 
aridness of a metaphysician. It is simple and straight, and a 
profundity of sincerity is at the root of it all. 



GURUDEVA 


Bj Gurdial Mallik 

Only when the gong is sounded in the Hall of Heaven does 
there take place a true meeting of one soul with another on 
earth. And such a contact is always a compact of deep love and 
life-long loyalty. It is like Sakuntala’s ring of recognition. 
This is exactly what happened to the writer over a quarter 
of a century ago, when he was at College, in Bombay. One 
morning he read in a leading local daily that the Poet of Bengal, 
Rabindranath Tagore, had been awarded the Nobel Prize for his 
Gitanjali. The paper had also published his photograph. The 
moment my eyes fell on his handsome face, some one within 
me exclaimed in a tone of ecstasy, “This great man will exercise 
a transforming influence on your life.” 

But some years had to elapse before I could have the rare 
privilege and pleasure of touching his feet in reverence, at 
Santiniketan. I went there as a pilgrim in August 1919 and 
stayed in the Ashrama for about a fortnight. As ill-luck would 
have it, the Poet was ill and no visitors were ever allowed 
at the time into his presence. And I would have returned 
home sorely disappointed had not that good man of God, Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, very kindly arranged for me a five-minute 
interview with the Poet. 

At the appointed time I was ushered into his private 
apartment. He returned my humble greetings with a smiling 
nod. We sat for the remaining few minutes in silence without 
exchanging a single word with each other. When the allotted 
time was about to be over, Mr. Andrews beckoned to me to rise 
and take leave of the Poet. I obeyed. And then the miracle 
happened ! As I was about to depart from his presence, he 
looked up and said, “Your seat here has been vacant for long ; 
so come and occupy it whenever you can.” Whereupon I was 
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moved to the depths of my being. I felt I was te-bom and I 
experienced at the time an expansion of consciousness which 
seemed to touch the uttermost ends of the universe. And 
he, whom I had known till then as a Poet, now became my 
Gurudeva, my Master. 

Since then, off and on, I have been honoured with opportu- 
nities to serve his ideals and institution in my own humble way. 
But, strange to say, my lips have ever remained sealed whenever 
I have found myself in his presence. This may be due to a 
lamentable lack of the interrogative faculty in me, or because I 
feel overawed by the majesty of his Himalayan mind. One 
thing, however, I cannot help truthfully testifying to, that, 
sitting near him, I have invariably found that my soul is 
mysteriously unveiled to me. 

Looking back, however, and trying to assess what I owe to 
him, I would like to observe, in a brief compass, that the 
transmuting touch of his personality has helped me to sense and 
sec that Truth is circular, that it has its nest as well as its sky. 
And this has deepened my understanding and appreciation of 
its various aspects and expressions. I have realized that the 
world is larger than the well of the frog in the fable and that 
life is both a symphony and a synthesis. The joy of being all 
the time on the road and travelling is far greater than worship- 
ping at a wayside shrine, no matter how self-satisfying might be 
the sense of steeled security in its shadow. Man is the focus- 
point and the fulcrum of the Eternal Truth, Beauty and Good- 
ness. And so I have learnt to love humanity. 

Blessed am I that the Freedom of the City of His Love has 
been conferred on me through his grace. I feel blessed like the 
bamboo piece which the flute-player has fashioned into a vehicle 
for pouring forth “melodies eternally new”. To-day I salute him 
with grateful love and say to him, in all humility, “Master, my 
debt to you is of a nature which can never be paid. But, may 
I just tcH you that your magic touch has made me a singer and 
a servant of the Spirit ?” 







THE POET AS EDUCATIONIST 

Bj K. R. Kripalani 

Of the many priceless gifts which the great Poet of India has 
given to his people and to his age, the educational experiment 
at Santiniketan is by no means the least. Among his inimitable 
creations, it occupies a unique place. Unlike his other composi- 
tions he did not release it in a finished and perfect form, but, 
like Nature herself, gave it life and impulse, and has since 
watched and tended its growth, inviting all those who may to 
share in the creation. Its defects and imperfections, therefore, 
reflect the defects and imperfections of ourselves in so far as we 
have failed to justify the trust he has left to us ; for it is as 
much a gift to his countrymen as a test of their worthiness to 
receive it. That test is being worked out and only the future 
can measure its results. 

This strange entity that has grown for forty years and 
seems still to grow, has been variously described as an asrama 
where the “forest ideals” of the ancient Indian sages ate sought 
to be revived ; as an experiment in child education ; as a centre of 
Indian Renaissance in art and music ; as an international 
seat of learning ; as a social and economic movement for 
the uplift of Indian village life. Even more variously it has 
been judged, some over-estimating its actual contribution, others 
dismissing it as a mere poet’s fancy. Some have even sneered 
at it as a haunt of lotus-eaters. No criticism has been adequate, 
and, none, we hope, entirely malicious ; for an achievement 
that has not been worked out, an ideal whose possibilities are 
still struggling, is difficult to judge. A poet’s dream, it undoubt- 
edly is, for who but a poet can “attract the voice which is yet 
inaudible in the air”* or “bring the earliest tidings of the unborn 
flower to a sceptic world” ? A haunt of lotus-eaters, it may 
easily become, for a thing of beauty, though it may inspire 
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to which the Poet dedicated the best years of his life. Describing 
his own school days, he recalls : “We had to sit inert, like dead 
specimens of some museum, whilst lessons were pelted at us from 
on high, like hailstones on flowers.” An apt simile. For children 
to him are the flowers of humanity who must be allowed to grow 
in freedom and beauty. The arrogant school master must help, 
and not thwart, the direct influence on the child’s mind of the 
great teacher Nature. The child’s mind is extraordinarily aware of 
the things he sees around him and is much more receptive than 
his teacher’s to sense-impressions. The wise teacher must there- 
fore provide him with the environment which will stimulate and 
feed this receptivity. The child learns with his limbs and with his 
senses, long before he is able to understand with his full mind. 
And so this poet, who was a great lover of children, set out to 
create for them an environment which would make their “intro- 
duction to the great world of reality easy and joyful.” And 
therefore in his School it was “no impertinence for the boys to 
be boys.” 

Side by side with free physical development and constant 
and direct imbibing of the influences of Nature, music and the arts 
must be directed to train the child’s emotions and his budding 
sensibility. It is interesting to observe how close in this particular 
is this Indian sage’s approach to education to that of the Greek 
thinkers. Both Plato and Aristotle attached tremendous signifi- 
cance to the moulding influence of music and the arts on the soul 
of the citizen in training. Not only did they regard a well 
thought-out system of education as the greatest moulding influence 
in society, but they conceived of education in terms of a full and 
harmonious development of the individual. The one-sided 
emphasis on mere learning is a bias characteristic of modern 
Western universities and their caricatures in India, and none has 
condemned it more passionately than Rabindranath. 

Permeating and guiding all these various influences on the 
growing child’s mind are the wise sympathy and understanding of 
the teacher. The teacher must share the :^e of the pupil Mid 
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watch his activity, not only in the class room but outside as well. 
For the child is learning all the time and the teacher who knows 
him only in the class room for stated periods in the day can hardly 
know him. A good school must therefore be residential. The 
Poet himself shared the life of his pupils and by his wise example 
created a tradition at Santiniketan which is one of its enduring 
glories. Today his age and health prevent him from giving that 
practical guidance, and those of us to whom he has entrusted this 
tradition are little men, lacking his great sympathy and wisdom. 
But the tradition nevertheless sustains us and we avail of it accor- 
ding to our varying capacity. But even today one has only to 
watch Nandalal Bose at work with his students to realise how 
great are the results when a wise teacher with sympathy, insight 
and imagination is there to carry on the Poet’s ideals. 

Santiniketan, however, was destined to become much more 
than a School and was to grow with its Founder’s ideals. The 
very first few years of the century discovered in India a ferment 
of new ideas and political aspirations. His own province, in 
particular, was the centre of a great and growing revolutionary 
movement. The Poet whose passionate apd uplifting writings 
had done much to create those aspirations now felt the respon- 
sibility of shaping them as well. His experience of those agitated 
times taught him, however, that a true and lasting basis of a 
people’s national aspirations could only rest on their own creative 
and constructive activities. We must purge our moral, social 
and economic life of its evils and establish our own self-respect 
before we can truly claim the respect of others. In his own 
School he had already taught his boys the great lesson of human 
equality and had abolished the social distinction between the 
Brahmin and the so-called untouchable, the Hindu and the 
Muslim. Now he strove consciously to link the educational 
activities at Santiniketan to the reconstruction of the social and 
economic life of the villages near by. In 1913 some land was 
purchased by him near the village Sural, which served as the 
nucleus of what today is known as Sriniketan. Today that modest 
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beginning has gtown to latge dimensions and many and varied are 
its activities, of which the latest is the good work it is doing to 
relieve the suffering of the poor victims of this year’s famine. 

Meanwhile the conviction had been growing on the Poet 
that the new generation of his countrymen was very much like 
the branches of a tree, eagerly stretching out for life and expres- 
sion, while the soil from which the roots had sprung was daily 
being repudiated. The so-called intelligentsia of that generation, 
and to a lesser extent even of this, were borrowing their patterns 
of thought, of conduct, even of their feelings, from the West, 
thereby justifying the Poet’s charge that the “educational institu- 
tions in our country are India’s alms-bowl of knowledge ; they 
lower our intellectual self-respect ; they encourage us to make a 
foolish display of decorations composed of borrowed feathers.” 
“Once upon a time,” he reminded his countrymen, “we were 
in possession of such a thing as our own mind in India. It was 
living. It thought, it felt, it expressed itself. It was receptive 
as well as productive. That this mind could be of any use in the 
process, or in the end, of our education was overlooked by our 
modern educational dispensation.” “Life never imitates, it assi- 
milates”, and so he warned them that “if the whole world grows 
at last into an exaggerated West, then such an illimitable parody 
of the modern age will die, crushed beneath its own absurdity.” 
It was an obvious truth and yet it needed reiteration by him that 
“for proficiency in walking, it is better to train the muscles of 
our own legs than to strut upon wooden ones of foreign make, 
although they clatter and cause more surprise at our skill in using 
them than if they were living and real.” And so the Poet set 
about to build up a centre of indigenous learning and culture, 
“to break open the treasure-trove of our ancestors and use it for 
the commerce of life”. Thus were established the Vidya-Bhavana 
(Institute of Oriental Research) and the Kala-Bhavana, (the Home 
of Fine Arts), for without the arts, “which are the spontaneous 
overflow of our deeper nature and spiritual magnificence”, know- 
ledge is “a dead load of dumb wisdom”. 
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But though Rabindranath thus became the most earnest 
exponent of a full and complete national renaissance, he was no 
narrow nationalist, who distrusted foreign culture and influence 
as such. On the contrary, if ever there was a seer whose range 
of sympathy knew no bounds, racial or geographical, it is he. 
What he objected to was “the artificial arrangement by which 
foreign education tends to occupy all the space of our national 
mind.” His many world tours had revealed to him the dangers 
of a narrow and self-complacent nationalism and he was one 
of the earliest thinkers to give passionate utterance to these fears. 
What he had prophesied then is being borne out today to the 
very letter. As usual, he was not content with mere talking, but 
wanted to fulfil his own share of the responsibility. He there- 
fore declared open his own centre at Santiniketan to the whole 
world and invited thinkers, scholars and artists, irrespective of 
any distinction, to come and collaborate in the task of interpreting 
the different cultures and religions of the world, and thereby help 
in creating that mutual sympathy, understanding and tolerance 
on which alone can the unity of mankind rest. Thus was laid 
the foundation at Santiniketan of Visva-Bharati, as a seat of 
International Learning and Culture. 

Ill 

In conclusion the Poet’s ideals of education may be summed 
up as follows : 

First : The child should be brought up in such environ- 
ments as would provide him with opportunities of direct and 
close contact with Nature. Civilized existence in society imposes, 
in any case, such severe restraints on the first, fresh and vital 
impulses of life that human nature tends to be perverted unless 
its impulses are renewed and revitalised with constant reference 
to Nature. 

Second: The child’s senses being more alert than his 
mind, teaching in its early stage should be, as fat as possible. 
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through play and activity, so that the child enjoys as he leatns. 
He should be encouraged to do things himself and to lean as little 
as possible on his teacher. 

Third : Both through their work and through their play 
the children must be constantly trained in self-reliance and hardi- 
hood, — two virtues on which the Poet lays great emphasis, and 
the lack of which, alas ! tends to make the average middle-class 
Indian boy such a mollycoddle. They are best developed by 
simple living, by looking after one’s own needs, by learning to 
“rough” it and by the necessity of drawing on one’s own 
resources and having to improvise one’s own games and entertain- 
ments. As a further training in self-reliance the Poet had also 
introduced at Santiniketan the practice of students’ self-govern- 
ment. Matters concerning dormitory discipline, picnics, organi- 
sed entertainments and literary and other creative activities are 
even now mostly regulated by the students themselves. 

Fourth : Equal emphasis should be laid on individual 
initiative and on group- or corporate-action, so that, along 
with self-reliance, a sense of community service and esprit de 
corps should also grow. The students must not only learn to 
act in common but should also feel and claim the community 
or the institution as their own. Those who have seen the stu- 
dents of Santiniketan either on excursion or engaged in some 
group-activity at Santiniketan, like fresco-painting, stage-decora- 
ting, etc. or seen them quietly take their turn by day and by 
night when one of their comrades, or indeed any asrama resident, 
falls seriously ill, or ever heard them sing lustily their local 
anthem — Amdder Santiniketan ( She is our own, the darling of 
our hearts, our Santiniketan ), will appreciate the strength and 
beauty of this spirit. 

Fifth : All teaching should be through the mother-tongue 
so that the child’s natural urge for self-expression should not be 
impeded by the obstacles of unfamiliar sounds. 

Sixth : When the child’s senses have been trained to a 
proper awareness of his surroundings and he has learnt to observe 
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and love Nature, his experiences should then be made intelligible 
to him, at a later stage, in terms of scientific categories. ( For 
the Poet is a great advocate of scientific knowledge, though 
he denounces its misuse by men as an instrument of greed for 
power. He has himself written a general introduction to science 
for Bengali readers, entitled Visva-Paricbaja. ) 

Seventh : Education to be real must be of the whole man, 
of the emotions and the senses as much as of the intellect. Music 
and the arts which refine and heighten sensibility, purge emotions 
and train one in the exquisite use of his natural instruments of 
self-expression, must be made to exercise their influence on the 
child from his infancy. 

'Eighth : While the child’s growing sensibility should be 
well grounded in an adequate appreciation of the best traditions 
of his people’s cultural heritage, his activities, as he grows up, 
should be linked with the economic life of the great mass 
of his countrymen. Hence the introduction and evolution at 
Santiniketan of the beautiful seasonal festivals, of the Festival 
of Tree-planting and Ploughing, of an almost uninterrupted 
succession of cultural activities, and the development at Sriniketan 
of the various schemes of rural uplift. 

Ninth : Though well-rooted in its own indigenous soil, 
the citizen-in-embryo’s social and moral consciousness should be 
extended to an appreciation of other peoples’ cultures and ideals 
of life as well. To bound the mental horizon by national 
frontiers is not only to sow the seeds of discord among mankind 
but is an abridgment of the human personality itself. To foster 
an international and world outlook is, therefore, one of the most 
emphasised aims of the Poet’s scheme of education at Santiniketan. 

And iast but not least : To ensure that the emphasis on 
individual self-expression and the development of the personality 
does not degenerate into a sharpening of the ego, with its 
inevitable passions of cupidity and self-aggrandizement, and 
thereby defeat the very aim of true education, the individual 
consciousness must be charged with that sense of the one. 
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impersonal and universal Brahman ( or God, Over-sovil, Mind, 
Will or Law, whichever term one prefers ), pervading and making 
akin all life and nature, which is the common and, one may say, 
the one redeeming feature of the religions of mankind. Mere 
intellectual conviction of the unity of mankind or of the common 
destiny of any particular race or class, however eflFective as 
instruments of policy, are insufficient by themselves to subdue 
the tempest of man’s overweening ego. Thought has to be 
realked as religious feeling before it can gain access to that 
basement of the consciousness where operates in silence the 
power-house of the mind. 

These are the great ideals which this great poet, sage and 
friend of mankind has tried to realise at Santiniketan, against 
tremendous obstacles. How far the seeds he has planted have 
borne fruit, is yet difficult to estimate. He has done his part, 
given us great ideals and has not only indicated the means of 
working them but has actually set them going. No man ever 
left* a richer or a nobler heritage of great possibilities to his 
people than he has done. If his people do not acknowledge the 
trust, if they let these possibilities wither for want of nourish- 
ment, or, worse still, if they mutilate and distort them by working 
them to lesser ends, then they will only prove their own un- 
worthiness as heirs. If the high proves too high and the heroic 
too hard, it will be because we are little men, with small minds 
and puny shoulders. This is the answer to the persistent critic 
who asks, “What will happen to Santiniketan, when the Poet is 
no more ?” What has happened to all the great ideals, 
bequeathed to humanity by its great men ? Men live and grow 
on them or perish in betraying them, as they are perishing before 
our very eyes. 



THE GENIUS OE RABINDRANATH- 
ITS CHARACTER AND LINEAGE 

By Kshitimohan Sen 

Biologists consider all living things as the evolved outcome of 
their previous organic stage ; variants there might occur but 
nothing could appear all of a sudden as something born of itself. 
Every living object constitutes the continuity or extension of 
some unbroken stream of life. That is why, in the world of 
men, every one has a generic or family name, along with his speci- 
fic personal name. The two together introduce him to others 
in the most complete manner. In this respect the Sanskrit word 
santdna ( offspring ) is wonderfully significant. 

The most precious possession of a nation is its literature. 
Wherever that literature is truly living and great, most assuredly 
it has always maintained a vital connection with the literary 
expression of the preceding ages. The vast literature of Rabindra- 
nath is one of the greatest fortunes of India to-day. A literature 
so keenly pulsating with life must reveal the closest relationship 
with the deepest thought traditions of ancient India. The exqui- 
site expression of his genius, although original, is nothing 
accidental nor does it stand all by itself. His genius, too, may be 
said to have a name both personal and lineal. In this article we 
shall try to trace and discuss the unbroken connection that 
Rabindranath’s literature has maintained with the undying 
thought traditions and literary expressions of ancient India. 

The most ancient literature of India are the Vedas. A 
major portion of them are mainly concerned with rites and rituals, 
hymns and psalms, connected with religious observances. And 
yet through them flows a thin stream of poetry which the lovers 
of literature would consider to be the very soul of the Vedas. It 
is like the thin line of water trickling along the edge of the vast 
sand-bed and constituting the life of the river. To the thirsty 
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souls the vast heaps of sand have no meaning as compared to 
that refreshing little stream of water. 

The inner poetry of the Vedas is to be found in their verses 
and songs, and it is with the songs and poems of Rabindranath 
that they often have the greatest affinity. Nobody should imagine 
that by affinity I mean that the Poet has directly drawn upon the 
Vedas for his literary inspiration. His genius is beyond all com- 
pare and needs no plagiarism to bolster it. I mean no more than 
that there is a vital connection between his literature and that 
of the ancient India — a continuity of life as inevitable as in the 
world of biology. 

Very early in life Rabindranath had made a careful study 
of the Upanisads ; his own spiritual career, his “sadhana” had 
found in them inspiration and sustenance. No wonder that 
many of their ideas have often crept into some of his sermons 
and religious songs as well. What is really surprising is that 
some passages in the Samhita, with which Rabindranath had the 
remotest chance of contact, appear to contain the earliest seeds of 
some of his deepest poetic ideas. In such instances we see that, 
however great a genius might be, if his works are instina with 
life they cannot be wholly accidental. Whether we know it or 
not, in their basic ideas they are all imperceptibly connected in a 
sequence with the parent stream. 

The early initiation of Rabindranath in the faith of the 
Upanisads finds its reflection in profound utterances in the poems 
5 7, 5 8 and 60 of Namdja. 

The poem 57 begins thus : 

The mantra 6/7 of Svetasvatara is : 

The poem 57 continues : 
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mts I cn 

<sk I 


Herein is reflected the well-known mantra of the Svetas- 
vatara Upanisad : 

«it I 

sft»3Wft5 qt 

snit sm: II ( ) 

In the 3 8th poem of Naivedya Rabindranath writes : 

Tti? <21^1!:% 

c^t5it?f '5itcvf»f ?if5 

m ^ ^ ^ 

«tw^ I 


Here one meets with three distinct messages of the 
Upani?ads. The first one is from the Taittiriya : 


8nsf?^>5^ g fer m l^ «^rrf^ 3ira5%, 
srwTfsr sna?? 


« ( \A ) 


The next one is from the Kathopanisad : 

JiW!?!: wifa I 

Wfipspa «ngw ’tan: ti ( ) 
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The cosmic image in the poem is also from another mantra 
of the Kathopani§ad : 

In the poem 6o of Naivedja the Poet proclaims : 

. . . 

It is the same message as in the Svetasvatara Upanisad : 

atr ^ viTOT^ gpw: ii ( ) 

This mantra is also found in the Rigveda ( lo, 15, i ) but 
it is more likely that the Poet came across this in the Upani§ads 
with which he has been more familiar since his boyhood 
days. 

That same poem of Naivedja has the following lines : 

. . . ^tfsf 

nr?, II 

The exact original of this is to be found in the following 
message from the Svetasvatara Upanisad : 

ifW: qg<gT (i (V) 

Each and every mantra of the I^opani^ad has ever been deeply 
fixed in the mind of Rabindranath. ; U 
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“All things in this life are pervaded by God” ; 

BRT ( fel, ^ ) “One should desire for an active 
life lasting for hundred years in order to perform the duties 
thereof” ; — these are the ideals that constitute the very basis of 
Rabindranath’s life. “Whatever that moves remains unmoved, 
that which is distant is very near as well, and being within 
remains outside” ( I^o. j ). “Realise thyself in this creation 
and the creation within thyself” ( Eo. 6 ). “The knowledge 
of the Brahma shorn of all other knowledge of this world 
is imperfect, and every other knowledge also is fruitless 
without the knowledge of the Brahma” ( I^o. 9 ). “One who 
realises both these types of knowledge in their true harmony 
transcends Death and attains Immortality” ( Ko. 1 1 ). “The 
rich and many-coloured garb that hides the truth should be 
removed and the Eternal Truth is to be seen face to face” 
(1^0. 15). “One perfect form evolves out of another, yet there is 
no decay or loss to the ever perfect One” ( Eopanisad, closing 
noantra ). 

These truths permeate the whole of Rabindranath’s literature. 
His sermons and religious expositions collected in the Santi- 
niketan series have freely drawn upon the thoughts and ideas 
of the Upanisads and have reclothed them into things of ever- 
lasting freshness and beauty. Some of the anecdotes of the 
Upanisads have also moved him deeply, e. g. the story of 
Satyakama, son of Jabala in the fourth part of the fourth chapter 
of the Chhandogya Upanisad. This story of an ideally truthful 
Brahmachari, born of uncertain parentage, has been beautifully 
retold by the Poet in the poem named Brahman in Chitrd. 

He has been immensely attracted also by the Tapovanas or 
the forest abodes which in the days of the Upani?ads were the 
centres for practising Brahmacharya. The underlying falsities 
of the modem civilization that flourished round the towns and 
cities had pained him very much. That was why at first he 
retired to Shelaidah and then, deciding to found a centre of 
peaceful activity for the people of the country at large, he started 
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the ‘Bfahmacharylsfama’ in the Tapovana founded by his fathet 
Maharsi Devendranath, at Santiniketan. 

In Chaitali how deftly the Poet puts in one poem the story 
of the Ramayana. So long as Rama lived in the forest he had a 
living Sita as his mate, but as soon as he came to the city he 
lost her and had only the golden image of Sita to console him. 
A similar tragedy resulting from the neglect of the clean and 
fresh life of the Tapovanas is retold in the story of Sakuntala and 
Dusyanta in the poem O ^djye. In the poem Sabhyatar 

Pratt the Poet has painted the picture of the Tapovanas of olden 
times. Even in the language of these and several other poems 
of Chaitali the Poet has consciously maintained a classical quality 
akin to that of the ancient poets of India. The poems 24,25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, of Utsarga must also be mentioned in this connec- 
tion as further illustrations where the ideas and the language of 
an ancient age reveal the mystery that is common to both. 

In Kshanikd Rabindranath gave up the classical style and 
experimented with the language of everyday use. But there too 
in the poem Sekdl pictures of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta have been 
painted in the most colloquial language. 

His essays in Prachin Sdhitya illustrate how even in the 
realm of prose he has followed the same principle of describing 
the classical age in an appropriate classical language. It is this 
sublime language that has largely enabled him to bring once 
again into life the ages of the Epics and of Kalidasa in the mind 
of his readers. 

So far we have traced the connection of Rabindranath’s 
literature with the Upani§ads with which his acquaintance has 
always been direct and intimate. He had almost no occasion to 
come across the text of the Vedic Samhitas which deal chiefly 
with sacrificial rites and rituals and h3rmns and prayers intended 
to please gods. But the ancient sages of the Vedas did not write 
only on the gods and heavens : descriptions of the Universe, 
Nature, the seasons, the dawn ( Us 5 ) and men also occur in the 
Vedas. There one often comes across utterances of very deep 
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significance that baffle even a modem mind. Rabindranath seems 
to have an inner relation with the ideas contained in many of 
such passages. His implicit affinity with these richest thoughts 
and ideas of the Vedas without any previous acquaintance with 
them clearly reveals that, however universal his genius might be, 
it maintains its lineal connection with the ancient traditions of 
India, — and this was quite natural. 

In Kheyd Rabindranath describes the dawn in the following 
words : 

II ( ) 

This Dawn has torn open the cover of her breast and stands 
before us in her full glory. The sky is flooded with her message of 
golden light. 

The Poet had no possible chance of knowing that some thousands 
of years ago Visvamitra had worshipped the dawn in almost 
similar language : 

sRT filfSRft q# ii 

Having thrown away the cover of her breast there walks the 
glorious Dawn — the queen of heaven. ( Rigveda ; 3, 61, 4 ). 

In the 8oth sukta of the 5 th mandal there is a wonderful 
description of dawn in a prayer. The whole of it is magnificent 
poetry : 

^ sit ( ?«« 5 ) 

The Btainless milk>white Dawn arises like a lady freshly bathed 
revealing all her beauty and glory to our eyes. 

31 
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The bright and beautiful Dawn has arrived. Night is her black 
sister. She steps aside from her path and in tears bids adieu to the 
glorious Dawn. 

Whenever we read this hymn, we remember the poem 
Sesh Upahdr in Rabindranath’s Mdnasi : 

. . . 

• • • • 

. . . 

<44^1^ I bC21 C’t? I . . . 

I am the night, you are the flower ; As you blossomed there 
appeared dawn ; with that my days came to their close. 


A dew drop of tear fell from my eyes into yours and I left for the 
other shore. 

The description of the rains in the Vedas is magnificent. 
The 83 rd sukta of the 5 th mandala in the Rigveda is in itself a 
wonderful picture of rain. 

wnwrf 315 1 

The Lord of rain has come like a brave charioteer lashing the 
clouds with the golden whip of lightning. One can hear the distant 
thunder roaring like a lion. The sky is overcast with cloud and the 
rain is pouring in torrents. 

Those who are familiar with the beautiful rain songs of 
Rabindranath will easily sense the deep inner sympathy between 
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his poetic emotion and that of the Vedic sages across the 
incalculable distance of time. 

The graphic description of autumn in the Yajurveda also 
reveals the sympathetic imagination of the ancient sages. One 
would hardly expect Rabindranath to know these scattered pieces 
of poetry in the Vedas, although in his Saradotsava ( The Autumn 
Festival) he has adopted the following picture of the autumn from 
the Yajurveda : 

srifet sipjjni i 

i 

qar 5155^5% II ( atniTOTO 5 ^ ) 

The eyes are now free from their grief. With the ceasing of rain 
they have received the pleasant touch of fresh light in them. It is a 
magic touch that has removed all darkness. All this is God’s own 
grace. His garment is of golden colour, stainless and perfect. Enjoy 
ye all food in plenty. Wash your bodies and anoint them with fragrant 
oil, for I, the life-giving Autumn, have come. 

In GUdnjali we have the following song : 

•, 

5ii 

wi:»t (71 (?tc»t 1 

^5i5t?n (7!^ 

c^t? 

'srr^mj (Til iitM c^c’i 1 ( •, b-s ) 

This reminds us of one of the songs of Vasistha in the 7th 
mandalft of the Rigveda. There is no word for word resemblance 
between the two songs yet one cannot deny their similarity in 
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idea. So far as our knowledge goes, Rabindranath had no occa- 
sion to come across this song. This community of idea between 
the poets of two widely different ages surely signifies unity of 
their inner being. 

?fiT sn# i 

a (mwl^ ^ W ( « ) 

When God ( my beloved ) and I floated far into the sea on the 
same boat ; when in great joy we have swung to and fro in our boat 
on the crest of the waves. 

5 art i 

My God gave me a seat in his boat and most graciously honoured 
me with the right of singing to him. It was a rare occasion when 
my heavenly Lord asked me to fill my mornings and days with songs 
of prayer. 

^ ^ mm a^: Ararat aai^ Sn^il ( 35 ^; ) 

Where has disappeared that deep love of ours ? My mind now 
searches in vain for the tranquil and unhampered love of those days. 

In our present age the excellence of a literature is adjudged 
by its closeness to realities of life. We are not sure whether such 
a test was in vogue in ancient India. But there is no room left 
for doubt that the science and duties of the everyday world were 
not treated with indifference by the sages of the I^opanisad. 
According to them life attained its perfection through the proper 
wedding of spiritual culture to material knowledge. In ancient 
days the soundness of even the highest spiritual ideas was tested 
by observing how far they were in harmony with the realities 
of the material world. 

This is why Lord Buddha touched the ground ( Bhumi- 
sparSa mudra ) while preaching his highest spiritual principles. 
He perhaps wanted to suggest to his disciples--‘*the truth of my 
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Statements will be verified in your life on this earth that I touch 
with my hand.” We do not know what surer test of reality 
even a modern mind could have suggested. 

The sages of the Vedas Rik, Yaju and Sama, have contem- 
plated mostly on heaven and the gods. The Atharvaveda appears 
as though to supplement them with its forceful treatment of 
ideas connected with the world and humanity. Even in the 
Rigveda one occasionally comes across such ideas as service of 
humanity ( Rik ; i, 51, 14 ). Heaven and earth are mentioned 
jointly in such oft-repeated phrases as— ( i, 159 
sukta ; 185 sukta ; II, 36 sukta ; VI, 170 sukta ). V, 84 sukta 
is an exclusive hymn to the Earth. But the extolment of the 
earth has reached its high watermark in the Atharvaveda. The 
I St sukta of the 12th kanda of the Atharvaveda consists of 63 
slokas. The whole of that sukta is a long continued song in 
praise of the great Earth. Studied side by side with this Vedic 
hymn such well-known poems of Rabindranath as Vasundhard 
( The Earth ), Svarga Haiti Viddy ( Farewell to Heaven ) and 
Viha Nritja ( Cosmic Dance ) appear to strike almost a parallel 
note. 

A common bond of love that Rabindranath’s soul ever 
perceives with the different races and the people of the different 
countries in this world finds its best expression in his poem 
Vasundhard. His heart longs for friendship with the people of 
the desert, Tibetans, Persians, Tartars, Chinese and even with the 
aboriginal tribes. Within his inmost being he has heard even 
the call of the turbulent Bedouines of Arabia ( Duranta Aid, in 
Mdnasi. ) This longing for union with the greater humanity is 
traceable in the Bratya-kanda of the Atharvaveda. Brdtyds were 
an uosophisticated class of people who did not perform any 
elaborate sacrifices which were so common in those days and 
sought after truth along Nature’s own path. 

The whole of the 2nd sukta of the loth kanda in the 
Atharvaveda is composed in praise of the greatness of mankind. 

( A hymn to Mankind ) is its name. The 8th sukta of the 
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I ith kanda is again a discussion on man. The 7th sukta of the 
loth ktoda is known as Jaw or in other words a description of 
the basic framework of the cosmic universe. There too the 
principal point that has been elaborated is the greatness of 
humanity. The argument has been concluded with the following 
magnificent words : 

^ %: II ( sm 5 \9, «, ) 

^ an^% ll ( swra , w, ) 

Humanity is the very epitome of the wide and varied 
universe. To know it properly is to realise the highest mani- 
festation of Brahma, since in all its world-wide aspects humanity 
is permeated with the spirit of God. This universal greatness 
of humanity has truly found its triumphant poetic expression in 
our age in the literature of Rabindranath. 

When we hear Rabindranath sing even the glory of the 
uncivilized savage tribes we are reminded of the Bratyakanda in 
the Atharvaveda of which a reference has already been made. 
The Poet sings : 

?rrf5 

•rtf? c^ftCTl -rtf? ws, 

5itf? 5rtf? ’t? ; 

'Slt^ 'BTt^ 

I ( ^ ) 

The sages of the Atharvaveda have, in the same manner, 
sung in their Bratyakanda the glory of Bratyas or those simple 
and so-called ‘fallen’ folk who were initiated to no elaborate 
religious system. The whole of the ijth kanda in the Atharva- 
veda is nothing but an elaboration of the ideas and unsophistica- 
ted spiritual practices of those Bratyas who refused to observe 
any hard and fast code or tradition of religion. 
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When people had lost themselves in the complexities of 
sacrificial observance and elaborate religious rites, these unedu- 
cated and unsophisticated Bratyas preserved in them the primal 
simplicity and strength of human life. Truly the Earth is the 
perennial source of life and vitality. Against the sophistry and 
artificialities of a so-called civilized life the Bratyas, and with them 
the sages of the Atharvaveda, had maintained a most intimate 
contact with the soil. That was the sole reason why they were 
so rich in life — a life instinct with such wide human interest. 

It is very interesting to trace even in some of the great 
Vedic composers this contact with the soil. The composer of the 
Aitareya Brahmana — ^the best of all Brahmanas in the Rigveda, 
was the son of a lowly woman ( ?5RT : Itara — a sudra ) and a 
veritable child of the soil. According to the current legend he had 
received his education, a perfect one no doubt, at the hands of 
the Earth. Hence he received the name Mahiddsa — ^the servant 
of the Earth. 

One of the distinct features of the Aitareya is its expression 
of the ardent desire for journeying freely on an uninterrupted 
endless course. As for Rabindranath’s poetry one of its keynotes 
is this restlessness for an onward march. Very early in his boy- 
hood this restless longing had found exquisite expression in the 
poem Nirjharer Svapna Bhanga ( The Fountain Awakened from 
its Dream ) in Vrabhdt Sangit ( Morning Songs ). There in 
another poem Srot ( The Stream ) his call is : — 

'srt? ^ I 

In the Ahwan Geet of Kadi 0 Komal one feels this same 
dynamic urge. In Mdnasi, in the poem Durdnta Aid^ his soul 
cries out— c^Ft^ft'Q . . In the poem 

Dui Pdkhi ( Two Birds ) in Sondr Tart the agony of a caged bird 
that has lost its freedom of flight finds poignant expression. 
In Vi/pa Nritya ( Cosmic Dance ) the poet’s soul wants to keep 
its pace with the rhythmic flow of life that runs through beasts, 
birds and the minutest insects. In that well-known song Viddy 
( Farewell ) of Kalpand he sings in the following strain : 
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f5%'® yc'^f 1 

In the poem Bilambita ( Belated ) in Kshanikd he cannot see any 
end to the prolonged course of life. Viddy AbhUdp narrates 
the pathetic and futile effort of Devajani to stop the journey of 
Kacha, the pilgrim eternal. In Ddkgbar ( Post Office ) the child 
Amal has heard the call of the road. Achaldyatan is a drama 
that depicts the futility of all attempts to kill the dynamic urge in 
human life. In Vhdlguni this same urge for progress has found 
wonderful expression. In the poem no. 21 of P^aivedya the 
Poet sings : 

C’tl 

45 C?l I 

In poem No. 36 it is said that through births and rebirths man 
travels eternally like a pilgrim. Hence in poem No. 84 the 
Poet earnestly prays — May none of the bonds of the innumerable 
active duties of worldly life stagnate that steady journey of the 
human soul. Even in Kheyd this feeling of a wayfarer lingers on 
and in the poem Father Sese the road calls him once again. 
There, of course, while marching, he dreams of the final meeting 
with God, his beloved. In his Utsarga we hear the poet say : 

He further says : 

I am restless. I am athirst for far away things. 

It has already been described how he often sails in the same 
boat with his God ( Gitdnjali ; No. 84 ). It is the eternal voyage 
of a lover for his beloved. The worst tragedy of this voyage is 
that even here one’s little and limited ‘self’ never leaves him for a 
single moment ( Gitdnjali ; No 104 ). 

In Gitimdlya the Poet sings : 
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He expects that his comrades should cheer him when he starts on 
this journey of pursuit of his love ( No. 21 ). The Poet 
says : 

f^tC«TS[ 1 ( 51^ «!» ) 

When the wind strikes favourably on his sail of music his mind is 
set free on that open path ( No. 76 ). In Gitali his soul cries 
out for this freedom : 

'ft'e cwi:'® (ft'e 'et'stl, 'sitfsi 

If he ever feels tired and stops short in his journey some- 
where on the way then he would ask his God to forgive him 
( No. 39 ). Immediately after that he says : 

C'Sft I ( ^0 ) 

On the boat of his song he has left the shore and has sailed on the 
limitless ocean ( No. 75 ). His own introduction to the world is 
that of an eternal wayfarer : — ( 5 f°v v®). 
As he arrives at the end of one road a new road beckons him, as 
it were ( No. 94 ), He sings forth : 

C5, 

(71^ \5 ■^t'Q'51 I ( Jsd ) 

At this stage to walk undaunted is to pay respect to the Lord of 
the journey : 

f^T 

II ( iiV ) 

In Balakd the poet has boldly refused to submit to the supremacy 
of chains, the symbol of bondage : 

3 * 
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cff 

f5?RSt9i f?p ? ( 5 >'n i ) 

The poem No. 3 is nothing but a song of onward march. In the 
poem No. 8 the poet has a vision that nothing is static in this 
world and thus creation has the continuous flow of an endless 
river : 

' 5 (f^f 6 §K 

6C5T I 

In the poem No. 18 he says — the moment we cease to move there 
accumulate heaps of dead matter. Therefore he sings : 

• •• ••• ••• 

^t3it? I ( ) 

His whole life is a voyage towards the unknown ; in that is his 
greatest joy ( No. 30 ). The sound of the flight of swans 
( Hansa Balaka ) quicken within him an urge of speed and lends 
a motion, as it were, to all that stands still. At the inmost heart 
of the universe rises the yearning cry : — c^«i1 c^«l1 ^9, < 511 ? 

When the days at the harbour of life are over and the 
anchor of the boat is weighed the helmsman shouts : 

fwc"® I ( ««> ) 

Thus the poetry of Rabindranath is permeated through and 
through with this note of deep longing for an endless voyage in 
pursuit of the great unknown, a note which is unique and beyond 
all compare in the vast literature of the world. Let us, however, 
quote in this connection the hymn of ‘Onward March’ in the 
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Aitareya Brahmana ( ^IQIur ) with that well-knowh teftain 
Wiira . 

STRT sftrfei d%r 1 

’JWt IR fS? ITO: 5!^ II 

One who is weary of long journey acquires a grace incomparable. 
However important and great one might be. if he sits idle in this 
world he is reduced to insignificance. He who walks endlessly has 
God as his comrade and co-traveller. Hence, 0 Traveller, march along. 

fft SFi 5iir qroTR: 5?n: ti 

A traveller's body blooms in grace and beauty. His soul becomer 
greater every day. Isn't that life's greatest achievement ? As he 
marches along the open road his sins are automatically destroyed 
and they fall dead. Hence, 0 Traveller, march along. 

An idle man*s fate sits idle too. When one rises and stands 
upright his fate also rises and stands up. As he lies down his fate 
lies down with him. He who marches along has his fate marching 
with him. Hence, 0 Traveller, march along. 

am: I 

While one sleeps it is Kali-yuga ; when he merely awakes it is 
DwSpara ; as he stands up it is Treta, but the moment he steps onward 
there is Satya-yuga. Hence, 0 Traveller, march along. 

msi.li 

To march along is to gain immortality ; marching by itself is the 
sweetest fruit of the journey. Look at the sun — the ever glorious and 
eternal traveller, who once having started on its journey has never 
felt drowsy. Hence, 0 Traveller, march along. 

In this creation, every human soul feels in its deepest 
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recess the pining call of the Eternity. The sages have thus asked 
in the Atharvaveda : — 

*l>«f 51 jut: I 

^ 5K ^W5 | II ( ^0, 19, ) 

Why cannot the wind remain still ; why has the human mind no 
rest ? Why, and in search of what, does the water run out and cannot 
stop in its flow even for a moment ? 

The call of the Eternal is at the heart of the creation and at 
the same time is all pervasive. He who once responds to that 
great call throws off with ease all bonds and shackles. 

The call of life’s greater truths is too strong for petty 
domestic ties and the sanctions of Society. Those who hear that 
call very often turn into rebels. In the ancient days many such 
rebels renounced Society for good and took to the forest. They 
tried to resolve their differences with the prevailing social order 
by becoming sanydsis i. e. by renouncing the world. Rabindra- 
nath is a rebel too, but he has never even dreamt of renouncing 
this world. Living in society he will seek the fulfilment of his 
personality : 

Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I feel the embrace of 
freedom in a thousand bonds of delight. ( Gitanjali No. 73 ). 

Herein he is unique in his conception. He has lived in the 
heart of the world and has bravely borne all the sufferings and 
agonies of worldly life. This experience lends fire to the voice 
that he raises in protest against all artificial and invidious social 
differences : 

^ 

I Cf[ 'Sin 
^51 tlEl ^ 'nm 

'sitm wfl ) 
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This revolt signifies an open defiance of authority of all the lesser 
rulers and the humble submission to the laws of the King of 
kings. This attitude is comparable to the attitude of a truly chaste 
woman who for the sake of her honour refuses to owe wife’s 
allegiance to a servant of her husband ; 

c^i -©ip 

A similar loyalty of man towards God has been proclaimed by 
Rabindranath with still greater force in the poems No. 54, 55, 56, 
and 57 of Naivedya. In the poem No. 56 he has said : 

He has insistently tried to wake his countrymen from their death- 
like slumber into the realm of eternal truth. In that heaven of 
ideal that his imagination has conceived : 

^6^ 'sitBtcaa 

astafa ; ... ( ^cw, ) 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit. ( Gitanjali No, 35 ). 

Rebels against the petty traditions and customs of society 
were not rare in ancient days. Besides the opinions of Mahavir and 
Buddha similar strong ideas are also found in the Javalopanisad, 
Sanyasopanisad and Maitreyi Upanisad ( c. f. io8 Upanisad 
Nirnaya Sagara ; pp. 131, 416, 203 ). 

In his thoughts and ideas Rabindranath belongs to the 
same class as these spiritual rebels. Agjunst the colour and 
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caste prejudices and all other deadly ideas that tend to break 
humanity into fragments Rabindranath has said : 

CT 5?J*| C^tsrt^l iltCSf 

« ( ^t8lK i « «» ) 

Here is thy footstool and there rest thy feet where live the poorest, 
and lowliest, and lost. ( Oitanjali No. 10 ). 

Immediately after that he says : 

c^rt? c?*f, 

The Maitreyi Upanisad also says almost in similar words : 

^ 55 «f% i 

qoiH^ ^grrsF^n ii ( x,w g: w ) 

Those poor creatures who submit themselves to the traditional 
caste system must suffer the consequences of their action. He is the 
true man who renounces all petty caste distinctions and leads a 
blissful life in the joy of his soul. 

God spreads His own seat in the midst of the humanity at 
large. He accompanies them in their rise and fall and their 
joys and sufferings. One must serve and worship Him there 
in the proper place of His residence. But we remain ever 
blind to this fact and seek Him in vain in man-made temples 
and ideals. The voice of Rabindranath therefore reminds us : 

05t« 

He is there where the tiller is tilling the bard ground and where 
the path-maker is breaking stones. He is with then in sun and in 
shower, and his garment is covered with dust .... ( Oitanjali 

No. 11 ). 
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When, instead of serving God there, we sit with our eyes tightly 
shut in front of lifeless idols made of stones in closed temples he 
whispers in our ears : 

^5551 

I 

5?^ mm 

c*R^ I ( 5?? ibs> ) 

Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads ! Whom 
dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner of a temple with doors all 
shut ? Open thine eyes and see thy god is not before thee ( Ibid ). 

In a painful voice he says similar things in his Naivedja : 

7m] 

mt? I ( a o ) 


Here one is reminded of the words in the Maitreyi Upanisad 


^ gfra5fswt»!«K^ 


?nE*n5 


sriHT^ li ( U ) 


If you truly desire Mukti then why worship idols made of stone, 
metal, jewels and earth ? A true sudhaJca renounces all external 
paraphernalia and worships God in the quiet recess of his heart. 

Rabindranath thus bears a very close relationship with the 
seers of ancient India who gave utterance to the greatest truths 
that they had realised in their own life. Needless to say, it will 
be a futile efibrt to try to trace out in his literature the thoughts 
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and ideas that are contained in those ancient Shastras which deal 
with narrow traditions and thoughts of ancient times. Those 
Shastras suffer from want of a wider vision of life and waste 
their words on threadbare analysis and unintelligible discussions 
on trifling matters. Rabindranath has very well said : 

C^1 II ( ) 

Thus for the truths of life Rabindranath has relied upon the 
Vedas and the Shastras that he has himself realised within his 
soul, and in this he ranks with the great prophets of the world 
who have been born age after age. 


In the 



it has been said : 


f «fr ^ q^f«I tit ^ ^ twm.1 

^wiPi tit ^ taw tfr inwta stg h 


( Adyar — Unpublished Upanisads ; page ii ) 


If you have studied Eigveda then the utmost that you may have 
known is about the gods ; if you have studied Yajurveda then you have 
learnt the details of all sacrificial rites : if you have studied Sfimveda 
then you perhaps have known everything else that is external, but if 
you have mastered the Veda of your inner mind, “MS-nasa Veda**, only 
then you have realised the Brahma. 


Rabindranath is a follower of this "‘Manasa Veda/’ and 
thus he spiritually belongs to one family with those seekers after 
truth who in ancient India had followed and realised this Veda 
of their inner mind. This is why in Rabindranath’s literature one 
so often meets with ancient ideas and truths which seem to have 
taken there a new birth in our own age.i 


X Translated from the original Bengali by Nirmal Chandra Ohatterjee, 
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1861—1941 

Introduction 

We ate grateful to Sj. Ptabhat Kumar Mukherjee whose labours 
have made possible the following chronological summary 
of the Poet’s life, as also the bibliographies appended thereto. 
Mr. Mukherjee is the author of a two-volume biography in 
Bengali of the Poet. As, however, that biography was published 
some years back and does not deal with the last ten years of 
Rabindranath’s life, he has had to undertake considerable extra 
labour to make it up to date, as well as to revise and verify some 
of the previously published data, for the sake of this Special 
Number. We are also thankful for the help we have received 
from Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis’s “A Tagore Chronicle; i86i- 
1931” published in the Golden Book of Tagore, and from Mr. 
Amal Home’s excellent treatment of the theme published in the 
recent Tagore Birthday Special Supplement of the Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette. 

We have tried to avoid loading the Chronicle with too 
many details of the Poet’s extraordinarily rich and varied activi- 
ties spread over four-score years, and have confined ourselves to 
such main events as are likely to indicate the development of his 
career or are of special public interest. For fuller details the 
readers are referred to the various books written on the Poet, 
given in one of the appended bibliographies. 


The Editor 
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Kitindranatb Nandita 

( 1911—1932 ) ( Born 1917 ) 


TAGORE CHRONICLE 


EIGHTY YEARS IN RETROSPECT 


1861 Eabindranafch Tagore born in Calcutta at the ancestral house 
of the Tagoresl at 6 Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, on Tuesday, 7 May, between 

the hours of 2-30 and 3 a.m. ( Bengali 
Era 25 Vaisakh 1268 ). Fourteenth 
child of Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore( 1817-1905 ) and Sm. Sarada 
Devi ( 1824-1875 ). 

1863 Maharshi Debendranath 
buys about six acres of land near Bol- 
pur — the present site of Santiniketan. 

1869-70 (age 8-9) Babindranath 
admitted to the Oriental Seminary, 
which he leaves after a few months to 
join the Calcutta Normal School. 
School teaching reinforced at home 
under private tutors. Also practises 
wrestling and gymnastics.^ Begins to 
compose verses. 

1871-72 ( age 9-10) Admitted to 
the Bengal Academy, an Anglo-Indian 
school, but begins to play the truant. 

1873 ( age 12 ) Upanayana or 
the sacred thread ceremony performed 
Entry regarding the Poet's birth reproduced on 6 February. Pays his first visit to 
from the Family Booh. Santiniketan with his father. Composes 

a drama Prithvirdia ParUjaya ( The Defeat of Prithviraj ), the manuecript 
of which is lost. Leaves with his father on a North India tour, staying in 
Amritsar ( where he accompanies his father to services in the Golden 
Temple of the Sikhs ) and at Dalhousie for four months. Eeoeives regular 
lessons from his father in Sanskrit, English and rudiments of Astronomy. 

1. The Tagores belong to the Sandilya gotra ( olan ) of the Ra^hiya branch of 
Brahmins. In the eighth century they are supposed to have settled in Ra(}ha, which 
means the right bank of the Ganges in Bengal. They are also known as PirSli Brahmins, 
owing perhaps to some Incident the details of which cannot now be traced, which associated 
them, In the eyes of their orthodox co-religionists, with the Muslim rulers of those times. 


m I 
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1874 ( age 13 ) Beturns to Calcutta and is admitted to St. Xavier's 
School. Study under private tutors continued at home. About this time 
he translates Macbeth into Bengali ( a portion of which is later published 
in the Bengali monthly BhUrati ). 

1875 ( age 14 ) Eecites a poem composed by himself on the occasion 
of the Hindu Mela ( a patriotic gathering held annually in Calcutta ), which 
is later published in the then bilingual Amriia Bazar Patrika on 26 
February. 

Death of mother on 8 March. 

1876 ( age 16 ) Contributes serially his first long narrative poem, 
Banaphul^ (Wild Flower) in eight cantos to JnUnankur, a Bengali monthly. 

1877 ( age 16 ) Composes and recites at the Hindu Mela a poem 
satirising the Delhi Durbar held by Lord Lytton on 1 January, while a 
severe famine ravaged the country. Makes his first appearance ^ on the 
stage in the character of Alik Babu in a comedy of that name written by 
his brother Jyotirindranath and privately staged at the Jorasanko residence. 
BhUrati, a new Bengali monthly, is started in July under the editor- 
ship of his eldest brother Dwijendranath. Eabindranath contributes 
several poems, some under the pen-name of Bhanusirpha ThSkur, several 
essays in literary criticism, a long story, BhikhUrmi ( The Beggar Maid ), 
and an unfinished novel, Karuna, and a long poem Kahi KUhini ( A Poet's 
Story ). Essays on such subjects as “English Manners", “The Anglo-Saxons 
and their Literature", and “Beatrice and Dante" show his early study of 
and interest in foreign peoples and their culture. 

1878 ( age 17 ) Goes to Ahmedabad to stay with his elder brother 
Satyendranath Tagore, I. C. S. ( the first Indian member of that service ). 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century they are supposed to have left Jessore for 
Gobindapore ( a village on the site of the present Fort William in Calcutta ) where they 
acquired the honorific appellation of “Thakur” (meaning Respected Lord, a term of address 
for Brahmins ), which later came to bo Europeanised as Tagoure and then Tagore* One 
Jayaram Thakur amassed considerable fortune under the patronage of the East India 
Company. His son Nilmani acquired the site of the present Jorasanko house. His grandson 
was Dwarkanath Tagore, known as Prince Dwarkanath, because of his great wealth and 
magnificent ways of living. The Tagore Estates were acquired by him. He was one of the 
first Indians to go to England, where he died in 1846. The Poet’s father Debendranath 
Tagore was the oldest son of Prince Dwarkanath. He came to be known as Maharshi 
because of his great religious insight and spiritual attainments. 

2. For an excellent account of his boyhood days see Chhele-belU — pub. 1940 : Eng. 
tr. My Boyhood Days, 

8. V( Sanskrit ^ ) is pronounced in Bengali'as b, 

4. He is supposed to have appeared earlier in an opera, Monamaylt by Jyotiriudra- 
nath, but the exact date of its performance cannot be traced. 
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First musical compositions. First visit to Europe ( September 1878 to March 
1880). Sails ^ with Satyendranath for England on 20 September by S. S. 
Poona, Joins school in Brighton, where he stays with his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Satyendranath Tagore and her children Surendranath and Indira. 
Later admitted to the University College, London, where he studies 
English Literature under Prof. Henry Morley ( brother of Lord Morley ). 
Also studies European music. Attends a session of the House of Commons 
to hear Gladstone and Bright ; is a frequent visitor to the British Museum. 

1879 ( age 18 ) Eabindranath contributes to BhUrati a series of 
letters, Yurdp-prahUsir Patra ( Letters of a Sojourner in Europe ). Begins 
writing a verse-drama Bhagna-hriday ( The Broken Heart ). 

1880 ( age 19 ) Keturns to India in March without completing 
any course of study. 

1881 ( age 20 ) Composes his first musical drama BulmiUi PratihhU 
( The Genius of Valmiki ). The play was staged in February, Eabindranath 
taking the part of Vfilmiki. 

Condemns the opium trade in China in an article in BhUrati, entitled 
Chine Maraner ByahasU ( The traftic of death in China ). First appear- 
ance as a public speaker in May, at the lecture theatre, Calcutta 
Medical College, the subject being “Music and Feeling"', with vocal demons- 
trations. Leaves for England to join the Bar with Satyaprasad Ganguly 
( his nephew ) and Asutosh Chaudhury ( later a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court ) but returns from Madras. Proceeds to Mussoorie to see his 
father, returns and stays with his brother Jyotirindranath at Chander- 
nagore. Writes the poems of Sa?idhya Sangit (Evening Songs), and continues 
musical compositions. Begins in BhUrati his first extant novel, Bou-ThUhu~ 
ranlr HUt ( The Young Queen's Market ). Publishes a historical drama 
in blank verse Rtcdra Chanda ( June ) — dedicated to Jyotirindranath 
( composed before his departure on the abortive visit to England ). 

1882 ( age 21 ) Lives in Calcutta, at 10 Sudder Street, near the 
Indian Museum. Finishes the novel Bou-ThUktirUnlr Hut, Publishes 
in December a new musical drama Kul MrigayU ( The Fatal Hunt ), 
based on the legend of King Dasarath killing the son of blind ascetic 
parents. The drama was staged, Eabindranath taking the leading role. 
It was at 10 Sudder Street that the Vision came to him, while stand- 
ing one morning on the balcony of his house, which revealed to him this 
world in a new light and made the commonplace significant, ( described 
by him in My Beminiscences and in the Religion of Man ) and inspired 

6. Before sailing he stayed for some time with a Bombay family. See Chhele-helU 
( My Boyhood Days ). 
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the famous poem Nirjharer Svapna-hhanga ( Awakening of the Fountain ), 
of his new book of poems PrahhUt SangU ( The Morning Songs ).^ Takes 
a leading part with Jyotirindranath in an attempt to establish a literary 
society called Sarasvat Savidj. 

1883 ( age 22 ) Sojourn in Karwar ( Bombay Presidency ). Writes 
the poetic drama Prakrtir Pratisodh (Nature's Eevenge, Eng. tr. SannyHsl ). 
Poems of Chhahi 0 OUn ( Sketches and Songs ) appear in BhUrati. Writes 
a number of essays criticising the futile and merely verbal political agitation 
of those days. 

Marries Mrinalini Devi. 9 December. 

1884 ( age 23 ) Death of his sister-in-law Jyotirindranath's wife 
on 20 May. As the Poet was deeply attached to her, her death affects 
him as the first great sorrow of his life. Poems of Kadi 0 Kdmal ( Sharps 
and Flats ), with translations from Shelley, Mrs. Browning, Ernest Myers, 
Aubrey De Vere, Victor Hugo, and others. Eabindranath is made the 
Secretary of the Adi Brahmo Samaj. Enters into a controversy with 
the famous Bengali novelist Bankim Chandra Ghatterjee over the neo-Hindu 
movement. Writes a prose drama Nalin^, Publishes BhUnusimha ThUkurer 
PadUvall ( Poems written in Brajabhasa in imitation of mediaeval 
Vaishnava poets ) and SaUah SangU ( Songs of Childhood ), Both the 
books dedicated to Kadambari Devi, Jyotirindranath's wife. 

1885 (age 24k) Publishes an essay on EajaEammohan Boy in BhUrati. 
A Bengali Monthly, BUlaka ( The Boy ), started under the editorship of 
Mrs. Satyendranath Tagore. Eabindranath contributes to it in one year 12 
poems, 20 articles on various topics, 9 letters on social questions, 8 humorous 
sketches in dramatic form, 1 long story Mukut ( The Crown ) and a serial 
novel BUjarshi ( The Saintly King ). Edits jointly with his friend Srish 
Chandra Mazumdar an anthology of Vaishnava lyrics ; publishes AlochanUt 
a collection of reviews and essays on various topics. Babi-chhUyU, the first 
collection of his songs, is published by a friend. Spends a few months in 
Bandra and Sholapur with Satyendranath. 

1886 ( age 25 ) His first child, daughter, Madhurilata ( Bela ) born, 
22 February. At the second session of the Indian National Congress in 
Calcutta ( December, Dadabhai Naoroji presiding ), Eabindranath composes 
and sings the opening song : ZmrS milechhi Uj mUyer dUke ( Assembled are 
we to-day at the call of the Mother ). 

1887 ( age 26 ) Writes a paper on the Philosophy of Leisure, ILlasya 
0 SUhitya* Poems of MUnasi being composed. Publishes ChithuPatra 

6. See also the article on the Faith & Philosophy of Rabindranath by S. N. Dasgupta 
in the present Number. 
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( July ), a series of imaginary letters between a grandfather of an old type 
and his modernised grandson. Beads a paper on the ideals of Hindu 
marriage in which he opposes the early marriage system { October ). Also 
publishes SamUlochanTlt a series of critical essays on various subjects which 
originally appeared in BhUrati* 

Trust Deed of Santiniketan made by the Maharshi. 

1888 ( age 27 ) Composes at the request of Mrs. P. K» Boy a musi- 
cal drama MUyUr KhelU ( Sport of Illusion )y Babindranath goes with family 
to Ghazipur ( April ), where he continues the poems of Manasif 
marked by a distinct note of originality and vigour both in theme and in 
technique. 

His eldest son Bathindranath born on 27 November. 

1889 ( age 28 ) BujE 0 Bwni ( The King and the Queen ) is written 
and staged, Babindranath appearing in the role of King Bikram. 

1890 ( age 29 ) Writes the famous play Bisarjan ( Sacrifice ), which 
is staged at the family residence at Jorasanko, the Poet taking the part of 
Baghupati. 8 Babindranath takes charge of the management of the Tagore 
Estates. Spends some time at Santiniketan in the early summer. Composes 
the poem, MeghdUt ( Cloud-Messenger ) after Kalidasa's famous classic of 
that name. Sails for England with Satyendranath and Loken Palit on 23 
August. Visits Italy, Prance and England. Beturns on 8 November. 
Goes to live at Shelidah, the headquarters of the Tagore Estates. Comes 
in close contact with the people and their affairs. 

Second daughter Benuka born on 31 January. 

1891 ( age 30 ) Publishes YurOp JMrir DUyUri ( The Diary of a 
Traveller in Europe ). Writes several short stories, notably “The Post- 
master" for Hitabudi, a Bengali Weekly. Starts a new Bengali Monthly 
STldhann (December) and contributes several poems, stories, essays, reviews, 
political articles, etc. 

The Mandir (Temple) at Santiniketan constructed and formally opened 
in December ( Bengali Era 7 Pous 1298 ). 

1892 ( age 31 ) Publishes a drama in blank verse, ChitrnngadU 
( Eng. tr. Ohitrn ) in September, illustrated by Abanindranath Tagore, 
to whom the book is dedicated. Spends the summer at Santiniketan. His 
first criticism of modern educational system in an article in STldhayi^, entitled 
Sikshnr Her-pher (The Tortuosities of Education) — a vigorous and reasoned 
plea for the acceptance of the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction, 

7. The play was staged under the auspices of Sakhi Samiti ( a ladies club started by 
the Poet’s elder sister, Swaruakuxnari Devi ) and the proceeds made over to the Olub. 

8. See the photograph in the present Number. 
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Poems of SowSr Tari ( The Golden Barge — Eng. tr. of some poems in The 
Fugitive and The Gardener ). 

His third and youngest daughter Mira is born on 12 January. 

1893 ( age 32 ) The Poet spends some time in Orissa in connection 
with Estate work. Visits Khandagiri, Bhuvaneswar and Puri, Contributes 
regularly to SudhanU and BhUrati, In October reads a paper on IngrUj 0 
BhnrathUsi ( The Englishman and Indians ) at a meeting of the Ohaitanya 
Library, with Bankim Chandra Chatterjee in the chair. 

1894 ( age 33 ) Publishes in ScklhanU a paper on IngrUjer ^tanika 
( The Englishman’s Fear ) in which he warns his countrymen against the 
danger of neglecting the value of Hindu-Muslim unity. In February, while 
at Kaligram, composes the dramatic poem BidUy AhhikUp ( The Curse at 
Farewell ). In May reads a paper on Bankim Chandra Chatterjee under 
the auspices of the Chaitanya Library. Collects folk-rhymes and nursery 
songs and draws the attention of the public to this branch of folk 
literature. Introduces by his appreciative reviews the poet D. L. Eoy to 
the literary public of Calcutta. Begins in December the series of brilliant 
dialogues on life and art in BhUrati, entitled Pancha BhUter DUyUry ( Diary 
of the Five Elements ). 

Samindra, his youngest son, is born in November. 

1895 ( age 34 ) By way of encouraging his nephews Surendranath 
and Balendranath in their swadeshi enterprises ( a shop for swadeshi cloth 
in Calcutta and a jute-pressing factory in Kushtia ) the poet enters into 
business partnership with them. Writes a series of short stories, beginning 
with Kshudita PUshUn ( Hungry Stones ). 

1896 ( age 35 ) Composes the poems of ChitrU ( not to be confused 
with English Chitra which is a drama ), Nadi ( The Eiver ) and Ghaitnll 
( The Last Harvest ). The poem Jihandebata ( The Muse of Life ), which 
has been the subject of so much controversy, is of this period. Proceeds to 
Orissa on Estate business. Partition of the Tagore Estates between 
Maharshi Debendranath and his nephews. Composes during the Orissa 
tour MUlinl, a lyrical drama, and is busy revising the text of a collected 
edition of his poetical works, known as KabyagranthSvali and published by 
Satyaprasad Ganguly. 

1897 ( age 36 ) Writies the bamorous comedy, Baihunther KhUtV, 
( The Manuscript of Baikuntha ) and appears in the role of EedSr in a stage 
presentation of it. Attends the Bengal Provincial Conference at Natore, 
presided over by his brother Satyendranath. Makes a valiant but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to have the proceedings of the Conference conducted in Bsngali, 
instead of in English. Betuming from Natore. is engaged in svriting a 





Salycndranath Tagore, biandlny,, |yotirindranal}i TaMorc. sitting, 

Mrs Satycndrai.ath I agore, sitting, f/tt Mrs. Iv<Jlirmdranath I'agore, standint 
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series of famous dramatic poems — OnndhUrlr 'Abedan ( The Appeal of 
Gandhari ), Sati ( The Suttee ), Narak-bns ( A Sojourn in Hell ). Sends 
a poem of encouragement to Jagadish Chandra Bose ( the late Dr. Sir J. 0. 
Bose ), who was demonstrating his experiments before the Boyal Society in 
London, 

1898 ( age 37 ) Suffers from neuritis, goes to Karmatar ( Santhal 
Parganas ) for change and then to Simla where Satyendranath was staying 
with family. On return to Calcutta takes over the editorial duties of 
BhUrati, Beads a paper entitled Kantha-rddh ( Throttled ) in the 
Calcutta Town Hall, protesting against the new Sedition Act of 1898. 
Contributes in about one year 16 poems, 6 social and political essays, 4 
religious and educational studies, 12 literary essays, 7 stories and 1 drama 
in verse, Lahshmlr ParikshU ( The Test of Laksbmi ). Writes indignant 
protests against the reactionary policy of the Government, particularly in 
arresting Balgangadhar Tilak. Actively participates in raising funds for 
the defence of Tilak. 

1899 ( age 38 ) On the outbreak of plague in Calcutta, writes warning 
the Government against repetition of measures adopted in Bombay. Helps 
Sister Nivedita in organising relief for victims of the plague in the city. 
Attends the Dacca session of the Bengal Provincial Conference, and gives 
a summary in Bengali of the presidential address by Bev. Kalichurn 
Bannerjee delivered in English. Severely criticises the zemindars for their 
political reactionarism. Takes a prominent part in creating a fund in aid 
of the poet Hem Chandra Banerjee who had become blind. His nephew 
Balendranath dies on 22 August. The business enterprises run ill. 
Babindranath winds up the jute business, taking upon himself the entire 
financial liabilities, which take him years to repay. 

1900 ( age 39 ) Publishes Kanikn ( short, and witty epigrammatic 
verses ) ; KathU ( narrative poems and ballads recreating in glowing and 
passionate language scenes of valour and of martyrdom from Indian 
history — dedicated to Jagadish Chandra Bose ) ; and the poems of KshanikU 
( mainly light and playful love-lyrics, some of which were later translated 
in The Gardener ). Writes in two days at Shelidah the humorous novel 
Chirakumar Sabha ( The Bachelors* Club ) at the request of his niece 
Sarala Devi, for the Bharati which she was then editing. 

Marriage of his eldest daughter Madhurilata to Sarat Chandra Chakra- 
varty ( son of the poet Biharilal Chakravarty ). 

In December conducts service in the Santiniketan Mandir on the 
occasion of the 10th annual festival of the 7th Pons. This seems to be his 
first sermon at Santiniketan. 

34 
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1901 { ago 40 ) Bevives Bankim Chandra Ohatterjee's journal 
Bangadarsan and edits it for five years. Contributes serially the novel 
Chohher Bali ( The Eyesore ). Composes the poems of Naibedya (Offerings), 
instinct with deep spiritual idealism and wisdom. 9 

Marriage of the second daughter Eenuka to Satyendranath Bhattacharya, 
a medical graduate. 

Eabindranath comes and lives at Santiniketan with family. Bounds 
tlie school which formally opens as Brahmacharyasrama on the 7th Pous, 
22 December. The Poet himself teaches the boys, shares their life and 
activities. The first teachers to work under him in the School were Jagada- 
nanda Eoy, William Lawrence, Eewachand { a Sindhi who became later 
Swami Animananda and established a well-known school in a Calcutta 
suburb ) and Pandit Shivadhan Vidyarnava. They were later on joined by 
Ilarioharan Banerjee, Brahmabandhava Upadhyaya and the poet Satish 
Chandra Eoy. 

1902 ( age 41 ) Eabindranath passes through severe financial difiS- 
culties, has to sell his house at Puri, while his wife cheerfully parts with her 
jewellery to help him meet the business liabilities as well as the current 
expenses of the School which then accepted no fees from the students. 
Publishes in his journal Ba>ngadarkan a trenchant retort to Lord Curzon's 
attack ( in the course of the latter’s Convocation Address at the Calcutta 
University on 15 February ) on the character of the oriental peoples. His 
wife falls seriously ill and is taken to Calcutta where she dies on 23 Novem- 
ber. The Poet enshrines her memory in a series of deeply moving poems 
Smaran ( In Memoriam ). 

1903 ( age 42 ) The sudden illness of his second daughter, Eenuka, 
necessitates her removal to Hazaribagh, then to Almora, where the poet 
composes the poems of Sim ( lit. The Child. English translations of some 
poems in The Crescent Moon ) to entertain his youngest son Samindra. 
Returns to Santiniketan to attend to some important business but hurries 
back to Almora on receipt of a wire announcing his daughter’s condition to 
be serious ; has to walk all the way from Kathgodam as no conveyance was 
available, brings Eenuka to Calcutta, where she passes away in May, six 
months after her mother’s death. Contributes serially to Bangadarkan (1903 
May — 1905 July ) the novel NaukU Dubi ( The Wreck ). 

1904 (age 43) The gifted poet Satish Eoy dies of smallpox at Santinike- 
tan in February. The school is removed temporarily to Shelidah. Prof. 
Mobit Chandra Sen edits Knhyagrantha, the second edition of Rabindranath's 

9. Tho aged Maharshi to whom his son read out the manuscript was greatly pleased 
and gave him, with his blessings, a purse towards tho expenses of its publication. 
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collected poetical works in nine volumes. The Poet’s growing interest in 
political problems finds expression in such essays as Bujkutumba ( Relatives 
of the King ), Ghusn-ghusi ( Blow for blow ) Dharmabodher DrstUnta 
( Examples of Righteousness ). Reads a paper on Dharma PrachUr (Religious 
Propaganda ) at the { old ) City College Hall. Writes and edits a number 
of text-books for the use of his School. Sells to Hiiahndi the right of publish- 
ing his works in a limited edition ( Eahindra^Qranthuhali ). Advocates 
constructive nationalism in a paper on Swadeshi SamUj ( National Society) 
read at the Minerva Theatre ( 22 July ) with Romesh Chandra Dutt 
in the Chair. Outlines a comprehensive programme for the reorganisation 
of rural Bengal on the basis of self-help and the revival of cottage industries. 
Supports vigorously the movemont for honouring the memory of Sivaji. 
Writes the famous poem Sivaji Utsah and reads it at the Calcutta Town 
Hall. Writes in BangabhUshar Lekhak ( Writers in Bengali Language, — 
published by Bangabasi Press, 14 September ) an autobiographical article 
which later evokes considerable controversy. 

1905 ( age 44 ) Maharshi Debendranath dies in Calcutta on 19 
January 1905 ( 6 Magh 1311 B. S. ). 

The Poet’s eldest brother Dwijendranath comes to live at 
Santiniketan. 

The Poet edits a new monthly BhandUr ; creates in its pages a forum 
for the discussion of the loading political and economic problems of the day ; 
contributes to it a paper on Rnja-Praja in which he exposes the imperialist 
policy of economic exploitation of India. Visits Agartala at the invitation of 
the Tripura Literary Conference ; reads a paper on Deshiya Bajya, appealing 
to the rulers of the Indian States to encourage and patronise indigenous arts 
and crafts. Actively helps Count Okakura and Sister Nivedita in the found- 
ing of the new Bengal School of Art sponsored by E.B. Havelland Abanindra- 
nath Tagore. 

Consequent on Lord Curzon’s decision to bisect the province, a storm of 
Anti-partition Agitation sweeps over Bengal. Rabindranath takes an effective 
part and advocates a policy of Constructive Non-cooperation ; reads a paper 
on AbasthU 0 ByabasthU, (The Situation and the Solution) at the Town Hall 
on 25 August ; composes many patriotic songs and addresses public meetings* 
Acting as the high priest of Indian Nationalism, initiates the Bakhi-bandhan 
ceremony, as a symbol of the undying unity of Bengal, and heads a huge 
procession through the city, singing bis new patriotic song : Bidhir bandhan 
kutbe tumi eman saktimUn 1® ; appeals at a crowded public meeting for a 

10, “Are you so mighty as to cut asunder the bond forged by Providence See the 
facsimile of the MS. reproduced in this Number. 
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National Fund, where Es. 50,000 is raised on the spot- Addresses large 
gatherings of students and protests at many public meetings against the 
Bengal Government’s Circular forbidding students to attend political meetings 
or to sing the Bande Mataram on pain of rustication. 

1906 ( age 45 ) Sends his eldest son Eafchindranath and Santosh 
Mazumdar ( son of his old friend Sris Ohandra Mazumdar ) to the 
U. S. A. to study Agriculture. D. L. Boy's unjustified attacks on 
Eabindranath's writings as “obscene" and “immoral". The latter ignores 
them. Publishes the Poems of KheyU ( Crossing ) dedicated to Jagadish 
Chandra Bose. Presides over the First Bengal Literary Conference at 
Cossimbazar. Draws up a scheme of work for the newly founded National 
Council of Education ; delivers a course of lectures on Literature under its 
auspices. 

1907 ( age 46 ) Peels increasing dissatisfaction with the character 
the political agitation was assuming, D its narrow political aims, its disregard 
of the wider perspective of social regeneration and enlightenment, the 
growing alienation between Hindus and Muslims ; and retires to Santiniketan, 
more or less withdrawing from active political activity. Explains his 
view-point in an article in Prabasi, entitled ByUdhi-O-TUhUr-PratihUr ( The 
Disease and Its Cure ), in which he advocates a radical social programme as 
essential to the attainment of a real and lasting political independence. 
Is severely criticised by his contemporaries. The Poet devotes himself to 
literary work and enters on one of the richest and most significant phases 
of his creative activity. Begins his novel Gora and contributes it serially 
to Prabasi, Is busy over a new collected edition of his prose works, the 
proceeds of which are made over to the School at Santiniketan. Publishes 
in August his famous poem Arahinda, BahindrerlahonamaskUr ( Aurobinda I 
Accept Eabindra's salutations ! ) addressed to the great Indian patriot and 
revolutionary who was then being prosecuted for sedition. 

Marriage of his youngest daughter Mira to Nagendranath Ganguly. 

Death of his youngest son, Samindra, from cholera at Monghyr in 
November. 

1908 ( age 47 ) Presides over the Bengal Provincial Conference, 
Pabna, where he calls upon the young men of Bengal to form bands of 
workers and dedicate themselves to constructive work in villages and to the 
building up of Hindu-Muslim unity. Beads a paper ( 26 May ) on Pa^fe-0- 
Pntheya ( The Way and the Wherewithal ), in which he discusses the 
terrorist outrage at Muzaffarpur and the discovery of the bomb factory at 

11. See the article on the Political Ideals of Rabindranath by Baohin Sen in the 
present Number. 
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Manioktolla in Galoutta» resulting in the arrest of Barindra Ghosh and 
others. While admiring the patriotism of those who staked their life for 
the cause of their country, and condemning the policy of the British 
Government which drove such idealism to desperation, the Poet pleads 
with his countrymen against such reckless and destructive expression of their 
patriotism. 

Suradotsab ( Autumn Festival ) staged at Santiniketan, the poet 
appearing in the role of the Sannyasi. 

1909 ( age 48 ) Writes and publishes the drama PrUyaschitta 
( Atonement ) which anticipates the philosophy and technique of Satyagraha 
or non-violent non-cooperation in the character of Bairagi Dhananjaya. 
Beads at a public meeting in Calcutta, a paper on Tapohan, stating the ideals 
of the School at Santiniketan. His son Rathindranath returns from America 
in November. The Poet takes him to the family estates on a boat-tour. 

1910 ( age 49 ) The Poet composes the songs of Gitafijali, PrUyas^ 
chitta is staged at Santiniketan before the autumn holidays, the Poet 
appearing in the role of Dhananjaya. 

Marriage of Rathindranath to Pratima Devi in January. 

1911 ( age 50 ) The Poet's fiftieth Birthday is celebrated at Santi- 
niketan. JJa/S ( The King ) is staged, the Poet appearing in the role of 
Thakur-dada. Jiban Smriti ( Reminiscences ) appears serially in Prabasi. 
First English translation of one of his poems by Loken Palit appears in the 
Modern Beview under the title, “Fruitless Cry", as well as of one of his 
short stories. 

1912 ( age 61 ) On 12 January the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
( Bengal Literary Academy ) celebrates the Poet’s jubilee and presents him 
with an Address at the Town Hall, where he is received with “unparalleled 
ovation". The famous national song, Jana gana mana is composed. 12 
Beads a paper on BhUratbarser Itihuser DhUru}^ at the Overtoun Hall 
on 16 March. Writes the prose drama, AchalUyatan ( The Castle of 
Conservatism ), in which he ridicules the pretensions of die-hard orthodoxy. 
( The play provokes violent criticism from the orthodox. ) Lecture on the 
proposed Hindu University. Writes the drama Dak~ghar ( The Post-OflBce ). 
The Poet is deeply hurt at a confidential circular issued by the Governments 
of East Bengal and Assam that the School at Santiniketan was “altogether 
unsuitable for the education of the sons of Government servants". Projected 

12 It is first sung by the Poet himself on the oocasion of the Brahmo Festival 
of Maghotsava in January. 

18 Translated as *'Hy Interpretation of Indian History*’ by ( Sir ) Jadunath Sarkar 
in Modem Beview, August and September 1918. 
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Bengali are published in ten volumes, by Indian Publishing House, 
Allahabad. Macmillan & Co. publish Fruit-Gathering and Hungry Stones 
and Other Stories, 

Fourth Foreign Tour ( May 1916 — ‘March 1917 ). Sails for Japan on 
3 May with Pearson, Andrews and Mukul Dey. Halts for four days at 
Eangoon where he is given an enthusiastic reception. Reaches Kobe on 
29 May. In Japan he stays most of the time at Hokone as the guest of 
Mr. Hara, to whom he dedicates Stray Birds, The Poet is treated with 
great honour and is feted in public and in private, but after his lectures at 
the Universities of Tokyo and of Keio Gijiku ( later included in his book 
Nationalism) in which he condemns aggressive nationalism and chides Japan 
for her policy of imperialism in China, the official attitude turns cold and 
reserved. (Leaves for the United States on 25 September with Pearson and 
Mukul Dey ( Andrews returns to India ). Continues his lectures on 
Nationalism at various places, exposing the spirit of violence and imperialist 
greed inherent in the Nation-State is severely criticised by the pro-British 
and imperialistic section of the American press ; is, however, accorded a very 
warm reception in Boston. Speaks at the Yale University. ( His lectures 
during this tour on Art, Education, the World of Personality, etc. are later 
published as Personality. ) 

1917 ( age 66 ) Returns to Japan in January, halting at Honolulu 
for a day. Reaches India in March. The Viohitra Club at Jorasanko 
House, started during his absence by his nephews Gaganendranath and 
Abanindranath and his son Rathindranath, becomes under his auspices the 
active centre of Calcutta's intellectual, literary and artistic world. The Poet 
lends the weight of his authority and practice to the literary movement led 
by Pramathanath Ohaudhury to colloquialise the literary tongue. His 
birthday is celebrated in Calcutta* The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj presents^, 
him in July with an address, read by Sir Brajendranath Se^l, The Poet 
strongly criticises the Government in a public protest on 16 June at the 
internment of Mrs. Annie Besant. Reads his famous political paper on 
Kartnr Ichhay Karma ( As the Master Wills ) at the Alfred Theatre, 
where he also sings his national song Desha desha nandita kari^ composed 
at the request of Pandit Malaviya. Warmly supports the candidature 
of Mrs, Besant ( then in internment ) for the Presidentship of the Indian 
National Congress against the opposition of Surendranath Banerjee and the 
Moderates ; is persuaded to accept the chairmanship of the Reception 
Committee against the Moderates* candidate. Later resigns the chairman- 

16 See the article Ja the present Number on the Political Ideals of Rabindranath 
Tagore by Baohin Ben. 
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ship when the controversy is resolved with the acceptance of Mrs. Besant 
as the President. The Poet attends the Congress session on the first day, 
receiving a great ovation, and recites the poem “India’s Prayer.”!® The 
Duk-ghar (Post OflBce) is staged by the Poet at the Viohitra Club Hall, the 
audience including Gandhiji, Lokmanya Tilak, Mrs. Besant, Malaviyaji and 
other eminent personalities. The communal riots in Bihar provoke from 
his pen the famous political paper on Ohhdtd 0 Bord ( The Great and the 
Small ). 

Macmillan & Co. publish My Eeminiscences, Sacrifice and Other Plays^ 
The Cycle of Spring, Personality , and Nationalism. 

1918 ( age 57 ) Eeceives Mr. E. S. Montague, the then Secretary of 
State for India, at his house in Calcutta. Returns to Santiniketan and 
receives Sir Michael Sadler and the members of the Education Commission 
and places his views on the Medium of Education before them. Pens 
an allegorical satire on the educational policy fostered in India under the 
patronage of the Government : Totuhuhini ( later translated as The Parrots 
Training ). Composes the poems of PalUtahU. 

The Poet receives the news on 11 May of Pearson’s arrest in China 
and deportation to England, at the instance of the British authorities, 
for alleged anti-British activities in America and Japan. Followed by a 
greater sorrow at the death of his eldest daughter Madhurilata ( Bela ) 
in Calcutta on 16 May. The Poet cancels his visit to Darjeeling and returns 
to Santiniketan and occupies himself with teaching work. The Foundation 
Stone of Visva-Bharati is laid ( on the site of the present tennis court ). 
Macmillan <& Co. publish Lover's Gift & Crossing, Mashi and Other Stories. 
The Macmillan Company of New York publish Gitanjali d Fruit-gathering ; 
Stories from Tagore ; and Thacker, Spink & Co. of Calcutta The Parrot's 
Training. 

1919 (age 68 ) The Poet starts on a tour of South India, visiting 
Bangalore, Mysore (where he delivers a public lecture on “The Message of the 
Forest” ), Ooty, Coimbatore, Salem, Trichinopoly, Madura and other places. 
Stays in Madras at Adyar as the guest of Mrs. Annie Besant and addresses 
the “National University” as its Chancellor. Returns to Calcutta on 
14 March and delivers a public lecture in Calcutta at the Empire Theatre on 
Education. ( It was his first lecture in English in Calcutta and it was 
also the first time when tickets for a lecture were sold in Calcutta ). 

16 See the reproduction of Gaganendranath’s painting of the scene in the present 
Number. 

17 English translation by Surendranath Tagore in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
( Vol. II, Part I, New Series ). 
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Beturns to Santiniketan and edits a new monthly, Santiniketan Patrika. 
Is busy writing the prose-sketches of Lipika, 

The Poet is deeply agitated over the news of the Jallianwallah Bag 
massacre { 13 April ) and the Martial Law atrocities in the Punjab which, 
despite the strictest censorship, trickle down to him. Comes down to Calcutta 
from Shillong, where he was recuperating his health, and, failing to persuade 
the political leaders to convene a public meeting of protest at which he 
agrees to preside, he resolves to take action single-handed and, in a letter 
to the Viceroy written on 30 May, renounces his Knighthood ; for “the 
very least that I can do for my country is to take all consequences upon 
myself in giving voice to the protest of the millions of my countrymen, 
surprised into a dumb anguish of terror. The time has come when badges 
of honour make our shame glaring in the incongruous context of humiliation, 
and I for my part wish to stand, shorn of all special distinctions, by the 
side of those of my countrymen who, for their so-called insignificance, 
are liable to suffer degradation not fit for human beings.** 

Beturns to Santiniketan and busies himself with educational activities. 
Visva-Bharati, as a centre of higher studies, begins to function from July, 
the Poet himself taking classes in literature. In September is staged, 
SUradotsdb with the Poet in the role of the Sannygsi. Visits Shillong 
again in October and Sylhet in December. 

1920 ( age 59 ) Starts on a tour of western India, accompanied by 
0. P. Andrews, Kshitimohan Sen and Santosh Mazumdar, visiting Ahmeda- 
bad ( where he spends a day at the Sabarmati Ashram ), Bhavnagar, Limbdi, 
Baroda, Surat and Bombay. Beturns to Calcutta on 3 May. 

Fifth European Tour ( May 1920 — July 1921 ). Leaves for Europe 
on 11 May, with Bathindranath and Pratima Devi. In London, Oxford 
and Cambridge renews old acquaintances and makes new ones ; but is 
surprised and not a little pained at the “studied aloofness*' on the part of 
several English friends and admirers who had resented his outspoken 
comments on the character of British rule in India and the renunciation of 
his Knighthood. Leaves for France, staying in Paris as the guest of 
M. Albert Kahn ; meets Bergson, Sylvain Levy and other French writers 
and scholars. Visits the devastated areas of the last Great War. Is invited 
to Holland where he is warmly received by the Dutch. Lectures at the 
Hague and Leiden and visits Antwerp and Brussels where he is received in 
audience by the King of the Belgians. Beturns to England from where he 
sails for the U. S. A. arriving in New York on 28 October. Lectures at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on “The Meeting of the East and West”, 
and in New York at the Carnegie Hall on “The Poet’s Beligion”. 
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1921 ( age 60 ) Returns to London to find the pro-British and 
imperialist influence still subtly working against him. Goes to Paris where 
he meets Bomain Holland ; lectures at the Mus4e Guimet. Visits Stras-y 
bourg where he lectures at the University on “The Message of the Forest” ; 
Geneva where he speaks on Education at the Rousseau Institute ; Lucerne, 
Basle and Zurich, where he lectures at the University. Stays with Count 
Key ser ling iir' Darmstadt and visits*^ Hamburg, then Copenhagen, lecturing 
at both the Universities. Yisit^ Sweden where he is treated with great 
honour, is received in audience by the King and is the guest of honour at a 
banquet given by the Swedish Academy. Comes to Berlin, staying with 
Hugo Stinnes as his guest. Delivers two lectures at the University where 
he is received with unprecedented enthusiasm. Visit»4lunich and lectures at 
the University. Meets Thomas Mann. Also visits^Frankfurt, 'Vienna and 
■^rague, drawing everywhere huge and enthusiastic audiences. 'Returns to 
^ombay Qia 16 July and comes direct to Santiniketan. 

Challenges the current popular feeling in the country in a public 
lecture in Calcutta ( 15 August ) on Sikshnr Milan ( The Meeting of 
Cultures ) in which he criticises the Non-co-operation Movement which 
was then at its height. The Bengali novelist Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
retorts with a paper on SikshUr Birddh ( The Conflict of Cultures ). The 
Poet repeats the challenge in a second public lecture at the Calcutta 
University Institute ( 29 Aug. ) on Satyer AhivUn ( The Call of Truth ). 
Gandhi ji replies in a famous article in Toung India entitled “The 
Great Sentinel”. Barsa-Mangal ( Music Festival of the Rainy Season ) 
which is such a popular annual celebration at Santiniketan now, is first 
initiated and produced by the Poet at the Jorasanko house in September. On 
4 September the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad present him with an address. On 
the 6th Gandhiji meets the Poet at Jorasanko and discusses with him in 
private the Non-co-operation movement. On 26 September Pearson returns 
to Santiniketan after an absence of five years. L. K. Elmhirst comes to Santi- 
niketan to organise the rural reconstruction centre at Sriniketan. On 21 
November Prof. 8. Levi arrives as the first Visiting Professor from Europe, 
and helps in the organisation of higher research in Chinese and Tibetan 
Studies. On 22 December the great savant. Dr. Sir Brajendranatb Seal, 
formally inaugurates Visva-Bharati. The Poet makes over to Visva-Bharati 
by a trust deed, the land, buildings, library and his other properties at 
Santiniketan ( the interest rights on the entire amount of the Nobel Prize 
had been already transferred by him as a gift to the School ). 

Writes the drama MuktadMrU ( The Waterfall ). Macmillan and Co. 
publish The Fv^itive and The Glimpses of Bengal, 
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1922 ( age 61 ) On 6 February is inaugurated the Institute of Bural 
Beoonstruotion at Sriniketan. On 8 July the Poet presides over the Shelley 
Centenary meeting in Calcutta. In Septemper SUradotsab is produced at a 
public theatre in Calouttai the Poet with members of the staff at Santiniketan 
appearing on the stage. After the performance the Poet starts on a three- 
month tour of Southern India and Ceylon, visiting Bombay, Poona, Mysore, 
Bangalore, Travancore, Cochin, Madras and Colombo, delivering lectures 
everywhere. Writes the poems of Siiu BholUnUth. Macmillan and Co. 
publish Creative Unity. 

His elder brother Satyendranath passes away in December. 

1923 ( age 62 ) Visits Sind (Karachi and Hyderabad) and Kathiawar 
in March — April. Makes a gift by deed to Visva-Bharati of the copyright 
of his Bengali books published till 1922. Spends the summer in Shillong, 
where he is engaged in writing the drama Takshapuri, later re-named Bakta 
Earabi ( Eng, tr. Bed Oleanders ). Founds the Visva-Bharati Quarterly, 
which begins publication from April under his editorship. Appears on the 
stage in the role of Jayasinha in a performance of Bisarjan ( Sacrifice ) at 
the Empire Theatre in August. Beceives the news of Pearson's death ( in 
a railway accident in Italy on 24 September ). In November leaves for a 
tour of the States in Western India, with Andrews, Kshitimohan Sen and 
Gour Gopal Ghosh, to collect funds for Visva-Bharati. 

1924 (age 63) Delivers a oourso of lectures at the Calcutta University 
on Literature. Sixth Foreign Tour ( March — July ). At the invitation of 
Liang-Chi-Chao, President of the Universities Lecture Association of China, 
the Poet leaves for China on 21 March, accompanied by Kshitimohan Sen, 
Nandalal Bose, L. K. Elmhirst and Dr. Kalidas Nag. In China the Poet is 
received everywhere with great warmth and affection. The highly westernised 
Chinese youth, under the influence of Anglo-American propaganda, is at first 
suspicious of the Poet's ideas, having been misled into imagining him to be 
an oriental reactionary, against all progress. But after attending some of 
his lectures ( later published as I'alks in China ) and specially after the 
Poet's meeting with Dr. Hu Hsi, the apostle of Western progress in China, 
and the latter's publicly expressed admiration for the Poet’s mission, they 
receive his message of cultural unity with enthusiasm and respect. After 
visiting {Shanghai, 'iSanking, 'Peking ( where he stays a month ) he leaves 
for Tai-Yuan-fu ( capital of Shansi ) and then for Hongkong, "leaves China 
on 29 May."^ After a short visit to^ Japan, returns to India on 21 JulyV 
Writes an open letter to Lord Lytton protesting against the latter’s uncalled- 
for remarks against the women of Bengal. Takes part in a tableaux 
representation of his play Arv^atan at the Alfred Theatre, Calcutta* 
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Seventh Foreign Tour (September 1924 — February 1926). On invitation 
from the Bepublio of Peru to attend the Oentehary Celebrations of its Inde- 
pendence, the Poet sails for South America on 19 September, accompanied by 
L. K. Elmhirst. Falls ill during the voyage and disembarks at Buones Ayres. 
Bests at San Isadore as the guest of Madame Victoria Ocampo. Composes 
the poems of Purabi, which he dedicates to his hostess — “Vijaya". 

1925 ( age 64 ) Leaves South America on 4 January, arriving at 
Genoa on the 21st. Visits Venice and Milan ( where he gives a discourse on 
Music ) and is received with great honour at both the places. Outs short his 
visit owing to illness and returns to India on 17 February. His brother 
Jyotirindranath dies shortly after. Gandhiji visits the Poet at Santiniketan 
on 29 May. On the death of C. B. Das on 16 June the Poet writes a short 
but moving tribute in verse to the memory of the great political leader of 
Bengal. Contributes, at the request of Count Keyserling, a paper to the 
latter’s Book of Marriage, Attends a performance of his play ChirakumUr 
SahhU ( adapted from his novel of that name) at the Star Theatre. Is provok- 
ed by public criticism to express his views on Gandhiji’s cult of the Spinning 
Wheel in a paper entitled SwarUj Sudhan ( published in Sabtij Pair a ), 
stating his reasons for not believing in Charkha as the means of attaining 
Swaraj. Prof. Carlo Formichi arrives as a Visiting Professor from Italy, 
with a Library of Italian books as a gift from Sig. Mussolini. On 24 
November Lord Lyfcton visits Santiniketan. The Poet presides over the 
First Indian Philosophical Congress at Calcutta on 18 December. 

1926 ( age 65 ) In January attends the All-India Music Conference 
at Lucknow, where he receives the news of the death of his eldest brother, 
Dwijendranath. Visits Dacca on 7 February at the invitation of the Dacca 
University, where he lectures on “The Philosophy of Art.” Visits several 
towns in East Bengal and presides over the anniversary celebrations of the 
Abhaya Ashram in Comilla on 19 February. After visiting Agartala, where 
he is received by the Maharaja, returns to Santiniketan. His 66th Birthday 
is celebrated at Santiniketan. Distinguished representatives from several 
foreign nations oflfer him felicitations and gifts. The Maharaja of Porbunder 
sends a handsome donation for the Kalabhavana { Arts School ) at Santi- 
niketan. Natir Puja ( Worship of the Dancing Girl ) is staged on the 
occasion. 

Eighth Foreign Tour ( May — December 1926 ). As invitations were 
pouring in from^ftaly and as His previous ^yleit had been cut short by 
ill-health, the Poet sails for Italy on 16 Maysj At Naples on 30 May he is 
received by the chief oflScials of the city bearing a message from Mussolini 
welcoming him to Italy as the guest of the Italian Government. In Borne the 
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Poet is received by Mussolini who greets him with the following remark ; 
“I am an Italian admirer of yours who has read every one of your books 
translated into the Italian language/'^S The Poet is warmly welcomed by 
the press and is besieged by enthusiastic admirers. Befuses to be drawn 
into any discussion about Fascism, saying : “Let me dream that from the 
fire bath the immortal soul of Italy will come out clothed in quenchless 
light,’* On 7 June the Governor of Rome holds a formal reception in his 
honour in the historic Capitol and conveys to the Poet the greetings of the 
Eternal City. The British Ambassador arranges a tea at the Embassy, 
where many distinguished people are invited to meet the Poet. On 
the following day delivers a public lecture on the “Meaning of Art” under 
the auspices of TJnione Intellectuals Italiana, attended by the Premier, 
and the leading celebrities of Rome. Attends on the 10th afternoon the 
Annual Choral Concert of the School Children of Eome.^9 That same 
evening attends a reception at the University where the Rector presents 
an address of welcome in front of a crowded audience.20 Has a long 
audience with the King on the 11 th. The Poet is greatly touched by the 
simplicity and cordiality with which the King receives him and enquires 
after his welfare. Attends a performance of Chitra in Italian .21 On the 

18. For information regarding the Poet’s visit to Italy wo have largely drawn on the 
notes recorded by Prof. P. 0. Mahalanobis, who was one of the party — Ed. 

19. “The huge Oolisoum was one seething mass of human faces. The Choir, which 
coDHistod of more than one thousand children, was grouped on a huge wooden gallery. As 
we entered, the whole audience, numbering perhaps 25 to 80 thousand, rose from their scats 
and gave such a welcome to the Poet as wo shall never forgot. The singing was marvellous, 
more than a thousand voices singing in harmony. At parting the audience rose again and 
saluted in Roman style. The Poet was visibly touched and raising his arms blessed the 
children with all his heart . . . From P. 0. Mahalanobis’s Notes, 

20. “The crowd was so great near the front entrance that the Poet and the ladies 

had to be taken in by a back door. There was a tremendous ovation when the Poet stood 
up on the platform and throughout his speech there wore constant bursts of applause 
and cheers. But the climax of the demonstration was reached, when at the request 
of a student, the Poet put on the academic cap of the University. The long galleries 
outside the Hall wore filled with students, and a huge crowd was standing in the immense 
courtyard below to catch a glimpse of the Poet as ho passed Ibid. 

21. “There was a large and distinguished audience who gave the Poet a great ovation 
on his arrival. The stage and general get-up was very pleasing, and, although we could 
not understand the language, we followed the movements of the actors with great interest. 
The interpretation given by the Italian actors differed materially from our own conception. 
Ghitra was excited all the time, and was full of tragic feeling from beginning to the end. 
Arjuna was more placid, and tried to add a mystic touch. The audience appeared to like 
the play very much, and the Poet had to stand up and lean over bis box to receive their 
applause . * . Ibid, 
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13th, just before his departure from Borne, the Poet had another long 
interview with the Duce .22 The Italian philosopher Benedetto Croce, 
who was away from Borne, comes over, “travelling all night** to meet the 
Poet.28 Leaves for Florence on the 14th. In an interview given just 
before his departure from Borne, he says : “I am not really competent 
to judge what the Italians think and wish. I hope they will realise 

that the mere pursuit of material wealth will never make them 

great. They will be a great world power only when they give the 

world permanent gifts of the spirit.**^^ In Florence the Poet visits the 

famous galleries and other sights of the city. On the 16th the Leonardo 
da Vinci Society gives a public reception in his honour ; on the following 
day the Poet reads his paper on “My School*’ at the University. 
Leaves 25 for Turin where on 19 June a reception is given in his 
honour by the Sociota Pro-Cultura Femminile. On the 20th the Poet 

delivers a lecture on “The City and the Village” at the Lioeo Musicale, 

where after the lecture Signora Lipovetzka gives three songs of the Poet in 
the Italian version which were received with great applause by the 

audionce.26 The Poet also recites in Bengali two of his lyrics. On the 21st 
a reception is held at the University where Prof. Bertoni welcomes 

22, “Tho Poet told us that as an artist he had been deeply impressed by the persona- 
lity ol Mussolini. ‘An extraordinarily powerful face with a massive head ; tho lower 
portion is pleasant, very human and even tender ; a kindly smile which makes his speech 
peculiarly attractive, and reveals tho many contradictions in his character ; evidently 
possesses a genuine love for culture’.” Ihid, 

28. “Croce : ‘You do not know how much I admire your poetry. Not only for what 
it impresses, but for its sober form, as we Italians call it, classical form. This is quite 
different from our ideas of oriental poetry which wo usually think of as steeped in 
fancy’ . . . .” Ihid. 

24. “Most of the people whom wo met in Romo wore enthusiastic about Mussolini 
and Fascism ; but as the Poet himself told a reporter, being a State guest, it was difficult 
to como into contact with the general public . . . .” Ibid, 

26. “Before departure Prof. Pavolini ( Professor of Sanskrit ) presents him with a 
Sanskrit quatrain composed for tho occasion : 

‘The City of Flowers, as it was known before, will henceforth be known as the 
City of Fruits having heard the amrita of the words of the Quru' . . .” Ibid, 

26. “We could recognise the melodies of *He more dehata^ bharia e dehaprdf/i\ *3mi 
chinigo chini tomdre dgb bideshinl\ and 'Jodi tor ddk sum keu nd dse* . . Ibid, 
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the Poet on behalf of the authorities. The strenuous programme 
in Italy tells on the Poet’s health and he decides to rest for a few days 
at Villeneuve in Switzerland from where pressing invitations had 
come from Romain Eolland.27 Arrives in Montreux on 22 June and 
reaches by car Villeneuve where he stays at Hotel Byrone in the very room 
in which Victor Hugo had lived for a long time, overlooking the Lake, with 
the Castle of Ghillon in the background." Is warmly welcomed by Romain 
Holland , “who lived in an adjoining house and came twice or thrice a day 
and spent long hours with the Poet in quiet talks. They spoke about art, 
music, literature, the culture of Europe and the East, eagerly seeking for new 
points of contact between the two civilizations. Mahatma Gandhi, the non- 
co-operation movement, the ideal of non-violence — all these naturally came in 
for detailed discussion .... Holland was very much disturbed by the reports 
then being broadcast about the Poet’s supposed views about Fascism, and 
spoke to him about the seriousness of the whole situation. At the same 
time the poet was made acquainted with the translations from Italian 
papers which we had brought from Italy. He was considerably upset 
and immediately started writing about his experiences in Italy. He 
explained that 'being ignorant of Italian the only precaution I could take 
was to repeat emphatically to all my listeners that I had no opportunity yet 
to study the history and character of Fascism.’ He reiterated his views on 
Imperialism. *I have said it over and over again that the aggressive spirit 
of Nationalism and Imperialism, — religions cultivated by most nations of the 
West — is a menace to the whole world.’ " At Villeneuve the Poet also meets 
George Duhamel, Sir James Frazer (author of The Golden Bough ), and Prof. 
Forel. Arrives in Zurich on 6 July, where he gives a public lecture and 
recitations from his poems. In Zurich he meets Signora Salvador! ( wife of 
a distinguished Italian Professor in exile ) who gives him first hand informa- 
tion about the fascist atrocities witnessed by herself .28 The poet is shocked 
and writes a strong letter to the Manchester Gmrdian condemning the 
regime which sanctions the perpetration of such atrocities. The Italian 

27. “After leaving Rome we gradually became aware of the fact that a definite 
attempt was being made to create an impression that the Poet had grown enthusiastio 
about Fascism. Just before our departure from Turin we therefore managed to secure 
authentic translations of some of the reports in the Italian press. On the whole, our 
impression was that although a part of the demonstrations in Rome might have been 
organised under Fascist infiuence, there could be no doubt about the sincerity or the depth 
of the sentiments of love and adoration aroused in the public mind by the Poet’s 
visit.” Ibid, 

28, An account of the interview was published in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
Oct. 1926, 
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press is furious and reviles him in strong terms. After a day's stay in 
Lucerne, where he had accepted an invitation to speak, arrives in Vienna on 
10 July. Meets Dr, Angelica Balbanoff, the well-known socialist leader, who 
brings with him Sg. Modigliani, the advocate in the Matteoti Trial, who 
aquaints the Poet with further tales against the Fascist regime in 
Italy. In August the Poet comes to England from where he proceeds to 
Norway. In Oslo he is received in audience by the King of Norway ; in 
Stockholm he meets Nansen, Sven Hedin, Bjornson, Bojer and other intellec- 
tuals. After visiting Copenhagen and Hamburg, arrives in Berlin on 11 Sep- 
tember, where he lectures on “Indian Philosophy'* at the Philharmonic Hall. 
Is received by President Hindenburg on the Idth. Visits Dresden, Cologne, 
Prague, Belgrade, Sofia ( where he is received by King Boris ), Bukharest 
( where he is received by King Ferdinand ), Athens and Cairo, his presence 
attracting huge audiences everywhere. During his short stay in Athens the 
King of Greece confers on him the Order of the Star. In Cairo, a meeting 
of the Egyptian Parliament is adjourned in his honour. Eeturns to 
Santiniketan on 19 December. 

1927 (age 66 ) Natir Puja ( Worship of the Dancing Girl ) is staged in 
Calcutta on 24 January, the Poet appearing on the stage. In March he 
produces at Santiniketan a new dance-drama, NatarUja* At the invitation 
of the Maharaja, visits Bharatpur, where he presides over the Hindi Literary 
Conference ; visits Jaipur, Agra and Ahmedabad. Beturns to Santiniketan 
on 11 April. In May goes to Chandernagore to lay the Foundation Stone of 
the Prayer Hall of the Prabartak Sangha. Stays in Shillong for some days, 
writing the novel Tin Purus (Three Generations), later renamed as Jogajog, 

Ninth Foreign Tour ( July — October 192jL). Leaves Calcutta on 
12 July, accompanied by Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Surendranath Kar and 
Dhiren Dev Burman. Visits Singapore ( where he stays for one week and 
speaks at several functions ), Malacca, Penang, arriving in Batavia on 
22 August ; reads at a banquet given in his honour the English rendering 
of his poem on Java, Bijayalakshmi, written on the voyage-29 Leaves for 
Bali on the 26th, stopping for a few hours at Sourabaya to attend a reception 
given in his honour. After spending two weeks in Bali, returns to Central 
Java, the Vorstenlanden or the Land of the two Princes, of Soerakarta and 
of Djokjakarta. Spends a few days at both the places as the guest of Their 
Highnesses ; witnesses the exquisite court-dances and dramatic performances 
for which the places are famous and comes into contact with some of the 
most prominent intellectuals of the land, both Dutch and Javanese ; gives a 

29. The poem was translated into J avanese and greatly appreciated. His poem on 
Boro-budur was also translated both in Javanese and in Dutch. 

36 
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lecture on “How India sought to solve the problem of the race-conflict*'. 
On invitation from Siam ( Thailand ) leaves for Bangkok, arriving on 
8 October and is received there “by a record crowd of Siamese, Chinese, 
Indians and Europeans.** Is warmly received by the King. Delivers a 
lecture on the Ideals of National Education. Beturns to Calcutta on 
27 October. In December produces on the stage Bituranga ( revised 
version of NatarUja ) in Calcutta. Macmillan & Co. publish Fire- flies and 
Letters to a Friend • 

1928 ( age 67 ) Visits Adyar in May where he stays as the guest of 
Mrs. Annie Besant ; meets Sri Aurobindo at Pondicherry ; visits Ceylon. 
Stops at Bangalore on his way back, where he finishes his novel Sesher 
KabitU ( The Last Poem Beturns to Santiniketan at the end of June. 
Attends in August the Centenary celebrations of the Brahmo SamSj in 
Calcutta and reads a paper on “The Message of Bammohun Boy.** Beceives 
Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, at Santiniketan on 27 January. 

Writes and publishes the poems of Mahm. 

1929 { age 68 ) Tenth Foreign Tour { February-^July 1929 ). At 
the invitation of the National Council of Education of Canada, to attend 
its Triennial Conference, the Poet sails from Bombay on 1 March, accom- 
panied by Apurba Kumar Chanda and Sudhindra Dutt. Stays for two 
days in Tokyo and arrives at Vancouver on 6 April. Delivers a lecture 
at the Conference on “The Philosophy of Leisure.*'^^ Leaves for the United 
States at the invitation of the Harvard, Columbia and several other 
Universities. Arrives at Los Angeles and experiences difficulties owing to 
the loss of his passport. Besents the treatment accorded to him by the 
Emigration OflBcers and, cancelling all engagements as a protest, ^2 returns 
to Japan. After a round of engagements in Japan, leaves for India, breaking 
journey on the way in Indo-China, where he is received with great warmth 
by the French Government and the people. Beturns to Calcutta on 5 July. 

80. For English translation of the first two chapters, see the Visva-Bharati Quarterly, 
Vol. V Part II,:Ngw Series. 

81. “Tagore is a terrific figure,*’ wrote Clifford Dowling in the Daily Province, 
Vancouver, 11 April. “There was nothing of mysticism in his address the other evening and 
his dealings were with reality in the realest sense of the word. It is common criticism on 
the street that he talked over nine-tenths of his audience’s head. So he did, but what of it ? 
If he had talked so that the nino'-tenths of his audience had understood him, the common 
criticism would have been, and justly enough, — that he had nothing to say that was worth 
saying, that he had spoken nothing that had not been spoken before.” 

82. “It was not a question of personal grievance or of ill-treatment from some 
particular officer. I felt the insult was <lirected towards all Asiatics and I made up my 
mind to leave a country where there was no welcome for ourselves.” The Poet in an 
interview to a representative of The Japm Advertiser, 
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Beoasts his old drama BujU 0 BUni as Tapati which is staged at the 
Jorasanko residence in Calcutta , the Poet appearing in the role of King 
Bikram. Mr. Takagaki, a well-known exponent of jiu-jitsu comes to 
Santiniketan, at the Poet’s invitation, to teach his art to the students. 

1930 ( age 69 ) About this time the Poet takes seriously to paint- 
ing.88 Visits Baroda in January, at the invitation of the Gaekwar, and 
lectures there on “Man the Artist”. 

Eleventh Foreign Tour (March 1930— 'January 193^. Leaves Calcutta 
on 2 March, accompanied by Rathindranath, Pratima Devi and W. Ariam 
(his Private Secretary ). Arrives in Marseilles via Colombo on the 26th, 
and stays at Cap Martin near Monte Carlo as the guest of M. Kahn ; here he 
meets President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. Comes to Paris where on 2 May 
an Exhibition of his Paintings is opened at the Galerie Pigalle (the Exhibition 
was arranged by Madame Victoria Ocampo, his hostess in Argentina, who 
was in Paris then ). The Paintings are highly praised by French art critics. 
Arrives in London on 11 May and proceeds to Birmingham where he stays 
at the Friends Settlement at Selly Oak. Delivers an address at the George 
Cadbury Memorial Hall on “Civilization and Progress”. On receipt of the 
news from India of Gandhiji’s arrest, the repression in Bengal, Martial Law 
at Sholapur, the Viceregal Ordinances, etc., the Poet is greatly disturbed and, 
in an interview with the Manchester Guardian^ condemns the repressive and 
8hort;Bighted policy of the British Government in India. At Oxford delivers 
the Hibbert Lectures^l ( later published by Allen & Unwin as Beligion of 
Man ). Visits Elmhirst's education colony at Darting ton Hall, in Devonshire, 
and leaves for Germany, arriving in Berlin on 11 July. Meets Einstein. 
Attends an Exhibition of his Paintings at Gallery Moller on 16 July ; visits 
Dresden, then Munich, where a civic reception is accorded to him at the 
Town Hall. Witnesses the “Passion Play” at Oberammergau ; visits 
Denmark, where an Exhibition of his Paintings is opened in 
Copenhagen on 9 August. Leaves for the U. S. S. R.,86 accompanied 

88. Seo the two articles on his Drawings in .the present Number. 

84. Prof. L. P. Jack, introducing the speaker at the first Hibbert Lecture at Manches- 
ter Oollege, said : 

“There are some who have taught us that the space which separates East from West on 
the surface of the world had no existence in the depths of the human spirit There is none 
to whom our debt is greater for that lesson, our gratitude more heartfelt, than to the 
thinker, poet and philosopher who will speak to you . . . Never has this college been more 
honoured in its guest than it is today, and never have we been happier in the welcome we 
offer him.“ — Manchester Omrdiant 20 May, 1980. 

86. In 1926 he had received an invitation from the Soviet Government, but was 
taken seriously ill with influenza at Vienna and therefore had to postpone the visit. On 
this occasion he was invited personally by Lunacharsky who came to see him in Berlin on 
behalf of the Soviet Government. 
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by Dr. Harry Timbres, the Poet’s grand-nephew Soumyendranath Tagore, 
Amiya Ohakravarty and Ariam Williams. Arrives in Moscow on 
11 September and is accorded a reception on the following day in 
VOKS Building, where he is welcomed by Prof. F. N. Petroff, President 
of the Society for Cultural Belations with Foreign Countries. On the evening 
of the same day a concert is arranged in his honour jointly by the VOKS 
and the Moscow Association of Writers at the Club House of the Associa- 
tion,^ where he meets Prof. Kogan ( President of the Academy of Arts ), 
Prof. Pinkevitoh ( Director of the Second Moscow State University), Madame 
Litvinov, Ognyed, Vera Inber, Fedor Gladkov ( the author of Cement ), 
Eseev and other writers and artists. On 14 September the Poet visits 
the first Pioneer Commune ( where a young pioneer girl of fourteen reads 
a message of welcomo.^V The Poet gives a short reply and answers the 
questions put to him by his young audience, and, at their request, sings his 
song Jana gana mana* On the 16th he visits the Central Peasants* House 
where he has a talk with the peasants and answers their questions. On the 
17th an Exhibition of his Paintings is opened at the State Moscow Museum of 
New Western Art.^® Attends the performances of Tolstoy’s Resurrection at 
the First Moscow Arts Theatre and of Peter the Great at the Second Moscow 
Arts Theatre, and of Baiclerha ( an Indian love legend ) at the First State 
Opera House. Meets students and answers their questions and tells them 
about his own school at Santiniketan. Visits the Industrial Labourers* 
Commune, the Central Ethnographical State Museums, the Children’s Creche 
and Kindergarten of the Dynamo Works, the Museum of Handicrafts, the 
Museum of Bevolution, and several other Institutions. On the 24th the 
Poet delivers his farewell speech at a public meeting arranged in the Central 
House of Trade Unions, in course of which he expresses his admiration for the 
Soviet experiments. “The little that I have seen has convinced me of the 
marvellous progress that has been made, the miracle that has been 


30, Where Prof. Petroff welcomed him with the words : “Representatives of Soviet 
public life, art and science see among them today Rabindranath Tagore, one of the greatest 
of living poets and thinkers.” 

37. See the photograph in the present Number. 

88. Prof. Kristy, the Director of the Tretiakov Gallery, in welcoming the Poet said : 
“Wo are sincerely grateful for what wo have just seen. When we came here we knew 
Rabindranath Tagore merely as a groat philosopher and a poet and supposed that for him 
art would be merely the hobby of a great man. But the more we acquaint ourselves with 
his paintings, the more we are struck with the creative skill shown in his pictures. We 
consider these works to be a great manifestation of artistic life, and that his methods will 
be, like all high technical achievements assimilated by us from abroad, of the greatest use 
to our country.” 
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achieved. . . and I dream of the time when it will be possible for that ancient 
land of Aryan civilization also to enjoy a great boon of education and equal 
opportunities for all the people. I am thankful, truly thankful, to you all 
who have helped me in visualising in a concrete form the dream which I 
have been carrying for a long time in my mind, the dream of emancipating 
the people’s minds which have been shackled for ages.” At this meeting the 
Soviet poet Shingalee recites the Ode to Eabindranath Tagore specially 
composed for the occasion and the author Galperin recites in Russian three 
pieces of Tagore’s poems and the actor Simonov gives selections from the 
Post Office. 

On September 25 the Poet leave*s Moscow, and after resting for three 
or four days as the guest of Dr. and Mrs. Mendel at Wannsee in 
Berlin, sails for the U. S. A. on 3 October, where in New York on 25 Novem- 
ber a great public banquet is given in his honour by 400 leading citizens. 
On 1 December the Discussion Guild and the Indian Society of America hold 
a reception in his honour at the Carnegie Hall. Ts received by President 
Hoover in Washington. Exhibitions of his Paintings are opened at Boston 
and New York. Returns to England on 22 December. 

1931 ( age 70 ) Leaves for India in January. Writes a new dance- 
drama, Nahin, which is staged first at Santiniketan, then in Calcutta, at the 
Empire Theatre on 14 March. His letters from Russia are collected and 
published as Bashiar Ghiihi. Ilis seventieth birthday is celebrated at 
Santiniketan and all over India, On 16 May a large gathering representative 
of all sections of the community meets at the Calcutta University Institute 
with Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri in the chair, and decides to 
celebrate the Poet’s seventieth birthday in a grand and fitting manner.®^ 
The Poet visits Bhopal at the invitation of the Nawab. Siki^tirtha^^ 
is published. On 30 September the Pandits of the Sanskrit College 
in Calcutta bestow on him the title of “Kavi-Sarvabhouma”. The Poet 
is greatly disturbed and pained at the news of the outrage at the Hijli 
Internment Camp where two Bengali political prisoners are shot down 
in cold blood by their guards. Condemns the outrage at a monster public 

89. A Committee is appointed with Sir J. 0, Bose as President, J. N. Basu as 
General Secretary, and Shyama Prasad Mookerjoe and Amal Home as Joint Secretaries. 
This Committee adopts a scheme of celebration, prepared by Amal Home, and decides to 
celebrate the event by a festival extending over an entire week during Christmas { 1981 ), 
with a programme including a comprehensive Exhibition illustrating the significant events 
and activities of the PoePs varied life. 

40. The English version The Child was also published by George Allen & Unwin in 
the same year. The English version was written before the Bengali and is perhaps the 
only poetical composition written by the Poet directly in English. ^ 
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meeting held at the Calcutta Maidan.^1 Spends the autumn in Darjeeling. 
Attends his Birthday celebrations ( Babindra Jayanti ) in Calcutta in 
December. Receives on the 27th at the Town Hall Addresses presented by 
several associations. The Golden Booh of Tagore, bearing the homage of his 
friends and admirers all the world over, is presented to him on the 
occasion. The students of Calcutta also present him with an address at 
the Senate Hall of the University. On 28, 29 December Natir Puja is 
staged at the Jorasanko house, and on the 30th Sdpmochan, 

1932 (age 71) The Jayanti celebrations, which were to be continued, 
are suddenly cut short on 5 January, owing to the news of the arrest of 
Gandhiji ( 4 January ). The Poet is shocked at Gandhiji’s arrest so soon 
after his return from the Round Table Conference in London. Issues a 
statement on 26 January which, however, is prevented from being fully 
published by the Bengal censor. Stays for some time in a riverside-villa at 
Khardah, where he writes many poems, among them one on Gandhiji entitled 
Frasna ( The Question ). An exhibition of his paintings is opened at 
Government Art School, Calcutta. Twelfth Foreign Tour (April — June 1932). 
At the invitation of His Majesty, Re^ Shah*' TehIaVr,^''tte' Toet leaves for 
Persia by air on 11 April, accompanied by Pratima Devi, Kodarnath 
Chatterjee and Amiya Chakravarty. On crossing the Persian border, 
receives in the plane a wireless message from the Persian Government, 
welcoming him. Is received at Bushire on 13 April by the Governor and 
entertained at a public banquet. Reaches Shiraz on 16 April where he is 
accorded a most enthusiastic welcome in ‘‘the land of Hafiz and Saadi’* ; 
and Ispahan on 22 April where both the Government and Municipality hold 
receptions in his honour. Spends a fortnight in Teheran where he is over- 
whelmed with civic receptions and military salutes, the newspapers hailing 
him as the “greatest star shining in the Eastern sky”. Has a long interview 
with His Majesty Reza Shah Pehlavi on 2 May, to whom the Poet presents 
a poem written in his honour. On 7 May both the Government and the 
people join to celebrate his birthday with great magnificence. The 
Poet is deeply touched at the truly oriental hospitality and grace 
with which he had been feted during his stay in Teheran and 
pays a moving tribute to his hosts in his farewell speech. On his way back 
to India, visits Baghdad where he meets King Peisal of Iraq. Returns to 
Calcutta by air on 3 June. Accepts the offer of the Calcutta University to 
deliver the Kamala Lectures ; is presented with an address by the University 

41. The meeting was originally to be held in the Town Hall, but owing to the 
unprecedented crowds had to be shiitod to the open maidan at the foot of the Ochterloney 
Monument. 
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at a special Academic Reception on 6 August. Receives the news on 8 August 
of the death of his only grandson Nitindranath in Germany. Writes at 
Santiniketan the poems of Parishesh (The End), the prose poems of Punascha 
(Postscript) and the drama Kuler JntrU (The March of Time). Is much 
perturbed at the nows of Gandhiji's “fast unto death” in Yeravda Jail over 
the Communal Award. Sends him a telegram.^2 Himself proceeds to Poona 
to see Gandhiji, where he is present in Yeravda Jail when Gandhiji breaks 
the fast. Receives Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya at Santiniketan on 
2 December. Presides on the 11th at the Seventieth Birthday Celebration 
of Sir P. C. Ray at Calcutta and dedicates to him the pamphlet Mahatmaji 
(t Depressed Humanity, 

1933 ( age 72 ) Poure Davoud is sent by the Shah of Persia as a 

Visiting Professor to Visva-Bharati. On 18 January the Poet presides at 
the inaugural meeting of the Rammohun Roy Centenary in Calcutta. In 
March Snpmocha>n, a dance-drama, is staged again at the Empire 
Theatre in Calcutta. In September the performance of two new dramas, 
TUsher Desk ( The Kingdom of Cards ) and Chandulika^^ are given 
in Calcutta, the latter play being read out by the Poet on the stage. 
Writes the poems of Bichitrita and dedicates the book to Nandalal 
Bose. Visits Bombay with Santiniketan party in November. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu personally looks after arrangements for his stay and his programme 
in Bombay. An exhibition of his paintings and of paintings by Santiniketan 
artists is opened. The Vico-Chaircellor of Bombay University entertains 
him at a dinner. Delivers a public lecture at the Regal Theatre on “The 
Challenge of Judgment” ; attends on 29 November a garden party given in 
his honour by the Young Men’s Parsi Association ; speaks at the Cowasji 
Jehangir Hall on 1 December on “The Price of Freedom” ; on the 2nd 
attends party given by the Indian Merchants* Chamber. Attends perfor- 
mances of Supmockan and Tasker Desk staged by Santiniketan artistes. 
Leaves for Waltair on the 3rd and is the guest of the Andhra University, 
where he delivers Sir A. Krishnaswami Aiyer Lectures ( published later as 

42. “It is worth sacrificing precious life for tho sake of India’s unity and her social 
integrity. Though wo cannot anticipate what efioct it may have upon our rulers who may 
not understand its immense importance for our people, wo feel certain that the supreme 
appeal of such self -offering to the conscience of our own countrymen will not be in vain. 
I fervently hope that wo will not callously allow such national tragedy to roach its extreme 
length. Our sorrowing hearts will follow your sublime penance with reverence and love.” 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

48, For English translation of both the plays see the Visva-Bharati Quarterly^ Vol. 
IV, Part IV & Vol. Ill, Part IV. resp. 
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Man) ; spends a day at Vizianagrara as the guest of the Dowager Maharani ; 
proceeds to Hyderabad Deccan, at the invitation of the State. On the day 
of his arrival the Osmania University organises a garden party, where he 
delivers his lecture, ‘‘Message to Youth'*. Attends on the following day 
a State Banquet given in his honour by the Prime Minister. Eeturns to 
Calcutta in December where on the 29th he speaks at the Senate House 
on the occasion of the Eammohun Centenary celebrations ; also addresses 
the All India Women's Conference at the Town Hall. Three dramas, 
GhandMiha, Tusher Desk, Bansari and a novel Mulancka are written and 
published during the year. 

1934 ( age 73 ) Eeceives Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and his wife 
Kamala Devi on 19 January at Santiniketan, holding a public reception in 
their honour. In a public statement the Poet deprecates strongly the anti- 
Gandhi agitation then on foot in Bengal. Sails for Ceylon, with Santinike- 
tan party, on 5 May, reaching Colombo on the 9th. Is entertained on the 
following day at the Eotary Club from where his talk on Visva-Bharati is 
broadcast ; on the 11th the Indian Mercantile Chamber of Ceylon present 
him with an address ; on the 15th the Corporation holds a civic reception 
in his honour. Attends the performance of Sn^mochan by the Santiniketan 
artistes at the Eegal Theatre ; on the 17th gives a recitation of his poems at 
the Y. M. C. A. Visits Kandy, Anuradhapur, Jaffna and other places. 
While in Ceylon, writes the novel Ghnr AdhyUya ( Four Chapters 
Eeturns to Calcutta on 23 Juno. Eeceives at Santiniketan on 31 August 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, who comes there immediately on release from 
jail to see his son, a student in the Arts Department. In October the Poet 
leaves for Madras, where he is welcomed by the Chief Minister, Eaja Saheb 
of Bobbili, on behalf of the citizens of Madras. On 22 October the 
Corporation of Madras present an address at a civic reception ; on the 24th 
the Exhibition of his paintings and the paintings of the Santiniketan School 
of Art is opened at the Congress House. The Poet attends the performances 
of SUpmochan by the Santiniketan artistes. Their Excellencies Sir George 
Stanley and Lady Stanley receive the Poet at a garden party at the Govern- 
ment House. Visits Waltair on 2 November as the guest of the Maharani 
of Vizianagram, and addresses the students of the Andhra University on 
the 5th. Leaves for Calcutta on the following day. On 29 November 
the Poet, accompanied by his Private Secretary, Anil Kumar Chanda, 
leaves for Benares to open the new building of the Eajghat Montessori 
School. 

44. The novel draws its theme from the revolutionary terrorist movement in 
Bengal. An English translation appeared in Asia, 
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1935 ( age 74 ) Eeceives Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, 
at Santiniketan on 6 February. Leaves on the same afternoon for Benares, 
where he delivers the Convocation Address at the Hindu University on the 
8th. Eeceives a D. Litt ( Honoris Causa ) of the University. Leaves for 
Allahabad by car on the following day and addresses the students at the 
Senate Hall of the University on the 12th ; leaves for Lahore on the 13th 
and addresses the Punjab Students’ Conference on the 15th : gives a recita- 
tion of his poems at the Y. M. C. A. on the following day ; meets leaders of 
the Sikh community who call on him, and visits the Gurdwara ; arrives in 
Lucknow on the 28th, and addresses the students at the University on 
1 and 2 March. Eeturns to Santiniketan on 4 March. His 75th birthday 
is celebrated at Santiniketan. On 12 May the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad hold 
a reception in his honour. Spends the summer at Chandernagore, mostly in 
a house boat. Eeturns to Santiniketan on 4 July. His nephew Dinendra- 
nath dies in Calcutta on 21 July. In October SUradotsah is staged at 
Santiniketan, with the Poet in the role of the Sannyasi. In November the 
Japanese poet Yone Noguchi visits Santiniketan and is welcomed by the Poet 
at a public reception. In December HujU ( Arupratan version ) is staged in 
Calcutta, with the Poet in the role of Thakurdada. Writes and publishes 
BithikU, a book of poems. On 27 December sends a message of felicitations 
to the President, Indian National Congress, on the occasion of the Golden 
Jubilee of the Congress. 

1936 ( age 75 ) Leaves for Calcutta on 7 February where during 
the “Education Week” he delivers at the Senate Hall a lecture in Bengali on 
Education ; returns to Santiniketan on the 14th and is busy preparing a 
new version of ChitrUngadU as a dance-drama, which is produced in Calcutta 
at the New Empire Theatre in March, the Poet being present on the stage. 
Leaves for Patna on 16 March, and is received at Patna station next morning 
by large crowds headed by Babu Eajendra Prasad, On the 17th an address 
of welcome and a purse are presented to him by the citizens of Patna. 
Visits Allahabad, Lahore and Delhi. In Delhi Gandhiji and Kasturi Bai 
come to see him on the evening of 26 March. Gandhiji is much perturbed 
that the Poet should have to undertake arduous tours to collect funds for 
Visva-Bharati, and at his instance the Poet is presented with a cheque for 
Es. 60,000/- by an anonymous donor. The Delhi Municipality votes a 
civic address to the Poet which is, however, vetoed by the Government. The 
citizens of Delhi hold a public reception in his honour at the Queen’s 
Gardens, where an address is presented to him. Princess Niloufar of 
Hyderabad ( Deccan ) entertains him at a luncheon party at the Hyderabad 
House on the 29th. Motors to Meerut where the Municipality and the 
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District Board present him with addresses ; returns to Delhi the same 
evening and gives a recitation of his poems on the radio ; returns to 
Santiniketan on 2 April. Visits Calcutta to preside over a mass meeting 
held in the Town Hall on 15 July to protest against the Communal 
Award. On 29 July the Dacca University confers on him in absence a 
D. Litt, ( Honoris Causa ). On 6 September he sends a message to 
the World Peace Congress at Brussells, in course of which he warns the 
delegates : “We cannot have peace until we deserve it by paying its full 
price — which is, that the strong must cease to be greedy and the weak must 
learn to be bold/* Gives a discourse at the special service held in the 
Mandir on the occasion of Gandhiji's birthday on 2 October. Dramatises 
the poem Parisodh and sets it to music. The dance-drama is produced in 
Calcutta at the Asutosh Hall on 10 & 11 October, the Poet being present on 
the stage. On the 11th he also attends the sixtieth birthday celebrations of 
the novelist Sarat Chandra Ohatterjee and reads an address of welcome to 
him. On the 12th he attends a sitting of the Bengal Women Workers* 
Conference at the Albert Hall and delivers a long extempore speech. Beturns 
to Santiniketan on 13 October, 

1937 ( age 76 ) On 17 February delivers the Convocation Address 
of the Calcutta University, he being the first non-ofiicial to do so and it 
being the first time that the Convocation Address is delivered in Bengali. 
On 21 February he goes to Chandernagore by boat and addresses the 
Bengal Literary Conference. On 3 March presides at a sitting of the 
“Parliament of Religions** in Oaloutta.46 ig present at the opening of the 
Oheena-Bhavana (Chinese Hall) for the promotion of Sino-Indian Studies, at 
Santiniketan and reads an address on “China and India**. Spends the 
summer at Almora where he is engaged in writing Visva-Parichaya, an 
introduction to science for Bengali readers. On return from Almora in July, 
spends a few days in a boat on his Estates at Patisar ( Rajshahi ). The 
Bharati-tirtha of Andhra confers on him in absence the title of Eavi-SamrUt, 
at a special Convocation held on 24 July. The Poet is busy composing new 
songs for the Barsamangal Festival which is staged in Calcutta on 4 
and 5 September. Returns to Santiniketan, and prepares to leave for 
Gwalior where he had been invited by the Maharaja when he 
is suddenly taken seriously ill on 10 September. After some 
days of grave anxiety the Poet slowly recovers under the care 
and treatment of Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, aided by several other 
doctors from Calcutta. Is brought to Calcutta on 12 October for 
further medical treatment ; Gandhiji, Jawaharlal and other Congress 

45. For address delivered on the occasion see the Visva-Bhdfctti Quarterly ^ Vol. Ill 
Part I. 
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leaders, who had come to Calcutta to attend a session of the AJ.G*C*, call 
on him. Beturns to Santiniketan on 4 November. The A.I.0.0. passes a 
resolution of thanksgiving on his recovery. Sends a message to the New 
Education Fellowship Conference in Calcutta in December. Writes a number 
of poems during convalescence which are later published as PrUntik* 

1938 (age 77 ) Eeceives Lord Lothian at Santiniketan in January ; and 
in February Lord Brabourne and Lady Brabourne. On 1 March the Osmania 
University confers a D. Litt. ( Honoris Causa ) on the Poet in absence. Is 
busy setting the drama Chandalika to music ; the dance-drama is staged in 
Calcutta at the Chhaya Theatre on 18, 19 & 20 March, the Poet attending 
the last performance. Meets Gandhiji in Calcutta on the 22nd. Spends the 
summer at Kalimpong and Mungpu, returning to Santiniketan on 6 July. 
Writes a popular treatise on Bengali language, Bangla BhUsa Parichay, the 
poems of Senjuti and a humorous drama, Muktir UpUy ( The Way to 
Salvation ). Addresses the inmates of the Asrama on Qandhiji's Seventieth 
Birthday.^® On 9 December Lord Zetland opens an Exhibition of his 
paintings at the Calmann Gallery, London. The Marchioness of 
Linlithgow and her daughter the Lady Anne Hope visit the Poet at 
Santiniketan on 19 December. 

1939 (age 78) On 21 January Subhas Chandra Bose, then President 
of the Indian National Congress, visits Santiniketan and is accorded a public 
reception by the Poet. On 31 January Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru arrives in 
Santiniketan to perform the opening ceremony of the newly constructed 
Hindi-Bhavana. On 7 February the Poet leaves for Calcutta where he 
formally inaugurates the Visva-Bharati Sammilani, as a literary and cultural 
club in Calcutta ; while there, he attends the performances of ShyUma and 
ChandUlika ; returns to Santiniketan on 13 February. At the invitation of 
the Congress Government of Orissa the Poet visits Puri at the end of April ; 
his birthday is observed with great solemnity, the Premier of Orissa holding 
a public reception in his honour on 9 May. The Poet spends the summer at 
Mungpu and Kalimpong returning to Santiniketan on 19 June. On 19 
August, at the invitation of Subhas Bose, he lays the foundation stone of the 
“Mahajati Sadan” in Calcutta ; on the following evening Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, on his way to China, meets him at Jorasanko house. Spends the 
autumn at Mungpu, returning to Santiniketan on 11 November. Visits 
Midnapore on 15 December and performs the opening ceremony of the 
Vidyasagar Memorial Hall. 

1940 ( age 79 ) Gandhiji and Kasturibai visit Santiniketan on 17 

46. “To this great soul in a beggar’s garb,” said the Poet, “it is our united privilege 
to ofiei felioitations on his birthday”. 
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February. On the 18th the Poet holds a formal reception in the Mango Grove 
to welcome Gandhi ji.^*? On 21 February the Poet opens the Annual Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Suri ; in March he visits Bankura to perform the opening 
ceremony of the Bankura Exhibition and to lay the foundation stone of a 
Maternity and Child Welfare Centre. On 6 April 0. F. Andrews passes 
away at the Eiordan Nursing Home in Calcutta.^S The Poet leaves for 
Mungpu on 20 April, returning to Santiniketan on 20 June. On 7 August 
the Oxford University holds a special Convocation at Santiniketan to confer 
on him a D. Litt ( Honoris Causa ), Sir Maurice Gwyer and Sir Sarvapalli 
Eadhakrishnan being specially deputed by the University to perform the 
ceremony. On 19 September the Poet leaves for Kalimpong, where he is 
suddenly taken seriously ill on the 27th. He is brought down to Calcutta, 
where for several days his condition causes anxiety. In December he 
returns to Santiniketan, to convalesce. On 9 December he receives H. E. Tai 
Chi-Tao, President of the Examination Yuan of the Chinese National Govern- 
ment. Though confined to bed the Poet*s literary activity continues 
unabated ; the books published during the year being : Naba-jntak ( a book 
of poems ), SanUi ( a book of poems ), Ghhele-belu ( an autobiographical 
sketch of his boyhood days ), Tin Sangl ( three long short-stories ), Bog-^ 
sajjUy and Arogya { both books of poems composed during convalescence ). 

1941 ( age 80 ) On 14 April Santiniketan celebrates the PoePs 
eightieth birthday. The Poet gives his message in an address, SabhyatUr 
Sankat ( The Crisis in Civilization ), which is read on the occasion. The 
address is widely published and commented on in the Indian press. On 
8 May his birthday is celebrated all over India. The Maharaja of Tripura 
confers on him the title of “Bharat Bhaskar'' ( The Sun of India ). Two new 
books during the year are published on his birthday, Janma-dlne ( poems ) 
and Galpa-salpa ( short stories ), as well as the English translation of 
Chhele-belU ( My Boyhood Days ). The Poet is still convalescing and is 
practically confined to bed, though he continues to be active mentally and 
maintains his literary activity. He is no longer able to hold the pen with 
ease and has therefore to dictate. 

47. “Homage to the great,” said the Poet, “naturally seeks Its manifestation in the 
language of simplicity and we ofier you these few words to let you know that we accept 
you as our own, as one belonging to all humanity. . .“ Gandhiji in course of his reply 
said, “Even though I call this visit a pilgrimage, allow me to say that I am no stranger 
here. I feel as if I had come to my homo .... I have received Gurudev’s blessings and my 
heart is full to the brim with joy. I shall speak no further, because where the relation is 
one of love, words are of no use.” 

48. “In no one man have I seen such triumph of Christianity,” said the Poet at the 
memorial service held in the Mandir on 6 April ; “His sacrifice, the complete surrender of 
self, will ever remain treasured in our hearts “ 
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The appearance of “The Poems of Rabindranath Tagore” is, to 
my mind, very important. I am by no means sure that I can 
convince the reader of this importance. For proof I must refer 
him to the text. He must read it quietly. He would do well to 
read it aloud, for this apparently simple English translation has 
been made by a great musician, by a great artist who is familiar 
with a music subtler than our own. 

It is a little over a month since I went to Mr. Yeats’ rooms 
and found him much excited over the advent of a great poet, 
someone “greater than any of us.” 

It is hard to tell where to begin. 

Bengal is a nation of fifty million people. Superficially it 
would seem to be beset with phonographs and railways. 
Beneath this there would seem to subsist a culture not wholly 
unlike that of twelfth-century Provence. 

Mr. Tagore is their great poet and their great musician as 
well. He has made them their national song, their Marseillaise, 
if an Oriental nation can be said to have an equivalent to such 
an anthem. I have heard his “Golden Bengal,” with its music, 
and it is wholly Eastern, yet it has a curious power, a power to 
move the crowd. It is “minor” and subjective, yet it has all the 
properties of action. 

I name this only in passing, to show that he has sung of 
all the three things which Dante thought “fitting to be sung of, 
in the noblest possible manner,” to wit, love, war and holiness. 

The next resemblance to mediaeval conditions is that 
“Mr. Tagore” teaches his songs and music to his jongleurs, who 
sing them throughout Bengal. He can boast with the best of the 

1 We are glad to reproduce this article which originally appeared in the Fort- 
nightly Beview of march 1918. We are thankful to Mr. Amal Home for lending us a 
copy.— 
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troubadours, “I made it, the words and the notes.” Also, he 
sings them himself, I know, for I have heard him. 

The “forms” of this poetry as they stand in the original 
Bengali are somewhere between the forms of Provencal canzoni 
and the rondels and “odes” of the Pleiade. The rhyme 
arrangements are different, and they have rhymes in four syllables, 
something, that is, beyond the “leonine.” 

Their metres are more comparable to the latest develop- 
ment of vers libre than to anything else Western. 

The language itself is a daughter of Sanscrit. It sounds 
more like good Greek than any language I know of. 

It is an inflected language, and therefore easy to rhyme in. 
You may couple words together as you do in Greek or German. 
Mr. Tagore tells me that there is scarcely a poem where you do 
not make some such word combination. 

I write this to show that it is an ideal language for poets ; 
it is fluid, and the order is flexible, and all this makes for preci- 
sion. Thus, you may invert in an inflected language, for this 
will not cause any confusion as to your meaning. 

It makes for precision, since you can have a specific word 
for everything. For example, one of Mr. Tagore’s friends was 
singing to me and translating informally, and he came to a word 
which a careless lexicographer might have translated simply 
“scarf,”i but no 1 It seems they wear a certain kind of scarf in a 
certain manner, and there is a special name for the little tip that 
hangs back over the shoulder and catches in the wind. This is the 
word that was used. 

The hundred poems in the present volume ate all songs to 
sing. The tunes and the words are knit together, are made 
together, and Oriental music would seem to fit this purpose 
better than our own. 

Firstly, because it is unencumbered with a harmony. 

Secondly, from the nature of the raginiy which are some- 
thing in the nature of the Greek modes. 

1« is obviously meant. This and the subsequent footnotes are ours— Ed. F. Q* 
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And in these ragini there is a magic of association. For 
certain of these scales are used only for song in the evening, or 
for song in the rainy season, or at sunrise, so that a Bengali 
hearing any opening bar knows at once the place and atmosphere 
of the poem. 

For myself I should be apt to find a curious aptness in the 
correspondence of the raga with its own service. At least it 
lends a curious ritualistic strength to the art. And no separate 
poem or song can seem a scrap or a disconnected performance, 
but must seem a part of the whole order of song and of life. It 
takes a man more quickly from the sense of himself, and brings 
him into the emotion of “the flowing,” of harmonic nature, of 
orderly calm and sequence. 

“I do not know whether there is anything more in it. To 
us it means a great deal, perhaps it is only association.” I quote 
here the author himself. The evening before he had asked me : 
“What is it you find in these poems ( translated ) ? I did not 
know that they would interest a European.” 

And stripped of all the formal beauty of the original, of 
the tune, and of the rhythm, and of the subtle blendings of their 
rhyme, it is small wonder that Mr. Tagore should be curious as 
to the effect of what remains in the prose of an alien speech. 

I must, from his point of view, have wasted a certain 
amount of time in my answers, for I began to discuss his art and 
his manner of presentation, rather than his spirit and context. 

The precision of his language remains. 

The movement of his prose may escape you if you read it 
only from print, but read it aloud, a little tentatively, and the 
delicacy of its rhythm is at once apparent. 

I think this good fortune is unconscious. I do not think 
it is an accident. It is the sort of prose rhythm a man would use 
after years of word arranging. He would shun kakophony almost 
unwittingly. 

The next easiest things to note are the occasional brilliant 
phrases, now like some pure Hellenic, in “Morning with the 
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golden basket in her right hand,” now like the last sophistication 
of De Gourmont or Baudelaire. 

But beneath and about it all is this spirit of curious quiet. 
We have found our new Greece, suddenly. As the sense of 
balance came back upon Europe in the days before the Renais- 
sance, so it seems to me does this sense of a saner stillness come 
now to us in the midst of our clangour of mechanisms. 

The “mens sana in cotpore sano,” the ethic of the Odyssey, 
came then upon the tortured habits of mediaeval thought, and 
with no greater power for refreshment. 

I am not saying this hastily, nor in an emotional flurry, 
nor from a love of brandishing statement. I have had a month 
to think it over. 

Hearing his first Greek professor, hearing for the first time 
the curious music of Theocritus, coming for the first time upon 
that classic composure which Dante had a little suggested in his 
description of limbo, Boccaccio must have felt, I think, little 
difierently from what we have felt here, we few who have been 
privileged to receive the work of Mr. Tagore before the public 
had heard it. 

“This is my delight, to wait and watch at the wayside, where 
shadow chases light and the rain comes in the wake of the summer.” 

“No more noisy, loud words from me. . . . Henceforth I deal in 
whispers. . . . Full many an hour have I spent in the strife of the 
good and the evil, but now it is the pleasure of my playmate of the 
empty days to draw my heart on to him, and I know not why is this 
sudden call to what useless inconsequence !” 

“In this play-house of infinite forms I have had my play and here 
have I caught sight of him that is formless.” 

“And because I love this life, I know I shall love death as well,” 

If quotation is an unsatisfactory method still these five 
passages from as many poems might show a little the tone, and 
might certainly indicate the underlying unity of this whole series 
of spiritual lyrics. 
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It is not now the time to speak of Mi. Tagore’s other work 
which still awaits translation. To find fitting comparison 
for the content of volume before us I am compelled to one sole 
book of my acquaintance, the Paradiso of Dante. 

Eooo qui oreoera li nostri amori. 

Dante hears “more than a thousand spirits” singing it as he 
comes into the fourth heaven. Yet the voice of the Brahma 
Samaj is different, the mysticism is calm rather than fervid. 
Such phrases as — 

Poi obe furono giocondi della faccia di Dio 

would seem likely to break the stillness of this Oriental thought. 

Perhaps the vision of the celestial bees “in-flowering them- 
selves in the rose,” is neatest the key of Tagore. 

There is in him the stillness of nature. The poems do not 
seem to have been produced by storm or by ignition, but seem to 
show the normal habit of his mind. He is at one with nature, 
and finds no contradictions. And this is in sharp contrast with 
the Western mode, where man must be shown attempting to 
master nature if we are to have “great drama.” It is in contrast 
to the Hellenic representation of man the sport of the gods, 
and both in the grip of destiny. 

Oddly enough, I wrote some six months ago this passage, 
anent the introduction of humanism at the time of the Renais- 
sance : 

“Man is concerned with man and forgets the whole and the 
flowing. And we have in sequence, first the age of drama, and then 
the age of prose.” 

And this sort of humanism, having pretty well run its 
course, it seems to me we have the balance and corrective presen- 
ted to us in this writing from Bengal. 

I cannot prove it. Every true criticism of an important 
work of art must be a personal confession rather than a demons- 
tration. 

58 
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“In the deep shadows of the rainy July, with secret steps, thou 
walkest, silent as night, eluding all watchers. 

“To-day the morning has closed its eyes, heedless of the insistent 
calls of the loud east wind, and a thick veil has been drawn over the 
ever-wakeful blue sky. 

“The woodlands have hushed their songs and doors are all shut at 
every house. Thou art the solitary wayfarer in this deserted street. 
Oh my only friend, my best beloved, the gates are open in my house — 
do not pass by like a dream.” 

This is one lyric of the hundred as you may have it in 
English ; remember also what is gone, the form, delicate as a 
rondel, the music tenuous, restive. Remember the feet of the 
scansion, the first note struck with an accent and three or four 
trailing after it, in a measure more than trochaic. 

As fast as I select one poem for quotation, I am convinced, 
in reading the next one, that I have chosen wrongly, and that 
this next one would have more helped to convince you. 

Perhaps simple confession is the best criticism after all. 
I do not want to confuse Mr. Tagore’s personality with his work, 
and yet the relation between the two is so close that perhaps I 
may not offend by two statements, which I shall not attempt 
to explain. 

When I leave Mr. Tagore I feel exactly as if I were a 
barbarian clothed in skins, and carrying a stone war-club, the 
kind, that is, where the stone is bound into a crotched stick with 
thongs. 

Perhaps you will get some hint of the curious quality of 
happiness which pervades his poems from the following 
incident. 

Mr. Tagore was seated on a sofa, and just beginning 
to read to me in Bengali, when our hostess’s little girl of 
three ran into the room, laughing and making a most infernal 
clatter. Immediately the poet burst into laughter exactly like 
the child’s. 

It was startling and it was for a moment uncanny. I don’t 
attempt to explain it. 
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Was he in some sudden and intimate connection with 
the child’s gaiety, ot was it merely some Oriental form of 
super-courtesy to prevent our hosts from guessing that he 
noticed an interruption ? Was it a simple acknowledgment 
that the child’s mirth was quite as important in the general 
scheme of things as was our discussion of international 
aesthetics ? 

“Thus it is that thy joy in me is so full.” 

If we take these poems as an expression of Bhuddistic 
( sic ) thought, it is quite certain that they will change the pre- 
vailing conception of Bhuddism among us. For we usually 
consider it a sort of ultimate negation, while these poems 
are full of light, they are full of positive statement. They 
are far closer in temperament to what we are usually led to 
call Taoism. 

Mr. Tagore has said that our greatest mistake in 
regard to Oriental religious thought is that we regard it 
as static, while it is, in reality, constantly changing and 
developing. 

Briefly, I find in these poems a sort of ultimate 
common sense, a reminder of one thing and of forty 
things of which we are over likely to lose sight in the 
confusion of our Western life, in the racket of our cities, 
in the jabber of manufactured literature, in the vortex of 
advertisement. 

There is the same sort of common sense in tlie first 
part of the New Testament, the same happiness in some of 
the psalms, but these are so apt to be spoiled for us by 
association ; there are so many fools engaged in mispreach- 
ing them, that it is pleasant to find their poetic quality 
in some work which does not bring into the spectrum of 
our thought John Calvm, the Bishop of London, and the 
loathly images of cant. 

If these poems have a flaw — I do not admit that 
they have — but if they have a quality that will put them 
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at a disadvantage with the “general reader,” it is that they 
are too pious. 

Yet I have nothing but pity for the reader who is unable 
to see that their piety is the poetic piety of Dante, and that it 
is very beautiful. 

“It is he who weaves the web of this may a in evanesoent hues 
of gold and silver, blue and green, and lets peep out through its folds 
his feet, at whose touch I forget myself.” 

“On the day when the lotus bloomed, alas, my mind was straying 
and I knew it not. My basket was empty and the flower remaind 
unheeded." 

“Now is the time to sit quiet face to face with thee and to sing 
dedication of life in this silent and overflowing leisure.” 

Or, again, as he contemplates his departure from 
this life, in the sequence of the poems 59 to 41 ( sic ),i we find 
the same serenity : 

Wish me good luck, my friends .... We were neighbours for 
long, but I received more than I could give. 

I do not think I have ever undertaken so difficult a 
problem of criticism, for one can praise most poetry in a 
series of antitheses. In the work of Mr. Tagore the source 
of the charm is in the subtle underflow. It is nothing else 
than his “sense of life.” The sort of profound apperception 
of it which leads Rodin to proclaim that “Energy is Beauty.” 
It is the sort of apperception of it that we find in Swinburne’s 
ballad beginning : — 

“I found in dreams a place of wind and flowers,” 
where he says in allegory : 

“Now assuredly I see my lady is perfect, and transfigureth all sin 
and sorrow and death, making them fair as her own eyelids be.” 

We have forgotton Swinburne’s early work over much. 
The whole force and drive of his message is concentrated in 
two early poems, “The Triumph of Time” and in his’ “Ballad of 

1 In Maomillan’g Qitmjali ( 19X9 ) the reference ghould be : poems 
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Life,” which I have quoted. And I think many people have done 
his memory wrong in remembering his lesser work in place of 
his greater, in forgetting such strophes as that one where he says : 

“Clear are these things ; the grass and the sand.” 

This seems a digression, but I am hard put to it to find 
comparisons for this new work before me. And, besides, it is not 
a bad place for saying that there is more in Swinburne’s work 
than luxury and decoration. Nothing could be more utterly 
different than the general atmosphere of Swinburne and the 
general atmosphere of Tagore, who can say with perfect truth. 

“My song has put off all her adornments. She has no pride of 
dress and decoration.” 

But upon this point, also, he is sound ; he understands 
that a very strict form rigorously applied makes it possible for 
one to use the very plainest language. This is the greatest value 
of such complicated form, which is, on the other hand, a very 
dangerous trap for such authors as use it to hide their own 
vacuity. . . . 

Perhaps the reader is by now sufficiently interested in 
our author to endure a short and purely technical discussion. 
If not he may well skip the next few paragraphs. 

If you have not heard any of the Bengali singers in Lon- 
don, you must imagine the following measure sung in “high- 
piping Pehlevi,” or, rather, not in Pehlevi, for the Bengali is, as 
we have said, related to Sanscrit about as Italian is to Latin. And 
Mr. Tagore was rather distressed when I mentioned Omyr’s calm 
in connection with his own, although he brightened at the name 
of Whitman and seemed interested in my quotation from Dante. 
He would have, I think, little use for "Art for Art’s sake.” 

His second song,i then, is rhymed as follows : 
s, a, (b + b), a, a, 

1 Obyiotuly the reference is to the original Bengali song in Qitimalya ; 
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for the first strophe and in the second. 

0, 0, ( d + d ), a, a. 

The signs ( b + b ) and ( d + d ) indicate that the third and 
eighth lines have an inner rhyme. The rhymes are ( a ) kanh 
kane, which is more than leonine and rhymes with ganh gan^, &c. 

( b ) is eche, ( c ) more than leonine, iuria, and ( d ) is He. 

This form is, as you see, bound in cunningly as a rondel, 
and the rhyme-chords are beautifully modulated. 

This is the song beginning, 

“No more noisy, loud words for me. Henceforth I deal in 
whispers ; the speech of my heart will be carried on in murmurings of 
a song.” 

Kane kane is literally not “murmurings of a song,” it is a 
colloquial use meaning “from ear to ear.” It is Bengali for 
“whisper,” but it is much more pictorial. 

The third songi is even more interesting in its construction, 
and is comparable to the first “/)w” of the strophe in some very 
elaborate Tuscan canzoni. It is rhymed and measured as 
follows. We have no equivalent in Greek or English for these 
feet of five syllables and the reader had better consider them 
purely as musical bars. 

1 , 2 , 3 . 4 . 5 — 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 — 1 

rhyme in cho 

1 , 2 . 3 , 4 , 6 — 1 , 2 

rhyme in tabo 

1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 — 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 6 — 1 

rhyme in cho 

1 . 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 — 1 , 2 

rhyme in taho 

This is followed by three lines of 

1 . 2 , 3 , 4 . 6 - 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 6 - 1 , 2 

rhyming in tee rk 
( sic tee re and phire ). 

1 Original Bengali song in Qitvmalya : — 

Jffft iffW 'W . . . . 
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The third division is the same shape as the first, and rhymes 
Bh6, kani, she, bani. 

The fourth division is three lines like those in the second 
division, and rhymes, 

bhari, bari, dari. 

This metre is, as I have said, not quantitative as the Greek 
or Sanscrit measures, but the length of the syllables is considered, 
and the musical time of the bars is even. The measures are 
more interesting than any now being used in Europe except 
those of certain of the most advanced French writers, as, for 
instance, the arrangements of sound in Remy de Gourmont’s 
“Fleurs de Jadis” or his “Litanies de la Rose.” 

In fact, this older language has already found that sort 
of metric which we awhile back predicted or hoped for in 
English, where all the sorts of recurrence shall be weighed and 
balanced and co-ordinated. I do not mean to say that the 
ultimate English metre will be in the least like the Bengali, but 
it will be equally fluid and equally able to rely on various 
properties. We will not rhyme in four syllables ; we may 
scarcely rhyme at all ; but there will be new melodies and new 
modulations. 

It is interesting for the few who are mad enough to seek 
fundamental laws in word music to find here a correspondence 
with Western result, for Sappho could discover nothing better 
than three lines of eleven syllables relieved by one of five, and 
Dante, after careful analysis, could recommend nothing more 
highly than certain lines of eleven syllables relieved by some of 
seven. Here in the Bengali the use of eleven or twelve is 
optional in the song last analysed. 

For purely selfish reasons I want this book Gitanjali to be 
well received. Mr. Tagore’s work does not consist wholly of 
such songs as these. There are plays and love lyrics still 
hidden in the original. The task on which he has already set 
forth is the translation of his children’s songs, and I am anxious 
to see them. 
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"Thou hast made me known to friends whom I knew not. Thou 
hast given me seats in houses not my own. Thou hast brought the 
distant near and made a brother of the stranger.” 

Says Mr. Tagore ( poem 6 ),i and he might have said it 
most truly of his own writings, and, indeed, of all great art, for 
it is only by the arts that strange peoples can come together in 
any friendly intimacy. By such expression they learn a mutual 
respect, and there is more marrow in such expression than in 
much propaganda for economic peace. 

Rabindranath Tagore has done well for his nation in these 
poems. He has well served her Foreign Office. 

He has given us a beauty that is distinctly Oriental, and 
yet it is almost severe, it is free from that lusciousness, that 
overprofusion which, in so much South-Oriental work, repels us. 
His work is, above all things, quiet. It is sunny, ApricuSt “fed 
with sun,” “delighting in sunlight.” 

One has in reading it a sense of even air, where many 
Orientals only make us aware of abundant vegetation. I will 
quote only one more poem, and bid you then go to the book. 

" ‘I have come to the river,’ she said, 'to float my lamp on the 
stream when the daylight wanes in the west.’ I stood alone among 
tall grasses and watched the timid flame of her lamp uselessly drifting 
in the tide.” 


1 UaomiUana CUtanjdH ( 1919 ), poem 68— JCd. 
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AN INDIAN MYSTIC i 


By Evelyn Underhill 

“Gitanjau ( Song OfiFerings ).” By Rabindranath Tagore. 

A collection of Prose Translations made by the Author 
from the Original Bengali. With an Introduction by W. B. Yeats. 
( India Society, los. 6d net. ) 

The poetry of mysticism — the poetry which is inspired by, and 
seeks to express, the soul’s direct vision of reality — is, or should 
be, the crown of literature, since it claims to fulfil the secret 
purpose of all art. It is seldom met in its perfection ; for it 
demands in its creator a rare balance of qualities — a disciplined 
craftsmanship, an untamed ardour, a fearless and vivid intuition of 
truth. The mystic poet, in fact, if he would fulfil his high office 
as revealer of reality, must be at once — and in a supreme degree 
— an artist, a lover, and a seer. 

Genius of this type will always be rare ; but its importance 
for the spiritual progress of humanity cannot easily be exaggera- 
ted. The mystical poets, like the prophets of old, are the “eyes 
of the race.” The theme of their lyrics and odes is not, as some 
have imagined, a thing strange and remote from us ; but, on the 
contrary, something so near — so closely interwoven with the 
stuff of our spirits— that we cannot stand away from it, and see 
it as it is, without their help. Because they see all things lit up 
by the Uncreated Light, and perpetually discover in the multi- 
plicity of creation the infinite simplicity of God, they give to us 
our most sublime and disinterested vision of the world and of 
life. That vision is not the fluid and indefinite creation of 
metaphysical sentimentality ; it is actual, practical and poignantly 


1. We are glad to reproduce for the interest of our readers this review of the first 
edition of Gi0njaU by Evelyn Underhill, the well-known authority on religious mysticism. 
This review originally appeared in Thi Nation ( Ijondon ) of 16 November 1912. We are 
thankful to Mr, Amal Home for lending us a copy. Ed, V. B. Q. 
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alive. The width of its sweep is balanced by the direct intimacy 
of its appeal to the individual soul. It is transfused by that 
passionate love which is the expression of spirit’s instinct for its 
source and home. 

This is the vision, these the qualities which we look for in 
mystical poetry of the highest class. We find them alike in the 
writings of the East and the West ; in the Sufi Jelaluddin Rumi, 
in the Franciscan Jacopone da Todi, in the austere, yet passionate 
Carmelite St. John of the Cross. All these, whatever their formal 
creed, speak, as Saint Martin said, “the same language, for they 
come from the same country” — the country which Augustine 
called “no mere vision, but a home”. To their small company 
another name must now be added — that of the Bengali poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore. Only the classics of mystical literature 
provide a standard by which this handful of “Song Offerings” 
can be appraised or understood. These hundred-and-three lyrics, 
here translated by the author into rhythmical prose of singular 
beauty, pre-suppose as their origin that same personal and first- 
hand experience of the spiritual order — so changeless and so 
various, so ineffable and so homely — ^which is reported to us by 
the great mystics of every period. Here we find again that total 
independence of time, that almost complete independence of place, 
which characterise those same mystics at the height of their deve- 
lopment ; that same crystalline vision of the “Beauty so old and 
so new,” that same exalted passion for reality. Many a phrase is 
here which might have been written by the Christian contempla- 
tives — by St. Augustine or by Eckhart, by Mechthild of Magde- 
burg, or Julian of Norwich— and nothing, perhaps, which these 
contemplatives would have failed to understand. Hence, for those 
interested in the spiritual history of man, the continuance in our 
own day of that living tradition of intercourse with reality which 
we owe to the mystical saints, the appearance of these poems is 
an event of great importance. From the point of view of pure 
literature, their high quality can hardly be contested ; yet it is 
not mere literary excellence which their author has sought, nor 
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is it here that their deepest interest lies. They ate offerings, from 
finite to infinite — oblations, as their creator holds that all art 
should be, laid upon the altar of the world. 

“From the words of the poet men take what meanings please 
them, yet their last meaning points to thee." 

Rabindranath Tagore has long been famous in India as a 
poet of the first rank ; celebrated, not only for his mystical songs, 
but for the beauty of his dramas, love poems, and patriotic 
hymns. Mr. Yeats quotes a distinguished Bengali doctor as 
saying : — 

“We have other poets, but none that are his equal ; we call this 
the epoch of Rabindranath. No poet seems to me as famous in Europe 
as he is among us. He is as great in music as in poetry, and his 
songs are sung from the west of India into Burmah, wherever Bengali 
is spoken .... He is the first among our saints who has not refused 
to live, but has spoken out of Life itself, and that is why we give 
him our love.” 

In these words, “he has spoken out of Life itself”, we 
seem to have the clue to that which is most distinctive in Mr. 
Tagore’s poetry. Coming out of the midst of life, it accepts life 
in its wholeness as a revelation of the Divine mind. This is not 
the “Via Negativa” of the Neo-platonists but a positive mysticism, 
which presses forward to a “more abundant life”. The idea of 
God which informs it, is far from that concept of a static and 
transcendent Absolute which we have been taught to regard as 
the centre of Hindu mysticism. The Deity to whom these 
songs are offered is at once the striving spirit of Creation, and 
that Creation’s eternal source and end ; both infinite and 
intimate, “dark with excess of light,” and yet the friend and 
lover of each soul. 

“Thou art the sky, and thou art the nest as well.” 

Since He is in one of His aspects the energetic Spirit of life, 
active in His own Creation, inhabiting the flux, this God may 
best be found and worshipped, not in the temple “with 
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doors all shut”, but within the rich and various world of 
things : — 

Uo is thors whsre ths tillor is tilling th© hard ground and whcr© 
the path-maker is breaking stones. He is with them in sun and in 
shower, and his garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy 
mantle and even like him come down on the dusty soil I 

"Deliverance ? Where is this deliverance to be found ? Our 
master himself has joyfully taken upon him the bonds of creation ; he 
is bound with us all for ever.” 

The flux of life, the living, changeful, onward-pressing 
universe of modern vitalistic thought, is the stuff from which 
this seer has woven his vision of truth. 

“All things rush on, they stop not, they look not behind, no 
power can hold them back, they rush on.” 

Yet he sees God in this storm of Becoming, controlling 
each manifestation of life from greatest to least, pressing all 
things on and up towards Perfection : — 

Hidden in the heart of things thou art nourishing seeds into 
sprouts I buds into blossoms ^ &nd ripening flowers into fruitfulness*^* 

God, then, is conceived by this mystic as pre-eminently 
the Creator of life and of beauty ; He is the Divine Minstrel, 
and all creation is His song. Like Richard Rolle, the English 
hermit, who called the last state of the transfigured soul the 
“state of heavenly song”, he is driven again and again to 
musical imagery in the attempt to express his vision of the 
universe : — 

“I know not how thou singest, my Master : I ever listen in silent 
amazement. 

“The light of thy music illumines the world. The life breath of 
thy music runs from sky to sky. The holy stream of thy music 
breaks through all stony obstacles and rushes on.*’ 

Music has seemed to many of the great contemplatives 
the least inadequate of all symbols of reality, eluding the snares 
which lurk in more concrete images. Because they discern 
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in creation a harmony which is beyond the span of other minds, 
they have heard, as this last of their descendants, “the harp of 
the road break out in sweet music of pain”, and have felt a 
special obligation laid upon the poet to add his song to the 
melodies which fill the universe. St. Francis of Assisi held 
that the perfect friar should not only pray, but sing ; and 
Catherine of Genoa prized gay music upspringing in the heart 
as evidence of its union with God. So here the creation of fresh 
beauty is presented as man’s best approach to Perfect Beauty : — 

"I know thou takest pleasure in my singing. I know that only 
as a singer I come before thy presence. 

“I touch by the edge of the far-spreading wing of my song thy 
feet, which I could never aspire to reach." 

As Abt Vogler claimed for the musician a special initiation 
into the secrets of the universe, so for this poet it is the singer 
who is admitted to the peculiar intimacy of God. His song- 
offering is the sacrament of his ineffable communion with the 
Divine Nature ; and it is from this personal and impassioned 
intercourse — so characteristic of the mystical consciousness — ^that 
his loveliest melodies are born. 

“You came down from your throne and stood at my cottage door. 

“I was singing all alone in a corner, and the melody caught your 
ear. You came down and stood at my cottage door. 

“Masters are many in your hall, and songs are sung there at all 
hours. But the simple carol of this novice struck at your love. One 
plaintive little strain mingled with the great music of the world, and 
with a flower for a prize you came down and stood at my cottage 
door.** 

Yet this personal and secret ecstasy is but one side of the 
mystic’s complete experience ; it is balanced by the wide, imper- 
sonal consciousness of the eternal Divine immanence in creation, 
of the incessant and infinitely various self-revelation of God. 

“The steps that I heard in my play-room are the same that are 
eohoing from star to star.” 
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This is the aspect of his vision which the poet offers to 
his fellow-men ; the “flaming truth” which he is trying to make 
actual for the race. For him the footsteps of Reality are plainly 
audible, the light of Reality is everywhere to be seen. It is the 
supreme business of the artist to heal the eyes that see not, and 
the cars that cannot heat. 

‘‘Have you not heard his silent steps ? He comes, comes, ever 
comes. 

“Every moment and every age, every day and every night he 
comes, comes, ever comes. 

“Many a song have I sung in many a mood of mind, but all their 
notes have always proclaimed, ‘He comes, comes, ever comes,’ ” 
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This bibliogtaphy of Rabindranath Tagore’s Bengali and English 
writings, compiled by Sj. Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee, is given 
in chronological order. The dates refer to their publication in 
book form. As the Bengali publications were originally dated 
according to the Bengali year, which begins in April, an occasional 
discrepancy in correspondence is unavoidable wherever the exact 
month and date of the first publication could not be traced. 

In transliterating original Bengali names and titles in 
roman script, no hard-and-fast rule is followed. We have kept 
the reader’s convenience in mind and have tried to avoid both 
pedantry and oversimplification. Sanskrit v is transliterated as 
because it is always pronounced so in Bengali. Diacritical marks 
have been used only where their absence might mislead the 
reader. No pretension is made either to correct classical transli- 
teration or to orthodox phonetic transcription. Learned scholars 
will kindly overlook these shortcomings. 

Owing to the exigencies of space, only the barest mention 
of the nature of the contents has been possible. In has not been 
possible to compile a separate list of the Poet’s magazine contribu- 
tions, nor of his many Introductions and Prefaces to books written 
by others, nor of his contributions to the various Symposiums, 
such as Keyserling’s Book of Marriage. The task is well worth 
the trouble, but is unfortunately beyond the resources of this 
undertaking. A list of his contributions to Bengali magazines 
alone, spread over more than six decades of incessant literary 
activity, would fill a separate volume. We have, however, 
included a list of his contributions to this Journal and to the 
Modern Keview. 
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1878 : Kahi Kuhinl (narrative verse). 

1880 : Bana-phul (narrative verse. 
Written and published serially in 
journal earlier than Kahi-KUhinl ). 

1881 : Bulmilii PratibhU (a musical 
drama ). 

Bhagna-hrday ( a drama in 
verse ; dedicated to “Srimati . . .'*) 
Budrachanda ( a drama in verse ; 
dedicated to ‘‘Brother Jyotidada”, 
Jyotirindranath Tagore ). 

Yurop PrahUsir Patra ( prose : 
Letters from a Sojourner in Europe ; 
dedicated to “Brother Jyotidada** ). 
1882 : SandhyU Sanglt ( poems, 
mostly written in the course of the 
last two years*’). 

KnUmrgaya ( musical drama ). 
1883 : Bau-thUkuranir Hat (novel : 
dedicated to Saudamini Devi ). 

PrahhUt Sanglt ( poems, “mostly 
recent**, dedicated to Srimati Indira 
Devi ). 

Bibidha Prasanga ( prose, misce- 
llaneous topics ). 

1884 : Chhabi 0 OUn { poems, 
“mostly written in the course of the 
last year** ). 

Prakrtir Pratisodh ( a drama 
in verse ). 

Nalinl ( a prose drama ). 

Saisah SangU ( poems ). 
BhUnusirpha ThUkurer PadUbaU 
( poems, written in BrajabhSsa, 


mostly published during 1877-1881, 
under the pen-name “Bhanusiipba*’). 

1885 : Bammohnn Bay ( prose ). 
AlochanU ( prose, essays ; dedi- 
cated to the Poet's Father ). 

BabichhUyU ( a collection of 
songs ). 

1886 : Kadi 0 Komal ( poems ; 
edited by Sir Ashutosh Chaudhuri. 
Dedicated to Satyendranath Tagore ). 

1887 : Bujarshi ( a novel ) ; 
Chithipatra ( prose, essays ). 

1888 : SamUlochand> ( essays ; 
dedicated to Mrs. Satyendranath 
Tagore ). 

MUyUr KhelU ( a musical drama : 
dedicated to Mrs. P. K. Bay ). 

1889 : Buju 0 Bum ( a drama 
in verse ; dedicated to Dwijendranath 
Tagore ). 

1890 : Bisarjan ( a drama in 
verse : based on Bujarshi, > Dedicated 
to Surendranath Tagore ). 

Mantri Abhisek (A paper read at a 
meeting convened to protest against 
a bill sponsored by Lord Cross ). 
MUnasi ( poems ). 

1891 : Ynrop Jutrir Duyari, Vol. I 
( Diary of a Traveller in Europe ; 
Introductory Essay. Dedicated to 
Lokendranatb Palit ). 

1892 ; ChitrUngadU ( a drama in 
verse : dedicated to Abanindranath 
Tagore). 
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Go^V Galad ( a. prose comedy ; 
dedicated to Priyanath Sen ). 

1893 : Gnner Bahi 0 Bulmiki- 
pratibha (a collection of songs, incor- 
porating Bulmiki-pratibha) • 

Y%irop Jntrir D^yary, Vol. II 
( dedicated to Lokendranath Palit ). 
1894 : SonUr Tan ( poems : dedi- 
cated to Dehendranath Sen ). 

Ghhdtd Galpa ( short stories : 
dedicated to Biharilal Gupta ). 
GhitrUngadU 0 BidUy-abhisUp ( second 
edition of GhitrUngadU, printed toge- 
ther with BidUy-abhisnp, , “Curse at 
Farewell'* : dedicated to Abanindra- 
nath Tagore. ) 

Bichitra Galpa, Parts I & II 
( short stories ). 

Kaihn-Ghatustaya (short stories). 

1895 : Galpadasak ( short sto- 
ries ! dedicated to Ashutosh Ohau- 
dhuri ). 

1896 : Nadi ( a long poem : dedica- 
ted to Balendranath Tagore ). 

GhitrU ( poems ). 

t 

Sanskrita SikshU Parts I & II. 
Kubya OranthUbali ( collected 
poems and verse-dramas : incorpora- 
ting Mulini, a drama, and Ghaituli, 
a collection of poems ; these two were 
now issued for the first time ). 

1897 : Baikunther KhUtH ( a prose 
comedy ). 

Panchabhut ( essays : dedicated 
to Maharaja Jagadindranath Bay )• 
1899 : Kanikn ( poems : dedicated 
to Pramathanath Bay Ohaudhuri of 
Santosh ). 

1900 : Kathn ( poems : dedicated to 
Jagadish Chandra Bose ). 


Brahmopani^ad ( paper read at 
Santiniketan. December, 1899 ). 

EUhinl ( poems and short dramas 
in verse : dedicated to Badhakishore 
Dev Manikya, Maharaja of Tippe- 
rah ). 

Kalpann ( poems ; dedicated to 
Srischandra Mazumdar ). 

Kshanikn ( poems : dedicated to 
Lokendranath Palit ). 

Galpa-guchha, Parts I & II (collec- 
ted short stories ). 

1901 : Brahma-mantra ( paper read 
at Santiniketan, December, 1900 ). 

Naibedya ( poems : dedicated to 
the Poet's Father ). 

Aupani^ad Brahma ( a revised 
version of Brahmopani^ad ). 

BUnglU KriyUpader Tnlika ( a 
pamphlet ). 

1903 : Chokher Bali ( a novel ). 
Karmaphal ( a story ). 
Knbya-graniha ( in nine volumes 

— 1903-04. Collected poems and 
verse-dramas : edited by Mohitohan- 
dra Sen ). 

1904 : Ingreji SopUn ( a text-book ). 
Swadeshi Samaj ( a pamphlet ). 
Babindra-granthubali ( collected 

prose works and dramas, incorpora- 
ting Prajupatir Nirbandha or Ghira- 
kumar SabhU ), 

Sivaji Utsab ( a poem ). 

1905 : Swadesh ( patriotic poems ). 
Bnul ( patriotic songs ). 
Bijaya-Sammelan (political essay). 
1906 : Atmasakti ( political essays ). 
BhUratbarsha ( political essays ). 
Bujabhakti ( political essay ). 
DeshnUyak ( political essay ). 
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Kheyn ( poemB : dedicated to 
Jagadish Chandra Bose ). 

NaukU^dubi ( a novel ). 

1907 : Bichitra Prabandha ( misce- 
llaneous essays ). 

CharitrapujU (biographical essays). 

Prnchm Snhitya ( essays on 
literature ). 

Lokn Sahitya ( essays on litera- 
ture ). 

Snhitya ( essays on literature ). 

Adhunih Snhitya ( essays on 
literature ). 

HUsya-Kautuk ( humorous sket- 
ches ). 

Byancja-Kautuk ( hunaorous 
sketches ). 

1908 : Prajnpaiir Nirbandha ( a 
novel ; revised edition of Chirakumar 
Sabhn ). 

Sabhnpatir AbhibhUsan ( presi- 
dential address at the Bengal Provin- 
cial Political Conference, Pabna ). 

Prahasan ( GodUy Galad and 
Baikujiiher KhUtn printed in one 
volume ). 

Bnjn Proja { political essays ). 

Samtiha ( political essays ). 

Swadesh ( political essays ). 

Samnj ( essays on social ques- 
tions ). 

Kathn 0 Knhinl ( poems ). 

SUradotsab ( drama ), 

OUn ( songs ). 

Sikshn ( essays on education ). 

Mukut ( drama, for children ). 
1909 ; Sabdatativa ( essays on 
Bengali philology ). 

Dharma ( essays on religion )• 

Santiniketan I — VIIK sermons ). 


Ingreji Pnih I ( text-book ). 

Sim ( poems ). 

ChayanikU (anthology of poems). 
Chhutir ParU ( text book ). 
Prayaschitta ( drama, based on 
Bau-thnkurnnir Hnt ). 

1910 : Bcljn ( prose drama ). 
Santiniketan, IX — XI. 

Gorn, I & II ( novel : dedicated 
to Rathindranath Tagore ). 

GUalipi, I, II, III ( songs, with 
notations by Surendranath Banerjee). 
Gitnnjali ( songs ). 

1911 : Santiniketan Part XII. 
GUalipi, IV-VI. 

1912 : Dnk-ffhar ( prose drama ). 
Dharma-Sikshn ( a paper on 

religious education ). 

Dharmer AdhikUr ( a paper on 
religion ). 

Santiniketan, XIII. 

Atti Gal pa ( short stories : an 
anthology for children ). 

Galpa Chnriti ( short stories ). 
Jibansmrti ( reminiscenes ). 
Chhinnapatra ( letters ). 
AchalUyatan ( prose drama : 
dedicated to Jadunath Sarkar ). 
Pntha-Sanchay ( text book ). 

1914 : Utsarga ( poems : dedicated 
to C. P. Andrews ). 

OUimnlya ( songs ). 

GUnli (songs : dedicated to Bathin- 
dranath Tagore & Pratima Devi ). 
GUn { songs ). 

1915 ; Enbyagrantha ( collected 
poems and dramas in ten volumes ). 

Oalpa-Saptak ( short stories ). 

1916 : Chaturanga ( novel ; English 
translation : Broken Ties ). 
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PhUlguni ( drama • dedicated to 
Dinendranath Tagore ; Eng. tr. The 
Cycle of Spring ). 

Ghare-BUire ( novel : dedicated to 
Pramatha Ohaudhuri ; Eng. tr. The 
Home and the World ). 

BalUkn ( poems : dedicated to 
Willie Pearson ). 

Parichaya ( essays ). 

Sanchaya ( essays : dedicated to 
Brajendranath Seal ). 

1917: KartUr Ichhny Karma ( a 
political lecture ). 

GUn ( songs ). 

Dharma Sangit ( songs ). 

GUalekha ( songs, with notations 
by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

1918: Guru ( drama, adapted from 
AchalUyatan ). 

G^talekha^ XI. 

PalUtaka ( poems ). 

GUa-Panchnsika ( songs, with 
notations by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

AnuhUd-CharchU ( textbooks : 
passages for translation ). 

1919 : BaitUlik ( songs, with nota- 
tions by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

GUi-bithikn ( songs, with nota- 
tions by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

Ketakl ( songs, with notations by 
Dinendranath Tagore ). 

Japan Jntri ( diary of travel 
to Japan : dedicated to Bamananda 
Chatter jee ). 

Sephnli ( songs, with notations by 
Dinendranath Tagore ). 

Knbya^Oiti (songs, with notations 
by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

1920 : Arup Batan ( drama : 
adapted from Baja ). 


GUalekhU, II ( songs, with nota- 
tions by Dinendranath Tagore ). 
PaylU Namhar { short stories ). 

1921 : Bin Sodh ( drama: adapted 
from SUrgdotsah ). 

Siiu BholUnath ( child poems ). 
Sikshnr Milan ( political essay ). 
Salyer AhbUn ( pamphlet ). 

1922 : MuktadhUrU (drama: partly 
based on PrUyaschitta. An English 
translation by the author, The Water- 
fall, appeared in the Modern Beview, 
May 1922 ; another by Marjorie 
Sykes in the Visva-Bharati Quar- 
terly, February 1941 ). 

Bar^amangal ( songs ). 

Liptka ( prose sketches ). 

1923 : Basanta ( musical drama 
for the Spring Festival ; dedicated 
to Kazi Nazrul Islam ). 

Naha-gltiku I & II ( songs with 
notations by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

1924 Basanta ( songs with 
notations by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

1925 MUyUr Khelu ( songs with 
notations by Indira Devi ). 

Pur obi ( poems, many of them 
composed during the author’s South 
American Tour, dedicated to*‘Bijaya**. 
Victoria Ocampo, his hostess in 
Argentina ). 

Sankalan ( prose seleotionsi edi- 
ted by Prof. P. 0. Mahalanobis ). 

Oriha^prabei ( dramatised version 
of the story Sesher BUtri ). 

PrabUhinl ( songs ). 

Desher Esj ( address at Srinike- 
tan anniversary ). 

Barqamangal { songs ), 

Sesh Barshan ( songs ). 
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Otti-chUrcha ( a selection of songs, 
edited by Dinendranath Tagore ). 
1926 • AchUryer AbhibhUsan 
( address at Visva-Bharati Parishat, 

1926 ). 

Sodh^bodh ( drama, based on the 
story, Karma-phal ) 

Bakta Karabi { drama : English 
translation ; Bed Oleanders ). 

Natir Puja { drama, based on the 
story, “Pujfirini” in KathU Kuhinl, 
English translation by the author in 
the Visva-Bharati Quarterly, April 

1927 ). 

Bitu Uisab ( a collection of 
plays on the Seasonal Festivals com- 

t f 

prising Sesh Barshan, SUradotsab, 
Basanta, Swtdara, and PhUlgmi ). 

Sangit OitUnjali { a selection of 
songs in the Nagri script, with nota- 
tions by Pandit Bhimrao Sastri 
GUimUliku I ( songs, with nota- 
tions by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

1927 : Lekhan ( epigrammatic 
verses in Bengali, with their English 
translations, printed in facsimile of 
the Poet’s writing, in Berlin ), 

Bitu-ranga ( musical drama ). 

1928 : Sesh Baksha ( prose drama : 
recast version of Qo^y Qalad ), 

Palli Prnkrti ( address at Sri- 
niketan anniversary ). 

Bnlmiki PratibhU ( songs, with 
notations by Dinendranath Tagore ). 
1929 : SamavUyaniti ( address at 
Co-operative Conference ). 

Paritran ( drama ; revised version 
of PrUyaschitta ). 

Jntri { diary of the Poet’s tours 
in South America & Java ), 


JogU-jog ( novel ). 

Bar^nmangal ( songs ). 

Sesher KahitU ( novel ). 

Tapati ( prose drama ; based on 
Bnjn 0 Buni ). 

MahtUl ( poems ). 

1930 : OltimUlikn, II ( songs with 
notations by Dinendranath Tagore ). 

BhUnusirpher Patrnbali ( selection 
of letters written between 1917- 
1923 ; dedicated to Mrs. B. N. 
Mukherjee ). 

1931 : Nabin ( musical drama ). 
Puiha-Prachaya II, III, & IV 

( text-books for Schools ). 

Sahaj Path, I & II { lessons 
in Bengali for beginners, with 
verses ; illustrated by Kalabhavana 
artists ). 

BUshiar Chithi ( letters from 
Bussia ; dedicated to Surendranath 
Ear ). 

GUotsah ( musical programme, 
with new songs ). 

GUahitUn I & II (collection of 1128 
songs, arranged chronologically ). 

BanabUni ( songs and poems in 
praise of nature, including NatarUja^ 
Bar^amangal and Nabin ). 

Sanchayita ( poetical selections, 
made by the Poet himself, with a 
preface ) . 

PratibhUsan ( address at the 70th 
Birthday celebrations in Calcutta ). 
Sapmochan ( musioal drama ). 

1932 ; GitahitSn III ( oolleotion 
of 357 songs composed between 
1923-31 ). 

Pariiesh ( poems ; dedicated to 
Atolprasad Sen ). 
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Kaler JUtrU ( two fthort dramas ; 
dedicated to Sarat Ohandra 
Ohatterjee )• 

Punaicha (prose poems; dedicated 
to **Nifcu”* Nitindranath Ganguly, 
the Poet's grandson ). 

1933 : Dui bon ( novel ). 

Bisva^bidyUlayer Bup ( lectures 
delivered at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity ), 

Sikshnr Bikiran ( lectures on 
education delivered at the Calcutta 
University ). 

MWnusker Dharma ( Kamala lec- 
tures at the Calcutta University ). 

Ohandnlikn ( drama ; English 
translation in F. B. Quarterly ^ N. S., 
Vol. Ill, Part III ). 

TUsher Desk ( drama based on 
the story Ekti 2shd4e Galpa (1892). 
English translation in the F. B, Q., 
N. S. Vol. IV, Part IV ). 

Bunsari ( drama ). 

Bichitrita ( 31 poems with 31 
pictures drawn by the author and 
other artists. Dedicated to Nanda- 
lal Bose on his 6Qth Birthday ), 
Bharat Pathik Bammohan (essays 
on Baja Bammohan Boy ). 

1934 : Mulamha ( novel ). 

Smban OuthUl (songs of the rains)* 
Chur AdhyUya ( novel ). 

1935 ; Sesh Saptak ( prose-poems ). 
BUhiku ( poems )* 

SvarabitWn I ( notations of 60 

songs by Dinendranath Tagore )• 

Arup Batan ( revised edition ). 

1936 : Sikshu Svungikarm ( essay 
on education ; English translation. 
Education Naturalised )* 

4 ^ 


Nritya-NUtya ChitrUngadU (musi- 
cal version of the drama ). 

Nritya-Nutya GhitrUngadU Svara- 
Upi ( notations to the above by 
Sailajaranjan Mazumdar ). 

Pancha-bhut ( revised edition ). 

PrUktanl (address to ex-students). 

Patra-put ( prose poems ; dedica- 
ted to his grand- daughter Nandita 
Devi and to Krishna Kripalani, on 
the occasion of their marriage ). 

Chhanda ( essays on Bengali 
prosody ; dedicated to Dilip Kumar 
Boy ). 

ShyUmall ( prose poems ; dedica- 
ted to Sm. Bani Mahalanobis ). 

Suhityer Pathe ( essays on litera- 
ture ; dedicated to Amiya Ohandra 
Ohakravarty ). 

Paschuttya Bhraman (revised edi- 
tion of Turop PrahUsir Patra 1882, 
and Yurop Jntrir DUyary 1893 ; 
dedicated to Oharuchandra Dutt ). 

Bichitra Prabandha ( revised 
edition ). 

SvarahitUn II ( 60 songs with 
notations by Dinendranath Tagore 
and Anadi Dastidar ). 

Bunglu Sabdatattva ( revised edi- 
tion, dedicated Vidhushekhara Sastri). 
1937 : Ehupchhu4^ ( humorous 
poems I illustrated by the Author ; 
dedicated to Bajsekhar Bose )« 

Shey ( fantastic stories : illustra- 
ted by the author • dedicated to 
Oharuchandra Bhattacharya ). 

JupUne 0 PUraeye ( an account 
of the Persian tour, with a reprint of 
JWpUn-JUtri : dedicated to Bama- 
nanda Ohatterjee ). 
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KnlUntar C sooio-polifcioal essays ). 

Bisva-Parichaya ( an introduction 
to science for Bengali readers ; dedi- 
cated to Satyendranath Bose ). 

GhhadUr Chhabi ( poems : illus- 
trated by Nandalal Bose ; dedicated 
to “Bauma*' Sm. Protima Tagore ). 

PrUntik ( poems, written during 
the author's serious illness in 1937 ). 

1938 : SvarahitUn III ( songs, with 
notations by Dinendranath Tagore ; 
edited by S. Mazumdar ). 

Pathl 0 Pather PrUnte ( letters 
from abroad ). 

Senjuti ( poems : dedicated to 
Sir Nilratan Sarkar ). 

Bungln-bhUsU-pTlrichay { introduc- 
tion to Bengali language ; dedicated 
to Sunitikumar Ohatterjee ). 

PrahUsini ( humorous poems ). 

Abhibhasan ( pamphlet : address 
at the opening of Sriniketan 
Emporium in Calcutta ). 

SamUj ( revised edition ). 

GUahitnn I ( 673 songs arranged 
subject-wise ; of. 1931 ). 

1939 : QUabitUn II ( 835 songs ). 

NftyanUtya ChandnlikU ( a 

musical drama, with notations by 
S. Mazumdar ). 

AkUsh^pradip ( poems : dedicated 
to Sudhindranath Datta ). 

Nrtyanutya SyUmU ( musical 
drama based on Parisodh in KathU 0 
Kdkinl ; with notations by S. 
Mazumdar ). 

Pather Sanchaya ( letters from 
Europe and America, 1912-18 ). 

AbhibhUsan ( pamphlet : address 
at the laying of the foundation stone 
of '^MahSiStifSadan" in Calcutta ). 


Babindraimther BUni (pamphlet : 
address at the opening of Vidyasagar 
Memorial Hall, Midnapur ). 

Prosnd ( pamphlet : two articles 
on Prasad Chatterji, an ex-student 
of Santiniketan ), 

Babindra-rachanUbali I, II ( col- 
lected works ), 

Antardebatn ( pamphlet ; address 
at the Santiniketan Anniversary ). 
1940 : Svarabitm IV ( songs, with 
notation by Kangalicharan Sen, edi- 
ted by S. Mazumdar ). 

Nabajutak ( poems ). 

SUnUi ( poems ) 

Chitralipi ( album of Drawings 
and Paintings, with autographed 
verses ). 

Chhele-belU ( prose ; reminiscenes ; 
English tr. My Boyhood Days ). 

Tin Sangi ( three short stories ). 

Bogasajyaya ( poems written dur- 
ing the recent serious illness ). 

Babindra^rachanUhali III — V. 

Bahindra-rachanUhali, AchalitU 
Samgraha, Vol, I ( comprising books 
withdrawn and out of print for 
decades : Kabi Kuhini, Bana-phul, 
Bhagna-hrdaya, Budrachanda, KaU 
mrgaya, Bibidha Prasanga, Nalini, 
Saisab Sanglt, and Bnlmiki Pratibhn, 
1st edition )• 

1941 : 2rogya { poems written 
during convalescence ; dedicated to 
Surendranath Kar ). 

Janmadine ( poems ), 

Oalpa-salpa ( short stories ). 

SabhyatUr Scmkat (address deli- 
vered on 14 April at Santiniketan On 
the occasion of the Poet’s 80th Birth- 
day celebrations ) 

Babindra-rachanUbali VI, VII. 
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1912 Gitanjali ( Song-offerings ) ; Poems translated by the author 
from the original Bengali ; with an Introduction by W. B. Yeats and a 
pencil-sketch of the author by W. Bothenstein. Dedicated to W. Bothen- 
stein. First Limited Edition issued by the India Society of London, 1912, 
October. First Published by Macmillan & Co.’*’ 1913, March, 103 Poems ; 
from QitWnjali, 61 pieces ; QUimMya, 17 ; Naibedya 16, KheyU 11 ; SUu 3 ; 
Chaitall, Smarm, Kalpana, Utsarga, Achalayatan, each 1. 

1913 The Gabdeneb : Poems translated by the author. Dedicated 
to W, B, Yeats. There is no Bengali book of this name : the name has 
obviously been suggested by the first poem. Translated from Kshaniku, 25, 
KalpanH 16 ; SoriHr Tarl 9 ; ChaiWM 6 ; Utsarga 6 ; GhitrU 5 ; MUnasl 3 ; 
MUyUr EhelU 3 ; KheyU, 2 ; Kadi 0 Komal, Oltall & Suradotsab 1 each. 

1913 The Obbsoent Moon ; Child-Poems. Translated by the 
author. With 8 illustrations in colour ( by Abanindranath Tagore, Nanda- 
lal Bose, Asit Haidar, Surendranath Ganguly. ) Dedicated to T. Sturge 
Moore. 40 poems ; Most of the poems are from Siku ; Kadi 0 Komal 4 ; 
SorOlr Tarl, OltimUlya, 1 each. 

1913 Ghitba : a drama. Translated by the Author from OhitrUn- 
gadU, ( 1891 ). Dedicated to Mrs. W. Vaughan Moody. First published by 
the India Society of London. 

1914 The King op the Dabk Ohambbb : a drama. Translated by 
Eshitish Chandra Sen ( l. c. S. ) from Buju ( 1910 ). 

The Post Office : a drama. Translated by Devabrata Mukherji 
from DUkghar ( 1912 ) : with a preface by W. B. Yeats. First printed at 
the Cuala Press, Dundrum 1914. Macmillan & Co., 1914, March. 

Sadhana : The Bealisation of Life ; Essays. Dedicated to Ernest 
Bhys. Lectures delivered at the Harvard University, U. S. A., in 1912-13. 

One Hunbbbd Poems of Kabib : Translated by Babindranath 
Tagore, assisted by Evelyn Underhill, from the original Hindi text, as edited 
and rendered into Bengali by Pandit Esbitimohan Sen. With a long 
introduction by Evelyn Underhill. First Published by the India Society, 
London 1914. Macmillan & Co. 1915. 

1915 The Mahabani of Abakan ; A Bomantio comedy in one 
Act, adapted by George Calderon, from the Bengali short story Daliya by 

* Except where the name of some other Pablisher is given, the books which follow 
in the above list should be taken as Macmillan Publications,— Ed, 
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Babindranath Tagore. Illustrated by Olarissa Miles. With a oharaoter 
sketoh’" of Babindranath Tagore compiled by Eedamath Das Qupta. 
Published by Francis Griffiths, London. 

1916 Fbuit OATHEBiKa : Poems translated from : Omll, 16 ; 
QlHmalya 15 ; Balaka 14 ; Utsarga 8 ; KathU 6 ; KhtyU 6 ; Stnaran 5 ; 
Ohitra 2 ; Naibedya 2 ; Dhartna Sangit 3 ; KalpanU, Oitanjali, BUjU, 
Mnnasi, Kadi 0 Komal, Achalayatan, 1 each. 

Hungby Stones & Otheb Btobibs : The Hungry Stones 
( Kshudita PUshUn, 1896 ) ; Victory ( Jaya-ParUjaya, 1892 ) ; Once there 
was a Eing ( Asamhhava Kathn 1893 ) ; Lord, the Baby ( Khokar PratyO- 
bartana, 1891 ) ; The Eingdom of Cards ( Ekti Ashode Oalpa 1892 ) ; 
Devotee ( Boshtami, 1914 ) ; Vision ( DrishtidUna, 1898 ) ; Babus of Nayan- 
jore ( Thnkurda, 1896 ) ; Living or Dead ( Jibita 0 Mrita, 1892 ) ; We 
Crown thee Eing ( Bajtika, 1898 ) ; Benunoiation ( TyUga, 1892 ) ; 
Eabuliwallah ( KahuUwalah, 1892 ). 

Stray Bibos : Epigrams, the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Frontispiece in colour by Willy Pogany. Dedicated to T. Hara of 
Yokohama, Japan. 

1917 My Bbminisobnces : Translated by Surendranath Tagore 
from Jiban Smriti, 1912. 

Sacbipicb & Otheb Plays : Sannyasi or The Ascetic ( Prakftir 
Pratishodh, 1884 ) ; Maliui ( Malim, 1896 ) ; Sacrifice ( Biaarjcm, 1890 } ; 
The Eing and the Queen ( 0 Bdni, 1889 ). 

The Cycle op Spbino : A drama. Translated from Phnlgttni, 1916. 
Dedicated to the Boys of Santiniketan and to Dinendranath Tagore 
“who is guide of these boys in their festivals and treaBure>honse of all my 
songs.*’ 

Pbbsonality : Essays. Lectures delivered in America ( 1916 ). 
Dedicated to C« F. Andrews. Contents:!. What is Art. 2. The World of 
Personality. 3. The Second Birth. 4. My School. 6. Meditation. 6. Women. 

Nationalism : Essays. The Macmillan Co. N. Y. Lectures delivered 
in Japan and the U.S.A. Dedicated to C. F, Andrews. 

1918 Gitanjali & Fruit-gathering : Poems with illustrations by 
Nandalal Bose, Surendranath Ear, Abanindranath Tagore, Nabendranath 
Tagore. The Macmillan Company N. Y. 

Loybb’s Gift & Crossing : Poems translated from : BalUka, 14 ; 
Kahmikn, 14 ; Kheytl, 10 ; OiUimjali, 8 ; OlUmUlya, 8 ; Na^edya, 
Utaarga. 7 each ; Chitra, 6 ; Smaran, OiHHU, Ohaitali, Kalpemti, 4 each ; 

* By Baatananda Obattarjaa, Annada K. Ocomaiaavatny, Bar. 0. Vi Audrava, 
W. B. Yaata, 
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Aehalnyatan 3 ; MSna$i, Pruyasohitta, 2 each ; Ka4i 0 Komal, EHhini 1 
each ; about 9 from Dharma Sangit. 

Mashi & Othbb Sxoribs ‘ Mashi ( Seaher Batri, 1914 ) ; The 
Skeleton ( Kcmkal, 1892 ) ; The Auspicious Vision ( SubhadrshH, 1900 ) ; 
The Supreme Night ( Eka BUtri, 1892 ) ; Baja and Bani ( Sadar 0 Andar 
1900 ) : The Trust Property ( Sampatti Samarpcma, 1891 ) ; The Biddle 
Solved ( SamasyU Puran, 1893 ) ; The Elder Sister ( Didi, 1895 ); Subha 
( SubhH, 1893 ) : The Post Master ( Post Master, 1891 ) ; The Biver- 
stairs ( Ohater Katha, 1884 ) ; The Castaway ( Jpad, 1895 ) ; Saved 
( Oddhara, 1900 ) ; My Fair Neighbour ( Pratibeshini, 1896 ). 

1918 Stories prom Taqorb : The Macmillan Co. N. Y. 

The Kabuliwallah ( see Hungry Stones, etc. ) ; The Home-ooming 
( Chhuti, 1898 ) ; Once There Was a King ( see Hungry Stones, etc. ) ; 
Master Mashai ( Master Mashai, 1907 ) ; Subha ( see Mashi, etc. ) ; The 
Post Master ( Ibid ) ; The Castaway ( Ibid ) ; The Son of Bashmani 
( Baahmanir Chhele, 1911 ) ; The Babus of Nayanjor ( see Hungry 
Stones, etc. ). 

1918 Thb Parrot’s Training ; A Satire on educational methods. 
— Thacker, Spink & Co. Calcutta, 1918. Illustrations by Abanindranath 
Tagore. Translated from TotUkUhini, 1918. 

1919 Thb Centre op Indian Cdlturb ; Essay.— With vignettes 
by Nandalal Bose. Published by the Society for the Promotion of National 
Education, Adyar, Madras. 

The Home and the World : A Novel. Translated by Surendra- 
nath Tagore from Qhare-Buire 1916. 

1921 Greater India : Essays. Translated by Surendrauath 
Tagore. — S. Qanesan, Madras. 

Contents : 1. Our Swadeshi Samaj (1904 — 05) 2. The Way to Get it 
Done ( 1905 — 06 ). 3. The One Nationalist Party { 1908 ). 4. East and 

West in Greater India ( 1909 — 10 ). 

The Wreck : A Novel. Translated from Nauka Xhibi ( 1906 ). 
1921 The Fugitive : Poems. — The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
Dedicated to W. W. Pearson. Contents : The Fugitive ( Poems from 
different books : Lipika, about 20 ; MUnasi, Sonar Tari, OhaitUlt, 7 each ; 
OkitrU 5 : KshanikU, KOkini, PaltttakU, 4 each ; Utsarga, BalakU, 3 each t 
Ead* 0 Komal, Smarcm, 2 each : Kheya, QitimXllya, Katha 1 each ). 

Each and Devayani (from BidOya AbhisOp, 1898) ; Ama and Vinayaka 
(• from SaPi 1897, ); The Mother's Prayer ( from OUndkltrir Abedan 1897 ); 
Smaakft and Bitvik ( from NarakbUst 1897 ) ; Kama and Eunti (from 
WntiM JQwiff Sambad, 1900 ). 
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PoBMS PROM Tagore : With an Introduction by C. P. Andrews, 
Macmillan & Go. printed at Hare Press, Calcutta. 

Glimpses op Bengal : Letters. Translated by Surendranath 
Tagore from Chhinna Patra ( letters written during 1886 — 1895 ). 

Thought Eblics : The Macmillan Company N. Y. 1921, pp. 112, 
Thoughts selected from various writings already published. 

1922 Creative Unity ^ Essays & Lectures, Dedicated to Dr. 
Edwin H. Lewis. 

1924 Letters prom Abroad : Ganesan, Madras : Letters written 
principally to C. F, Andrews from Europe during the non-co-operation 
days of 1921 — 22. First appeared in Modern Eeview , 1922. 

Gora ' A Novel. Translated from OorU by W. W. Pearson. 

The Curse at Farewell : A Drama. ( Translation of BidUya - 
ahhisUp ( 1893 ) in verse by Prof. E. J. Thompson. ( see above The 
Fugitive ). 

1925 Poems : About 22 poems translated by E, J. Thompson in 
Benn*s Sixpenny Augustus Books of Modern Poetry. 

Talks in China : Essays. Visva-Bharati Bookshop, 10 Cornwallis 
Street. Lectures delivered in China in April and May, 1924. Dedicated 
“To my friend Susima ( Tse-mou-Hsu ) to whose kind office I owe my intro- 
duction to the great people in China/'. . . , Introduction by Liang Chi Chao, 
President, Universities Association, Peking, 

Bed Oleanders : A Drama, Translated from Rakta - Karabi , 

Broken Ties & Other Stories : Broken Ties { Chaturanga, 1916 ) ; 
Other Stories : In the Night ( Nisithe, 1896 ) ; The Fugitive Gold ( Svarna 
Mriga, 1892 ) ; GiribSla ( Megh 0 Baudra ) ; The Lost Jewels ( Manihum, 
1898 ), Emancipation ( from Parishodh — a poem ). 

1928 Fireflies : The Macmillan Co. N. Y. Decorated by Boris 
Artzybaschoff. The author's note : '"Fireflies had their origin in China and 
Japan where thoughts were very often claimed from me in my handwriting 
on fans and pieces of silk," 

Letters to a Friend : Selected from letters written to C. F. 
Andrews. George Allen & Unwin. Edited with two Introductory 
Essays by 0, F. Andrews. Dedicated to the memory of W. W. Pearson. 
Be vised edition of Letters from Abroad , 1924 . 

The Birthday Book : Selected from the English works of Babindra- 
nath Tagore. Edited by 0. F. Andrews. With 4 illustrations. 

Lectures and Addresses : Edited by Prof. Anthony X. Soares of 
Baroda College — Contents : 1. My Life, 2. My School, 8, Civilization 
and Progress, 4. Construction Ys. Creation, 6. What is Art, 6. Nationalism 
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in India, 7. International Belations, 8. The Voice of Humanity, 9. The 
Bealisation of the Infinite. 

1929 Thoughts prom Taqorb : Edited by 0. F. Andrews. With 
4 Portraits. 

1929 On Oriental Culture and Japan’s Mission : A Lecture 
delivered to the members of the Indo-Japanese Association, at the 
Industrial Club, Tokyo, May 16, 1929. Published by the Indo-Japanese 
Association, Tokyo, pp. 28. 

1931 The Child : A Prose-poem : George Allen & Unwin 1931. 
Written directly in English. Later rendered into Bengali as Sisu-Urtha. 
Betranslated into English from the Bengali by Bhabani Bhattaoharya in 
The Golden Boat, 1932. 

The Eeligion op Man : The Hibbert Lectures, 1930. George Allen 
& Unwin. Dedicated to Dorothy Elmhirst. 

1932 The Golden Boat : Poems. Translated by Bhabani 
Bhattaoharya. G. Allen & Unwin, pp. 121 ( 33 Poems from various works 
of Tagore ). 

Mahatmaji and the Depressed Humanity : Written 
during Gandhiji’s fast in Yeravda Jail. Visva-Bharati. Dedicated to 
Acarya Prafulla Chandra Eay “in appreciation of bis self-sacrifice for his 
country and his students.” 

1935 East and West : Two open letters on international problems 
by Gilbert Murray and Babindranath Tagore. An International Series of 
Open Letters. International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, Paris. 

1936 Education Naturalized : English translation by 
Surendranath Tagore of a Lecture delivered under the auspices of the New 
Education Fellowship at the Senate Hall, Calcutta, February 1936. 
Printed at the Santiniketan Press. 

1937 The Collected Poems and Plays of Babindranath Tagore. 
The Macmillan Co. N. Y. pp. 637. 

1940 My Boyhood Days— Translation of Chelebelahy Marjorie 
Sykes. Visva-Bharati, 1941. First published in Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly, 1940. 



LIST OF TAGORE’S WRITINGS IN THE VISVA- 
BHARATI QUARTERLY 


OLD SERIES. 

1923 

Vol. I, I. Visva-Bhabati. 

My mst-weary wings * 

A VISION OP India’s History. 
Ttmulkious years bring their voice. 
Vol. 1, n. The way to unity. 

This beggar’s heart I cannot bear, 
tr. Kshikish Chandra Sen, l.c.s. 

A Masque op Earth and man : 
BY Arthur Gbddes ( includes six 
songs of Babindranatb ). 

Notes and Comments. 

With the song I am a song, 
tr. Esbitish Chandra Sen. 

Vol. I, III. The Indo-Ibanians. 
Judgment.— tr. K. C. Sen. 

Notes and Comments 

1924 

Vol. 1, IV. The Cab op Time 
( drama : "ESler JStrS" ). 

The Freedom of Neglect. 
tr.E. C. Sen. 

Notes and Comments. 

W. W. Pearson. 

Vol. II, I What Then ? 

Pve loved this world, 
tr. E. 0. Sen. 

Notes ( includes address at the 
ls( anniversary of Sriniketan ). 


Vol. II, I, The Guest House op 
India ( reply to the address given 
by the Saraswats, at Santa Cruz, 
near Bombay ). 

Vol. II, II. Notes and Comments. 

Ashutosh muehebji ( in memo- 
riam ). 

Babindranaih to Chinese 
Students ( report of his talk to 
Chinese students on arrival at Shan- 
ghai ). 

Special Number : Bed Oleanders 
( drama ; “Bakta Sarabi”. With 
Qlustrations by Gaganendranath 
Tagore ). 

Vol. II, 111. City and Village. 
The Magnificence of Death. 

Notes and Comments. 
Conversation between Babin- 

DRANATH TAGOBB AND GOVERNOR 

Yen op Shansi, China. 

Babindbanath's Answers to 
Questions by the students op 
Tsing Hua College ( a report ). 

192S 

Vol. II, rV. International Bela- 
TlONB ( a lecture delivered in Japan ). 
When all my doors are open. 

The Song Bird. 


• Titles or first lines of POEMS vriU be in ttolics. ABTI0IE8, 8TOBIBB and 
DBAMAS.will be in romm, the nature of the last two being indicated in braokets.--J!d. 
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5iJ 


NOTBS ( Some pages from the 
Poet’s travel diary ). 

Vol. Ill, I. The Voice op Huma- 
KITY ( an address at Milan, Italy ). 

To Italia- 

The Skeleton. 

Notes and Comments ( an 
address to the Indian Community in 
Japan ). 

Rabindranath’s Farewell to 
Milan. 

The Soul op the East ( an 
address to the Japanese passengers 
on hoard the S. S. Suwa-Maru ). 

Vol. m, II. The Indian Ideal op 
Mabriagb. 

With a Orayid Scheme in Mind* 

The Cleanser ( Satyendranath 
Dutit’s ‘Scavenger' in Rabindra- 

nath’s translation ). 

Notes and Comments ( a dis- 
course in South America on Christ- 
mas morning ). 

Deshbandhu Chittabanjan Das 
( a memorial note autographed ). 
There are sufferings, etc. (a few 
lines on the significance of suffering ). 

Rabindranath's Last Tour ( a 
report of interview by the Free 
Press of India ). 

Vol. in, III. Judgment. 

Com my Lover. 

Red Oleanders ( author’s inter- 
pretation of the drama ). 

1S26 

Vol. Ill, IV. The Philosophy op 
OUR People ( Presidential address 
at the Indian Philosophical 
Congress )• 

The Wreath of Victory. 

42 


Notes and Comments. 

Vol. IV, I. The Meaning op Art. 
April. 

The Message. 

Farewell address to Prop. 
Carlo Formiohi. 

Vol. IV, II. The Rule op the 
Giant. 

Take My Lute, Master. 

Notes and Comments. 

Vol. IV, III. A Poet’ s School. 
Salutation. — tr. B. Thomson. 
Notes and Comments ( from a 
letter to C. F. Andrews ). 

Rabindranath Tagore’s Inter- 
view WITH Signora Salvadori. 
1927 

Vol. IV, IV. Fire-flies. 

SWAMI Sraddhananda (transla- 
tion of a memorial speech at Santi- 
niketan ). 

Vol. V, I. The Dancing Girl’s 
Worship (drama : “Natir Puja”). 

To Bvddha on His Birthday ( the 
original song also given in Devnagari 
and Bengali script ). 

Notes and Comments. 

Vol. V, II. The Principle op 
Literature (from“S5hityer Pathe”). 
Vol. V, u. Notes and Comments 
( Presidential address on Inter- 
national Co-operators’ Day, Cal- 
cutta ). 

Some Letters ( two letters in 
reply to J. T. Sunderland and Henry 
Barbusse ). 

Letters Written on the way 
to Java (four letters, in translation). 
Vol. V, III. Soffie Poems, 

Biiurmga ( The Danoe of the 
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Seasons : prologue to a musical play). 

Visva-Bharati Bulletin : Our 
Founder-President in Malaya 

(report of his tour and his talks). 

1928 

Vol. V, IV. Letters prom Java. 
Vol. VI, I. do 

Vol. VI, II. do 

BaUL Songs ( introduction to a 
collection of Baul songs ). 

Vol. VI, III. Letters prom Java 
Salutation to Aravinda — 
tr. K. 0. Sen. 

Notes and Comments. 

Ram Mohan Roy ( an address 
on the occasion of the Brahmo 
Centenary ). 

1929 

Vol. VI, IV. Letters from Java. 

He mbr Chitta, 

tr. Indira Devi Choudhurani. 

The Next World ( report of 
a conversation vrith the Poet ). 

Notes and Comments. 

The Function op Library 
( address at the All India Library 
Conference ). 

Vol. VU, I & II. Message to the 
Parliament of Religions, 1929. 
The Philosophy of Leisure. 
Message op Farewell to 
Canada. 

Ideal op Education (an address 
to the Concordia, Tokyo, 1929). 

India and Europe ( an inter- 
view given at Canada, May, 1929 ). 

Rabindranath’s visit to 
Canada and Japan ( includes 
a long summary, by Canadian 
Press, of the Poet’s lecture on 


“The Principles of Literature’’ ; 
his statement to a representative of 
2%6 Japan Adviser at Tokyo on the 
11th May, 1229 ; an interview at 
Honolulu : an interview with a Chi- 
nese Delegation at Tokyo- ) 

A Letter ( to a European lady ). 
Vol. VII, m. We are borne in the 
arms of the ageless light ( composed 
for the opening day celebrations 
of the Indian College, Montpellier, 
Prance ). 

Five Elements ( introductory 
chapter to “Panchabhut") tr. Author, 
Gleanings from Letters— 

1930 

Vol. VII, IV, President’s Tour in 
Canada ( extracts from Dalhousie 
Review, July 29 ). 

Vol. VIII, I & II. Letters prom 
Russia, tr. H. Sanyal. 

Rabindranath Tagore in 
Russia (includes report of interviews, 
replies to addresses of welcome, 
several talks and comments on Soviet 
activities ). 

Vol. VIII, III. International 
Goodwill. 

Meeting op the East and West. 

Birthday Message from the 
Poet ( on the occasion of bis seven- 
tieth birthday celebrations ). 

1931 

Vol. VUI, IV. Message to the 
Society op Friends. 

The First and Last Prophets 
OP Persia. 

The Educational mission op 
the Visva-Bhabati. 
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NEW SERIES 

1935 

Vol. 1 , 1 . Where the mind is with- 
out fear (autographed ). 

Abt and tbadition. 

The Kopai. 

The Santal Woman. 

The function of Literatubb 
( from “SShitya** — tr, Surendranath 
Tagore ). 

Vol I, II And this is an endless 
wonder, 

Kalidasa. 

The Changing Age ( “Kslsn- 

tar'* ) 

My heart feels shy, 

Vol I, III Ebligious Education. 

Farewell, My friend ( concluding 
poem of "Shesher Eabita” ). 

The Material of Literature 
( from “SShitya”; tr. S. N. Tagore), 

1936 

Vol. I, IV. The Judging op 
Literaturb( from "Sahitya" ; 
tr. S. N. Tagore ). 

In the spring time ( “Bithika” )• 
rim ash me, mother ( “Si^u 
BholSnSlih” ). 

Vol. II, I, The Great and the 
SMALL ("Ohhoto 0 Boro’’— 
tr. S.N. Tagore). 

I cannot remernber my mother. 
The Sense op Beauty ( from 
“Sahitya" — tr. S. N. Tagore ). 

Vol. II, II. Universal Literature 
( from “Sahitya” — tr. S. N- Tagore). 
Along Time’s Chariot Path. 
Laughter ( from “Panohabhut” 
tr. 8. N. Tagore. ) 

Vol.II, m. The Philosophy op 


Literature ( from“SBhityer Pathh’’ 
tr. S. N. Tagore ). 

Scientific Curiosity ( from 
“Panohabhut” — tr. S. N. Tagore ). 

1937 

Vol, II, IV. The Meaning op a 
Poem ( from “Panohabhut” — 
tr. S. N. Tagore). 

Each and Dbbjani { Dramatic 
Poem — tr. K. B. Kripalani). 

Journey in Persia— 
tr. S. N. Tagore, 

A Prayer. 

Vol. Ill, I. ADDRESS AT THE 
Parliament op Eeligions. 

The Nexus op Beauty ( from 
“Panohabhut” — tr. S. N. Tagore). 

China and India ( address at 
the opening of the Chinese Hall at 
Santiniketan, April 14, 1937 ). 

To Africa. 

The Qift—tr. K. C. Sen. 

Vol. Ill, II, Journey to Persia. 
Exchange of gifts. 

Substance and form ( from 
“Panohabhut” — tr. S. N. Tagore ). 
Vol. 111,111. Man and Woman (from 
“Panohabhut” — tr, S. N. Tagore ). 
Awakening 

Mahatma Gandhi ( A speech at 
Gandhiji’s birthday celebrations, 
Santiniketan — tr. S. N. Tagore ). 

To the Painter. 

1938 

Vol. Ill, IV. A Fantasia on 
Poetry ( from “Panohabhut”— 
tr. S. N. Tagore ). 

Ohandalika ( drama— 
tr. £. B. Kripalani ). 

A Letter. 
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^28 

Vol. IV, I. Worshippers of Buddha. 
An Imprecation. 

Visitation — tr. K. Eoy. 

Vol. IV, IL On thb Way to 
Japan — tr. Indira Devi Chowdhurani. 
Birthday— tr. K. Boy. 

An Address ( to newly admitted 
students at Santiniketan ). 

Vol. IV, III. Betrihution. 

The Outcast — tr. K. Eoy. 

On the way to Japan ( Cont. )— 
tr. Indira Devi Chowdhurani. 

Poet to Poet (full text of corres- 
pondence between Yone Noguchi and 
the Poet on the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict ). 

The Kanchan Tree, — tr. K. Eoy. 
Sir Jagadis ( Presidential ad- 
dress at the first death anniversary of 
J. 0. Bose, Bose Institute, Calcutta, 
November 30, 1938 ). 

1939 

Vol. IV, IV. Tasher Desk 
or Kingdom of Cards ( drama ). 
tr. K. B. Kripalani. 

Vol. V, 1. Parisodh — tr. K. Eoy. 

logu, the Gardener — tr. K. Eoy. 
Vol. V, II. Stray Thoughts 
Ebcallbd. 

Shbshbr Kabita ( Novel— 
tr. E. E. Kripalani and K. Eoy ). 
Vol. V,BI. Desire for a Human Soul. 


Antardevata ( a sermon at 
Santiniketan Mandir, Deo. 28, 

1939 — tr. A. Chakravarty ). 

1940 

Vol. V, IV. Satyam (a lecture in 
China, 1924 ; previously published ). 
Vol. VI, I. Charlie Andrews ( an 
address at Santiniketan Mandir, in 
memory of C. P. Andrews, April ' 6, 

1940 — tr. M. Sykes. ) 

Two Poems. 

Birthday — tr. K. Eoy. 

Eural England ( extract from 
a letter, 1913 — tr. A. Chakravarty ). 
Vol. VI. II. Sakuntala : Its Inner 
Meaning. 

My Boyhood Days ( "Chhele- 
bela" — tr. M. Sykes ). 

Vol. VI, HI. Atonement — 
tr. K. Boy. 

Four Poems ( written during 
convalescence, 1940 ). 

My Boyhood Days ( Cont. ) 

1941 

Vol. VI, IV. The Bird-Mm — 
tr. K. Eoy. 

Civilisation and Progress 
( from "Talks in China” ). 
Indictment— tr. K. Eoy. 

Gandhi Maharaj — tr. the Author. 
Mukta-Dhara ( drama— tr. M. 
Sykes )• 



USt OF TAGORE’S WRITINGS IN THE 
MODERN REVIEW ( 1910-1941. ) 


1910 

Feb. The Hungry Stones ( short 
story ) ; tr. Paiuialal Bose. 

1911 

Jm. The Postmaster (short story); 
tr. Debendranath Mitra. 

Feb. Sakuntala ; its inner mean- 
ing ; tr. Jadunath Sarkar. 

Mar. The Future of India. 
tr. S. D. Vanna. 

Jawnakatha* (from ‘‘^i4u") ; 
tr. Ajitkumar Ghakravarty and A. E. 
Coomaraswami. 

Apr. The Eisb and Fall of the 
Sikh Power ; tr. Jadunath Sarkar. 

Biday OR FAREWELL. ( from 
“Si4u”) tr. Author & A. K. Coomara- 
swami. 

May. Fruitless Cry ; — 
tr. Lokendranath Palit. 

The Impact of Europe on 
India tr. Jadunath Sarkar. 

Jme. Baja and Bani (short story); 
tr, Kesbabchandra Banerjee. 

July. The Impact of Europe on 
Inhia ( contd. ); tr. Jadunath Sarkar. 
Aug. The Death of a Star (“TSrakSr 
£.tmahatya”) tr. L. Palit. 

Sept. Beauty and Self-control ; 
tr. Jadunath Sarkar. 

My Father’s Fbme — 
tr, Maud McCarthy. 


Moo . The Innocent Injured 
( short story ) ; tr. Eeshab Chandra 
Bannerjee. 

Dec. Victorious in Defeat (short 
story (“Jai ParBjay’’) ; tr. Jadunath 
Sarkar. 

1912 

Jan. The Cabuliwallah ( short 
story ); tr. Sister Nivedita. 

Feb. To the Ocean ( "Samudrer 
Prati” ) ; tr.B. V. Mukherjee. 

The far off ( “Ami Ghanchala 
Hey” ) ; tr. S- V. Mukherjee. 

Mar. India’s Epic ; tr. Jadunath 
Sarkar. 

Apr. Sparks from the Anvil 
( epigrammatic verses ). 

June Woman’s Lot in East 
& West ; tr. Jadunath Sarkar. 

The Supreme Night (short story : 
“Ek BStri”); tr. Jadunath Sarkar. 
Sept. The Infinite Love — 
tr. by the Author. 

The Small — tr. by the Author. 
7outh — tr. by the Author. 

Oct. The Eivbr Stain ( short 
story : “GhSter EathS” ); 
tr. Jadunath Sarkar. 

Nov. Inutile— tr, by the Author. 

Dec. The Spring-head of Indian 
Civilisation ; tr. Jadunath Sarkur. 

Adamant ( short story ) ; 
tr. Jadunath Sarkar. 


* ntics of Boena ate is italics. 
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1913 

Apr. Each Conflict ( address 
delivered at the Congress of the 
National Federation of Eeligious 
Liberals held at Boohester, New 
York ). 

June. Communal Life in india : 
tr. Jadunath Sarkar. 

July. The Bblation of the 
Universe and the Individual 
( address delivered in London ). 

Atig. My Interpretation of 
Indian History ( “Bharatbarsher 
ItihSsher DbSrS ) ; tr. Jadunath 
Sarkar. 

Sept. My interpretation of 
Indian History ( cont. ) 

Oct. Kalidas, the Moralist ; 
tr. Jadunath Sarkar. 

Nov. Poems — tr. by the Author. 

Dec. The Stage (“Bangamancha”) ; 
tr. S. N. Tagore. 

1914 

Jan. Eyesore ( novel, “Chokher 
BSli” ) ■, tr. S. N. Tagore. 

( Serialised : concluded in December 
issue ). 

Dec. Poems. 

1915 

Jan. My Heart is on Fire ( "Tumi 
je surer Agun” ). 

jFef). Santiniketan ( The School 
Song ). 

July. A Peace Hymn from TheAtharva 
Veda ( To Baroness B. Suttner ) ; 
tr. Babindranath Tagore. 

Oct. Unity in Diversity. 

1916 

Jan. My Bbminiscbnobs 

( "Jibansmritr ; fr. S. N. Tagore. 


Serialised ; concluded in the December 
issue ). 

Fd>. Ahalya "Ahalyar Prati”. 

Thb Cycle of Spring ( synoposis ). 
Apr. Mashi ( short story ) ; 
tr. W. W. Pearson. 

Indian Students and Western 
Teachers. 

A Prayer. 

Oct. The Song of the Defeated. 

1917 

Jan. Letters ( “Chhinna Patra” ; 
tr. S. N. Tagore. Serialised ; concluded 
in the August issue ). 

May. GieibalA ( short story ; 
“Manbhanjan" ; tr. by the Author ). 
June. The Spirit op Japan. 

The Lost Jewels ( short story : 
"Manihara” ; tr. W. W. Pearson). 

The Sunset of the century 
( “Satabdir Surya” ). 

July. The Nation. 

A Shattered Dream (short story 
“DurSsha;” : tr. 0. F. ANDREWS, 
with the help of the author ). 

Aug. The Editor ( short story : 
“SampSdak ” ; tr. W. W. Pearson, 
with the help of the author ). 

Sept. The Day is come 
( “Desha desha nandita kari” ). 

Thou Shalt Obey ("KartSr 
lobhSy Karma” ) tr. 8. N. Tagore. 
Oct. The Medium op Education 
( "SikshSr Bahan” ) tr. S. N. Tagore. 
Nov. The Conclusion ( short story 
"Samapti” tr. C. F. Andrews ). 

Dee. Thb Small and thb Great 
("Chhoto O Bado”) tr. 8.N. 
Tagore. 

In Thb Night ( short story 
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"Nisithi” ) tr, W. W. Pearson, 
with the help of the author. 

To India ( from “Naibedya” ) 
tr. W. W. Pearson & E. E. Speight. 

Song ("MStri mandira punya 
angana” ) tr. Prof. Manomohan 
Ghose. 

1918 

Ian. Four Poems ( Elusive ; 
Adventure ; Eeokless ; Spring ; ) 
Autumn (“Aji hemanter santi”) 
tr. W. W. Pearson 

Freedom ( “Mukta karo, mukta 
karo”. ) 

At Home and Odtsidh ( Novel : 
“Ghare-BSire”, later published by 
Macmillan & Co\ as The Home and 
the World. Serialised : concluded 
in the December issue ). 

India’s Prayer. 

Feb. Victory to thee, Builder of 
India's Destiny ( translation of the 
famous national song, Jana gana 
mana ... by the Author). 

March. Despair not (“Tor 5pon jSne 
cbhSrbe tore"). 

The Parrot’s Training ( allego- 
rical satire on education ). 

Apr. The Captain will come to his 
helm. 

Speak to me my friend of him. 
June. The Conqueror. 

The Meeting op the East & 
THE West. 

July. At the Gross Eoads. 

Sepf. The Object and Subject op 
A Story) ( In answer to the letter of 
a lady criticising "Qhare-Buire” or 
“At Home and Outside" ) 

Oct. Hope. 


Nov. Vernacular por the m. a. 
Degree ( a letter ). 

1919 

May. The Message op the Forest. 
June. Mother’s Prayer ( dramatic 
poem “GandhSrir Abedan” ). 

July. Letters prom an Onlooker 
tr. S. N- Tagore. 

Letter to Eomain Holland 
( I n reply to M. Holland’s letter ). 

Aug. Trial op the Horse ( allego- 
rical satire ). 

Sept. The Hunaway ( short story ). 
tr. S. N. Tagore. 

Nov. Autumn-Festival ( drama, 
"Sarodotsab” ). 

1920 

Jan. A Letter on Aubobindo 
Ghosh ( With reference to Jadunath 
Sarkar’s review of The Home & the 
World. 

Prayer. 

Apr. Kabna and Kunti ( dramatic 
poem ). 

June. Towards the Future. 

July. The Trial (drama : “Lakhsmir 
Pariksha"). 

1921 

Mar. On Constructive Work 
( a letter ). 

Apr. Our Swadeshi Samaj : 
tr. S. N. Tagore. 

A Cry fob Peace. 

On British Mentality in 
Hblation to India ( a letter ). 

May. The Way to get it Done. 
tr. S. N. Tagore. 

Letters. 

June. East and West in Greater 
India, tr. S. N. Tagore. 
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Aug. Lbttbrs. 

Sept. East and West. 

Letters. 

The Song. 

Oet. The Hidden Treasure ( short 
story ) tr. W. W. Pearson. 

Letters PROM Abroad. 

The Call op Truth 
Nov. The Union op Cultures. 

Letters prom Abroad. 

Deo. The Modern Age. 

Letters From Abroad. 

1922 

Jan. Letter prom the Atlantic. 
Letters from Abroad. 

Feb. A Story in Four Chapters 
( short novel : “Chaturanga” ). 
Letters prom Abroad. 

Mar. A Story in Four Chapters 
( Contd ). 

Apr. A Story in Four Chapters 
( C ontd ). 

Pilgrim ( from “BalSkS” ). 

May. A Story in Four Chapters. 
( Contd ), 

The Waterfall 
{ drama, “MuktadbSrS” ). 

June. Letters prom Abroad. 
July. Letters from Abroad. 

( Inolndes translation of a 
poem “Woman' ). 

Aug. Letters prom Abroad. 

Sept. Picture ( from BalSkS ). 
ir. K. 0. Sen. 

Nm). I kawe loved this world's fade 
( from BalSkS ). Tr. K. 0. Sen. 
Letters prom Abroad. 

Dec. My Songs they are like moss 
( from “BalSkS” ). 
tr. K. 0. Sen. 


Letters prom Abroad. 

1923 

Jan. to Deo : Gora ( novel ). 

Tr. W. W. Pearson. 

1924 

Jan. The Problem. 

Feb. The Car op Time ( A drama 
in one act reproduced from the . 

V. B. Quarterly ). 

Aug. The Fourfold Way op India. 
Oct. The Schoolmaster, 

1925 

Jan. To The People of Japan. 
Mar. Tempest. 

Apr. The Place op Science 
( Farewell Lecture at Japan ). 

May. Truth. 

To THE Child. ( Spoken at Kyoto 
Girl’s College ). 

My School ( Lecture in Japan ). 
The Death Traffic ( the original 
Bengali written in 1881 ). 

June. Getting & Not Getting 
( Translated by the Author from 
paragraphs written by him while on 
his voyage to the West ). 

July. Letters to a Friend 
( To C. F. Andrews ). 

Aug. Letters to a Friend 
( To C. F. Andrews ). 

Sept. Letters to a Friend 
(To C. F. Andrews & W. W. 
Pearson). 

The Cult op the Chabka. 

Dec. Striving for Swaraj. 

1926 

Jan. To Bomain Bolland. 

The Philosophy op our People 
( Presidential Address at the Indian 
Philosopbioal Congress ). 
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Feb. Babindbanath Tagobh and 
Knighthood. 

1927 

Mar. Thb SuDBA HabiT. 

Apr. On the Birthday of Bttddha. 
July. Spring that in my Courtyard. 
( From "Anthology of Modern Indian 
Poetry" ed. Gwendoline Goodwin ), 
Oct. To Java ( Batavia, 1927 ). 

Nov. To Siam ( Bangkok, 1927 ). 

1928 

Feb. Siam. 

May. The Saeaswati Puja in the 
City College Hostel. 

July. The PatbioT ( short story ). 
tr. by the Author. 

Aubobindo Ghosh. 

Sep. Bam Mohan Boy. 

Oct. Message to the World 
League fob Peace. 

Dec. EuBOPB, Asia, and Africa. 

1929 

Feb. Message to the Parliament 
OF Bbligions. 

Address to the Sikh Commu- 
nity IN Canada. ( Beported from 
memory by C. P. Andrews ). 

Aug. A Weary Pilgrim ( a poem 
composed on tbe Pacific Ocean for 
Asabi Shimbun dated S> S. Taiyo 
Maru, May 3, 1929 ). 

Interview to the Newspaper- 
men AT San Francisco ). 

Dec. I know my days will end — 
tr. Indira Devi Cbaudhurani. 

A Prayer. 

tr. Indira Devi Cbaudhurani. 

On taking Oath of Loyalty 
(letter written to Charles Andrews). 

43 


1930 

Jan. Organisations. 

Feb. Wealth & Welfare. 

Dec. My Pictures. 

1931 

Jan. My School ( Interview at 
Moscow ). 

Feb. Vision of life and love. 

Mar. Will Durant’s 
“The Case for India” (review). 

May. Voiceless India. 

( a review of Gertrude Emerson’s 
book “Voiceless India” ). 

June. My Educational Mission. 

The Toy Citadel — 

tr. Nagendranath Gupta. 

July. Princely Pride — 
tr. Nagendranath Gupta. 

Sept. The Soviet System. 

Nov. Address ( to the All Bengal 
Muslim Students conference ). 

To Gautama Buddha 
( written in view of the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihar, Sarnath ). 

1932 

Jan. Poems ( 14 poems ). 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
( translated from the Poet’s Bengali 
speech at Santiniketan on Gandhiji's 
last birthday ). 

Feb. Questions. 

June. To Kalidasa — 

tr. Nagendranath Gupta. 

July. Art ( Address at the 
reception by the Literary Society of 
Tehran, May 1, 1932 ). 

Oct. To Persia. 

Dec. Bural Welfare Methods 
( Comments on “Beview of Bural 
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Welfare Aotivities in India, 1932“ 
by 0. F. Striokland ). 

1933 

Jan, The Victim, 

“BbbhIi India” (review of “Bebel 
India" by H. N. Brailsford ). 

Mar, Bam Mohan Boy 
( Presidential Address at the Bam 
Mohan Boy Centenary inaugnral 
meeting, February 18, 1933 ). 

June, Taqobb to Gandhi 
( Two letters to Mahatma Gandhi ). 
Dec. The Working op the League 
OP Nations ( an interview between 
the Poet and Prof. Zimmern ). 

Asian Oueturad Bapprochb- 
MBNT ( written on 2. 12. 82 with 
reference to a resolution passed by 
the Hindu Mahasabha ). 

1934 

June. OnBdssia. 
tr. Dr. Sasadhar Sinha. 

Aug. Supreme Man ( Beadership 
Lecture at Andhra University. 

Breezy April, Vagrant April. 

Sept. “I am He". (Beadership Lecture 
at Andhra University, 10. 12. 1933 ). 

Moral Warpare. (Message to 
the Society of Friends, Ireland). 

1935 

Jan. Poems. 

June. Question. 

tr. by Hrisbikesh Bbattacbarya. 

July. Today I gain you truly. 

Aug. The Car-Festival. 
tr. by Erishikeah Bhattacharya. 

1936 

Apr. A Person, tr. by the Author. 
Juni, Why Dwive me of My Fate, 


A Poet's Biography. 

Aug. The Solution op the 
Problem ( short story ). 

Communal Decision. ( Presi- 
dental Address at a Calcutta Con- 
ference, 16. 7. 36 ). 

Sept. Outcast ( short story ). 
tr. S. N. Tagore. 

Oct. False Hopes ( short story ). 
tr. S. N. Tagore. 

Dec. The Wayfaring Woman 
( short story ) tr. S. N. Tagore. 

1937 

Jan. The Lost Jewel (short story) 
tr. S. N . Tagore. 

F^. Poems ; ( i ) Morning, ( ii ) The 
Night Lamp—ir. Lalit Mohan 
Cbatterjee. 

Apr. Beligion op the Spirit and 
Sectarianism (Address at Sri Bam- 
Krishna Centenary Parliament of 
Beligions ). 

The Music op the Wings. 
tr. Arabinda Bose. 

May. China and India. ( Address 
at the opening of Cheena-Bbavana at 
Santiniketan. 

June. Birthday. 

Sept. Insult to Man’s Humanity, 
AND Penal Excess ( Address at 
Santiniketan on Andamans Day ). 
tr. Amiya Chakravarty. 

Dec. Jaqadish Chandra Bose. 

1938 

Jan. Jagadish Chandra Bose 
( Talk to students at Santiniketan. 
tr, S. N. Tagore ). 

June. A Letter to an Indian 
Friend in Japan ( A. M. Sahay ). 
Oct. Letter to Noguchi. 
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New. Letter to Noguchi. 

Dec. Jagadish Ohandba Bose and 
His Institute. 

1939 

July. Diffusion of Education. 
tr. Amal Krishna Makherjee. 

The Congress ( letter to Dr. 
Amiya Ohakravarty ). 
tr. S. N. Tagore. 

Sept. Other Times 
tr. Amal Krishna Mukherjee. 

Address (Mahajati Sadan). 
Nov. Armageddon. ( Letter to 
Dr. Amiya Ohakravarty). 

Dec. The Crisis. ( Letter to 
Dr. Amiya Ohakravarty). 

1940 

Jan. The Indwelling Divinity. 
tr. Dr. Amiya Ohakravarty. 

Pom ( Christmas, 1939 ). 


India’s Problem. 

The Song Bird. 

Apr. My Last Talk in China. 

1941 

Jan. Once you had lent to my eyes, 
tr. the Author. 

Recovery 

tr. Dr. Amiya Ohakravarty. 

That Old Day. 
tr. the Author. 

Art in Education ( Letter to 
H. E. Tai Chi-Tao ). 

Mar. The Great Symphony, 

tr. Amiya Ohakravarty & Kshitish 

Roy. 

May. Birthday, tr. Kshitish Roy. 

Crisis in Civilisation ( Ad- 
dress on the occasion of 80th birth- 
day celebration at Santiniketan). 
June. Sabala — tr. Kshitish Roy. 

Woman thou art blessed — 
tr. Kshitish Roy. 



BOOKS WRITTEN ON TAGORE* 


BENQALI 


TITLE 

AUTHOE 

Jiban>smriti 

Autobiographical 

Gbhele-belS 


Eabya ParikramS 

Ajit Kumar Ghakravarty 

Babindranath 

If 

BabiySnS 

Amarendranath Boy 

Babindranath 

Anil Ghandra Ghosh 

Jiban-Shilpi 

Annada Shankar Boy 

BabindrasShitye BhSrater BSni 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 

JSti Gathan6 Babindranath 

Bharat Ghandra Majumdar 

Baktakarabir Marmakathi 

Bholanath Sen Gupta 

Bealist Babindranath 

Bijoylal Ghattopadhyay 

Bidrohi Babindranath 


BabindrasShitye Fallicbitra * ... 

>t 

ESbye Babindranath 

Biswapati Ghaudhury 

Eabi-Eashmi (I & II Vol. ) 

Gharuohandra Bandyopadhyay 

BanglSr SonSr Chhele 

Dakshinaranjan Majumdar 

Sur 0 Sangati 

Dhurjatiprasad Mukhopadbyay 

Eabindraiiath 

Gayatri Devi 

Kabi Babindranather Bisitva 

Induprakash Bandyopadhyay 

Cbheleder Babindranath 

Jaminikanta Some 

Babindranath 0 Hirendranath 

Jatish Ghandra Mnkhopadhyay 

Babindranath 

Jogendranath Gupta 

Eabindra Babindranather Sdarsha ... 

Jogesh Ghandra Burman Boy 

MSnush Babindranath 

Kanan Bihari Mukhopadhyay 

BabindrakBbya Path 

Kazi Abdul Wadud 

GitSnjalir BhSbdhSrS 

Krishna Bihari Sen 

SamasSmayik Eabir Ghokhe 
Babindranath 

Jatin Bagohi and others 


* This bibliography does not claim to be exhaustive. We have mentioned only suoh 
books as were within our reach in the Santiniketan Library. The readers will oblige us by 
drawing our notice to books not included in the above lists.-*i!r(I. 
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TITLE 

Babindra PratibbS 
Babindranather ESbya 
BabindrasShityer BhumikS 
Babindrajibani ( Vols. I & II ) 
Babindragrantbapan ji 
Babindra Barshapanji 
Babindrak&by aprabEha 
Babindranath 
Jayanti Utsarga 
Kabi Prasasti 

Kabi Paricbiti 
Kabir Swapna 

Babindra Sahityer Pariohaya 
Babindra SSdhana 
Babindranatb 
BabidipitE 

SarbabSrEr Dristit^ Bnssiar Gbit hi ... 
Qitanjalir SamSlocbanE 


AUTHOB 

Maulavi Ekramuddin 
Nandalal Bhattaoharya 
Niharranjan Boy 
Prabhat Kumar Mukbopadbyay 

i> 

Pramatbanath Bishi 
Priyalal Das 

Babindra Parichaya SabhU 
Babindra Jayanti Chhaira ChhUtri 
Utsav Parishad 
Babindra Parishad 
Badhaoharan Das 
Sachin Sen 
Shibkrisbna Datta 
Subodh Chandra Sen Gupta 
Surendranath Dasgupta 
Swadeshranjan Das 
Upendra Kumar Kar 


HINDI 


Babindra-Darshan ... Sukhsampat Bai Bhandari 

Bavindra KavitE-KEnan. ... Suryakanta Tripathi 

ENGLISH 

My Bominiscences — Autobiographical. 

My Boyhood Days — ,, 

Babindranath Tagore*~“Erne8t Bhys. 

The Golden Book of Tagore — edited by Bamananda Ghatterjee. 
Babindranath Tagore ( His Life and Work ) — Edward Thompson, 
Babindranath Tagore ( Poet A Dramatist ) — Edward Thompson. 
Philosophy of Babindranath — S. Badhakrishnan. 

Tagore's Mysticism— Sybil Baumer. 

Sir Babindranath Tagore : A study of his later works — 

K. S, Bamaswami Sastri. 

Babindranath Tagore, His religious, social and political Ideals — 

Taraknath Das. 
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Babindranath Tagore — Basanta Kumar Roy. 

Political Philosophy of Rabindranath — Sachin Sen. 

Babindranath and Bergson — Sisir Kumar Maitra. 

Rabindranath Tagore : His personality and work — V. Lesny. 
Santiniketan : The Bolpur School of Rabindranath Tagore — 

W. W. Pearson. 

Rabindranath ( His Mind and Art )“-Kumudnath Das. 

Rome impressions about Sir Rabindranath Tagore and his Works — 

T. B. Ganesa Iyer. 

Babindranath and his Poetry — K. Vaikunta Rao. 

Babindranath as seen through his “Gardener*' — Govind Balwant Makody. 
The Message of Rabindranath — C. Virabhadradu. 

Studies in Rabindranath's Prosody — Amulyadhan Mukhopadhyaya. 
Peculiarity in the imagery in Rabindranath Tagore's poems — 

Sarasilal Sarkar. 

Arnold, Browning and Rabindranath — Amulya 0. Aikat. 

The Women of Tennyson and Browning with Glimpses from 
Rabindranath — Ramaprasad Mukherjee. 

HUNGARIAN 

Rabindranath Tagore — Baktay Ervin. 

GERMAN 

Rabindranath Tagore— Heinrich Meyer-Benfey. 

Rabindranath Tagore als Mensch, Dichter and Philosoph — 

Emil Engelhardt. 

DUTCH 

Babindranath Tagore’s Opvoeding’s idealen — Noto Soeroto. 

PORTUGUESE 

Shantinikeban — E. Tuddella de Castro. 

FRENCH 

La Pens6e de Babindranath Tagore — Susbil Chandra Mitter. 

Tagore Eduoateur-— E* Pieozynska. 

ITALIAN 

La Poesia di Rabindranath Tagore — Eduardo Taglialatela. 

Un Poeta Indiano ( Babindranath Tagore ) — Enrico Oastelnuovo, 

CHINESE 

A Biography of Babindranath Tagore — Cheng Chen^To. 

Tagore and his Pfailosopby***FeDg Fei* 



WHO’S WHO AMONG THE 
CONTRIBUTORS 

EAMANANDA CHATTERJI, m.A. — the doyen of Indian journaliats ; 
Founder and Editor of the Modern Beview and Prabasi ; has presided over 
several all- India conferences. 

HIBENDBANATH DATTA, M. A., B. L., v, R. s. — Vice-President, 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, the premier literary association of Bengal ; Vice- 
President, National Council of Education ; Vice-President, Visva-Bharati ; 
Vice-President, International Theosophical Society ; well-known author of 
several books mostly in Bengali, dealing with the Upanishads, the Vedanta, 
the Gita, etc. ; delivered Kamala Lectures of Calcutta University for 1940. 

Dr. J. H. COUSINS ( Kulapati Jayaram ^—author of many books on 
art, philosophy, and education ; along with AB and Yeats, initiated the 
well-known Irish literary movement. Settled in South India since 1915 : 
now art-adviser to the government of Travancore ; was a visiting professor 
at Santiniketan for some time. 

CHEN LI-FU — Minister of Education, National Government of 
China ; well-known poet and scholar in Chinese. 

DIIURJATIPRASAD MUKERJI, M. A. — Lecturer in Economics and 
Sociology, Lucknow University ; author of several books in English on 
Sociology and Economics ; critic and novelist of repute, connoisseur of 
classical Indian music ; closely connected with artistic and literary move- 
ments of the country ; published two books on Tagore’s Music. 

INDIBA DEVI CHAUDHURANI, B. A.,— wife of Pramathanath 
Chaudhury and daughter of Satyendranath Tagore ; well-known Bengali 
writer ; a distinguished connoisseur of Indian music. 

Dr. S. K. MAITBA, M. A., Ph. D. — Head of the Department of 
Philosophy and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Benares Hindu University. 

ANNADASANEAB BAY, l.o.S. — author of a six-volume novel in 
Bengali entitled SatyHsatya ; has published several volumes of prose and 
verso. 

Dr. AMIYA OHAKRAVARTY, M.A., D. Phil. ( Oxon. )— literary 
secretary to Rabindranath Tagore and professor of English at Visva-Bharati 
from 1926 to 1933. Appointed Senior Besearch Fellow at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, 1937 to 1910. Joined English Department, Calcutta University, 
1911. Published a book on Dynasts and Post-war English Poetry. 
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Dr. BADHAKAMAL MUKHERJI, M. a., ph. D.— Head of the 
Department of Economics and Sociology, Lucknow University ; author of 
numerous publications in the two subjects on which he is an authority ; 
co-operating editor of “International Journal of Sociology and Social 
Bosearoh'^ member of L'Institut International de Sociologie. 

BUDDHADEVA BOSE, M. A. — well-known author in Bengali ; 
works include poetry, criticism, short stories, novels, essays, etc. ; active 
participant in now movements in Bengali Literature. Founder and Editor of 
KavitU, a review devoted entirely to poetry and literature. 

Dr. P. GUHA THAKURTA. M. A. f Harvard ), Ph . D. ( Lond. )— 
author of Bengali Drama ; Modern Biography ; and several other books 
both in English and Bengali. Some time reader in English, Lucknow 
University and Asst. Editor, Hindustan Times, Delhi ; now publicity officer, 
Indian Tea-market Expansion Board. 

PRAMATHANATH CHAUDHURY, Bar-at-law— novelist, story- 
writer and essayist of repute ; Founder and Editor of Sahuj Patra, wliich 
did much to modernise the form and spirit of Bengali language and 
literature, and to which Rabindranath Tagore was a regular contributor. 

Dr. STELLA KRAMRISOH, Ph. D. — For some time Lecturer in Art, 
Visva-Bharati ; at present Lecturer in Indian Art, Calcutta University ; 
Lecturer Courtauld Institute, University of London ; author of Indian 
Sculpture ; A survey of Painting in the Deccan ; Principles of Indian Art, 
etc. Editor of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental ArU 
LIN SHEN — President of the Chinese Republic. 

Dr. SBIKUMAR BANERJI, M. A., Ph. D. ( Cal. I-Professor of 
English, Presidency College, Calcutta; sometime Principal, Rajshahi College ; 
author of Wordsworth* s Theory of Poetic Diction ; has published a History 
of the Bengali Novel in Bengali. 

TAI OHI-TAO — President of the Examination Yuan, National Govern- 
ment of China : close collaborator of Dr, Sun Yat-Sen ; exponent of Kuomin- 
tang philosophy ; eminent Buddhist scholar. 

DEWAN CHAND SHABMA, m.a. — Head of the Department of 
English, D. A. V. College, Lahore ; published several books including, The 
Prophets of the East ; Ideals and Beality, etc, 

NALINIKANTO GUPTA — disciple of Sri Aurobindo, inmate of the 
Pondicherry Asrama since 1910 ; scholar, litterateur, critic and poet ; 
exponent of Sri Aurobindo's philosophy ; published several works in English 
and Bengali, including The Yoga of Sri Aurobindo, 

HUMAYUN KABIB, m. a, ( Oxon. ) — was secretary and librarian, 
Oxford Union Society ; actively interested in Indian politics ; one of the 
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organisers of peasant movement in Bengal ; Member, Bengal Legislature ; 
Lecturer, Calcutta University ; published books of verse in Bengali and 
a treatise on Kant and Aesthetics : editor* Chaturanga, a Bengali quarterly. 

PRABODH CHANDRA SEN, M. a.— Senior professor of History and 
Bengali, Daulatpur College ; authority on scientific study of Bengali metrics ; 
edited Kalidasa^s Meghadutavi : published papers on Rabindranath's contribu- 
tion to Bengali metrics. 

MAHAMAHOPADHYAY PANDIT VTDIIUSHEKHAR SASTRI— 
for many years Head of the Research Department, Visva-Bharati ; published 
many learned works on Vedio subjects and on Tibetan Buddhism. Now 
Asutosh Professor of Sanskrit, University of Calcutta. 

Dr. K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, M. A., L>. Litt. ( Madras )— 
Professor of English, Lingaraj College, Belgaum ; publications include 
Lytton Strachey : a critical study ; A Iland-hook of Indian Administra- 
tion ^ etc. 

SACHIN SEN— Asst. Secretary, British Indian Association, Calcutta : 
was secretary to the Hon'ble Sir Provas Chandra Mitter, K. c* s. I., during 
the Second Round Table Conference in London. Works include The political 
Philosophy of Bahindranath and Babindra-SUhityer Par ichay. 

Dr, S, N, DASGUPTA, M. A., rh. D., C. I. E.—Prinoipal, Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College, Calcutta ; sometime lecturer in Cambridge Univer- 
sity ; represented India at different sessions of International Congress of 
Philosophy and also International Congress of Faiths. Author of several 
books on Indian Philosophy and a Treatise on Rabindranath Tagore's 
Poetry. 

GuBDIAL Mallik, B. a.— L ecturer in English, Visva-Bharati ; 
scholar and writer of great insight on religious mysticism, 

K8HITIMOHAN SEN SASTRI, M. A.,— Head of the Research 
Department, Visva-Bharati ; recognised authority on mediaeval mysticism ; 
published several works on mediaeval saints. 

EZRA POUND— Leader of the American Imagist School of Poetry. 
Author of several books of verse, most notable being the Cantos. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL— Well-known authority on mysticism. Has 
published many books on the subject including Mysticism : A Study in the 
Nature and Development of Mail's Spiritual Consciousness. Co-translator 
with Rabindranath Tagore of One Hundred Poems of Kabir. 

PEOBHAT^KUMAB MU KHERJEB— Librarian of Visva-Bharati and 
Lecturer in History. Author of a two-volume biography in Bengali of 
Rabindranath Tagore : has recently edited an Encyclopaedia of Knowledge 
for boys in Bengali- 
44 



BOOKS BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

MY BOYHOOD DAYS 

In inimitable language the Poet recreates the picture of 
his early days in the midst of one of the most 
gifted families of all times. 

ALREADY IN THE SECOND EDITION 

Profusely illustrated : Artistically bound in board and cloth. 
Rupees Two only. ( Postage extra ). 


CHITRALIPI 

AN ALBUM OF 

PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS 
By 

BABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Commentaries by the Poet in English and Bengali Verse. 
Printed in the Poet’s Autograph. 

Plates mounted on thick antique paper : 

Bound in thick board and swadeshi cloth. 

Price Rupees 4/8 per copy. 


CRISIS IN CIVILIZATION 

The Poet’s Message on the Bengali New Year’s Day 
Four Annas only ( Inclusive of Postage ). 


MAHATMAJI AND DEPRESSED HUMANITY 

Written during Mahatmaji’s epic fast. 

Annas Twelve only. 


Kabindranatb*s books in Bengali, Hindi 
and English are available at 


VISVA-BHARATI BOOKSHOP 
a, COLLEGE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 








SONG* 


Bj Rabindranath Tagore 

In front lies the ocean of peace. 

Launch the boat, Helmsman. 

You will be the comrade ever, 

Take O take him in your lap. 

In the path of the Infinite 

will shine the Dhruva-tara.X 
Giver of Freedom, your forgiveness, your mercy 

Will be wealth inexhaustible in the eternal journey. 
May the mortal bonds perish. 

May the vast universe take him in its arms. 

And may he know in his fearless heart 
The Great Unknown. 


• The above is an English rendering by Dr. Amiya Ohakravarty of the original 
Bengali song of which the first line is .... The song was composed by 

the Poet on December 8, 1989, while he was conducting the rehearsals of a now stage version 
of his famous play Ddk-ghar ( The Post-Office ). The song was intended to be sung by 
the Poet himself in the last scene after Amal’s death. When the rehearsals were abandoned 
owing to the Poet’s indisposition, he expressed the wish that the song should be used after 
his own death. It was accordingly never published and was sung for the first time at the 
Memorial Service in the Mandir at Santiniketan on 7 August, 1941. 

t The bright Pole-star which in the Bengali word Dhnwa carries the significance 
of steadfastneiB and unfailing guidance. 



LAST POEM* 


Bj Rabindranath Tagore 


You have covered the path of your creation 
in a mesh of varied wiles, 

Thou Guileful One. 

Deftly have you set a snare of false beliefs 
in artless lives. 

With your deceit 

you have left your mark on Greatness 

taking away from him the secrecy of night. 

The path your star lights for him 

is the translucent path of his heart, 
ever illumined by a simple faith. 

Though tortuous outside 
it is straight within, 
that is his pride. 

Though men call him futile, 

in the depth of his heart he finds truth 
washed clean by the inner light. 

Nothing can cheat him ; 

he carries to his treasure-house 
his last reward. 

He who easefully could bear your wile, 
receives from your hands 

the right to everlasting Peace. 


• The original Bengali poem ( CSptlH ^ . . . . ) the very last composed by 
him, of which the above is an English rendering, was dictated by the Poet a few hours 
before his operation in the morning of 80th July, 1941. He was not, however, satisfied 
with it and expressed a desire to revise it afterwards. This desire was never fulfilled. 



A LETTER FROM JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


From 

Jawaharlal Nehru, 

District Jail, 

Dehra Dun. August 27, 194 L 

To 

Krishna Kripalani, 

Santiniketan, Bengal* 

My dear Krishna, 

Just a month ago you wrote to me and soon after I received 
the Tagore Birthday Number of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly. I 
liked this Birthday Number very much and some of the pictures 
and articles were good. 

How long ago it all seems ! People must die some time 
or other and Gurudeva could not have lived much longer. And 
yet his death came as a grievous shock to me and the thought 
that 1 would never see his beautiful face and hear his gentle 
voice again oppressed me terribly. Ever since I came to prison 
this thought had haunted me. I wanted to see him once again 
so much. Not that I had anything special to say to him, and 
certainly I had no desire to trouble him in any way. Perhaps 
the premonitions that I was not fated to see him again itself 
added to this yearning. 

However, all that is over and, instead of sorrow, let us 
rather congratulate ourselves that we were privileged to come in 
contact with this great and magnificent person. Perhaps it is as 
well that he died when he was still pouring out song and poem 
and poetry — what amazing creative vitality he had ! I would 
have hated to see him fade away gradually. He died, as he 
should, in the fullness of his glory, 

I have met many big people in various parts of the world. 
But I have no doubt in my mind that the two biggest I have had 
the privilege of meeting have been Gandhi and Tagore. I think 
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they have been the two outstanding personalities in the world 
during the last quarter of a century. As time goes by, I am sure 
this will be recognised, when all the generals and field marshals 
and dictators and shouting politicians are long dead and largely 
forgotten. 

It amazes me that India in spite of her present condition 
( or is it because of it ? ) should produce these two mighty men 
in the course of one generation. And that also convinces me of 
the deep vitality of India and I am filled with hope, and the 
petty troubles and conflicts of the day seem very trivial and 
unimportant before this astonishing fact — ^the continuity of the 
idea that is India from long ages past to the present day. China 
affects me in the same way. India and China : how can they 
perish ? 

There is another aspect which continually surprises me. 
Both Gurudeva and Gandhiji took much from the west and from 
other countries, especially Gurudeva. Neither was narrowly 
national. Their message was for the world. And yet both were 
100^ India’s children, and the inheritors, representatives and 
expositors of her ago-long culture. How intensely Indian both 
have been, in spite of all their wide knowledge and culture ! The 
surprising thing is that both of these men with so much in 
common and drawing inspiration from the same wells of wisdom 
and thought and culture, should differ from each other so 
greatly ! No two persons could probably differ so much as 
Gandhi and Tagore 1 

Again 1 think of the richness of India’s age-long cultural 
genius which can throw up in the same generations two such 
master-types, typical of her in every way, yet representing 
different aspects of her many-sided personality. 

My love to you and Nandita, 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



A STUDENT’S MEMORIES OF GURUDEV 

G. Ramachandtaa 

Memories, pticeless beyond all wotds, illumine my mind. In 
this moment, not of sorrow or pain, but of wonder and per- 
plexity, these memories come upon me and envelop me like 
streams of light. I will not shed a tear. I will not give a sigh. 
That today will be unforgivable profanity. It is not sighs and 
tears that the great passing-away of Gurudev calls forth from 
us. That is the common thing every common death calls for. 
But Gurudev was not a common man. He did not live a 
common life. He has not died a common death. In the Gitanjali 
several years ago when life was yet young with him he had asked 
himself, “What will you offer to death when Death comes and 
knocks at your door ?” He had answered with marvellous and 
noble vision, “Oh ! I will place before him the full and over- 
flowing vessel of my life. 1 will never let him go with empty 
hands." And now in his eighty-first year with the whole world 
as his witness he has literally kept his word to death, that 
tremendous and inescapable fulfilment of all truly great lives. 
To most, death is only an end. It is a mere cutting-off. It is 
darkness after light. But to those like Rabindranath death is 
nothing but a resplendent fulfilment. For such, it has no sting 
whatever. Death comes to them like fruitioning after flowering. 
The flowering may be full of enchanting scents and exquisite 
colourings, but in fruitioning is the more precious and real 
substance of fulfilment. Gurudev has died only to be deathless. 
They say he is dead. I say he cannot die. Death as we 
ordinarily understand it stands defeated. Death as he understood 
it, as the friend and the fulfilment of life, stands proud and 
thrilled at the gift of immortality laid in its hands. “I will place 
before Death the full vessel of my life.” He has now done that. 
Not a small, little, penurious, undeveloped or unrealised life has 
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he now placed in the hands of death. But a mighty, indescrib- 
ably rich, varied and noble, fully-grown, all round, perfectly 
fulfilled, and radiant life has he placed before death. Is it any 
wonder then that Death itself stands awe-struck and humbled 
before the burden of blazing light it must now carry for ever in 
its hands. Therefore let us not weep or sorrow as for a common 
death. Let us rather rejoice. Let us be thankful that such a 
man lived so greatly in our time and has died in such a magni- 
ficent fulfilment. Let us understand at last what a fraud is the 
common concept of death and its terrors. Let us burn to ashes 
the earthly body from which the breath has fled, and scatter the 
ashes to the sun and the winds, knowing that each atom of it 
will leap up again like flaming torches, like great beams of 
deathless light. Let us then ignore death. Let us remember 
Gurudev’s vast and incalculable legacies of dreams and thoughts 
and the countless forms of beauty he created in word and song, 
and the innumerable achievements in which he will live for ever. 
Not in some heaven or other unknown and unknowable place 
will he live for ever. He will live deathlessly here and in this 
great world, under this vast sky which he loved in all its moods 
and tones, in the midst of this endless and radiant Nature which 
he read like an open book, and above all in the minds of the 
millions of men and women who owed so much of their joy and 
their understanding to him, and in the minds of their children 
and children’s children. 

Ever}" great man has his own special background which 
is partly historical and partly his own creation. It is against 
such a special background alone that we can see him at his 
best and greatest. For Rabindranath also there was such a vital 
background. That was Santiniketan. It was there that he 
blossomed to his fullness. It was there that his poems and songs 
rose in an increasing symphony of immortal beauty and immortal 
truth. It was there that he wove the patterns of his dynamic 
philosophy of the unity of mankind cutting across every obstacle 
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of race, nation, creed and caste. It was there that his vision 
of the Visva-bharati was born and nurtured. It is there that his 
ashes will now rest in peace for ever. 

There is in Santiniketan a Sal-avenue. It is to that avenue 
that my mind runs today. There, from the eastern end comes 
a royal figure. Not in any kingly robe or in any external 
decoration does the kingliness lie. It is there in his tall and 
majestic figure. Some Roman or Mughal emperor might have 
had such a figure. He approaches in simple flowing robes which 
cover him from head to foot. His hair is snow-white, and 
yet his gait is unbent and his walking firm. His hands are held 
behind his back. Even from the distance his broad brow rises 
like a great marble dome crowned by the Himalayan snows 
of his hair over his great shining eyes and his nobly moulded 
Aryan nose. There is such serenity flowing from him, such 
peace and self-possession, that you ask, “Is it some Maha Rishi 
of old, re-risen who is approaching ?” And as he approaches 
slowly, you see a smile lighting up his whole face, his eyes 
glowing like stars. Boys and girls of Santiniketan greet him 
with bowed heads and folded hands. He has a smile and a kind 
word for everybody. But the little children do not stand away 
in reverence like the elders. They run to him shouting “Guru- 
dev !” and cluster round him in utter childlike irreverance. With 
the children he will crack joke after joke. There arise peals of 
laughter from among them in which his voice is that of the most 
glad-hearted of children. They lay hands on his robes and pull 
him till he consents to sit somewhere with them in the shade of 
some spreading tree. They ask him questions. He gives them 
answers which make them break into fresh peals of laughter. Then 
suddenly there is silence, for he is telling them a story or singing 
them a song. It is a magic circle. It is the Eden of children. 
Elder students and other men and women of Santiniketan come 
and sit round a little behind the children, and seeing them he will 
say laughingly, “Why are you here, you old people ? This is 
our, the children’s, durbar.” He was so much one of them ! 
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Day aftei day he has come walking in serenity and in 
beauty down that Sal-avenue. Day after day we used to greet 
him there and touch his feet and feel ennobled. That Sal-avenue 
was so full of him in those great days. Those trees can never 
forget him ! They will miss him ! 

It was once a rainy day. There are no class rooms or 
lectufe-halls worth the name in Santiniketan. The classes one 
morning started in passing sunshine. One class of little children 
was going on in the grove behind the library. The rain gently 
started without warning. The children did not want to break 
up the class. The teacher was hesitating. Suddenly there was 
an uproarious voice coming from the side of the library. 
Rabindranath was approaching with an armful of umbrellas, 
shouting, “An umbrella for a song, an umbrella for a song !” 
The children broke up the class at once. They ran to him 
joining in the fun. Gurudev had come to the library in the 
morning and seeing the rain start had gathered all the 
umbrellas in the library verandah without asking anybody’s per- 
mission. And yet, it is this same glad-hearted and child-soulcd 
poet and prophet who has also given us the profoundest philo- 
sophy, and sorrowed deeply over the many tragedies of modem 
civilisation. This was twenty-one years ago. 

Those were the first years after the Visva-bharati University 
was started at Santiniketan. Most of us, the first batch of 
students, were non-cooperators from various Government schools 
and colleges. Most of us were khadi-clad “Gandhi fanatics”. 
I was the head of the gang in those days. Gurudev had in 
those days written some vigorous criticism of the Non-coopera- 
tion programme in the pages of the Modern Keview. We 
were much agitated over it. We were sure Gumdev was 
wrong and Gandhiji right. We argued and shouted. Out 
classes became full of these wordy discussions. We made a 
nuisance of ourselves. The peace of Santiniketan was much 
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disturbed by these controversies conducted with much heat. 
There was also of course a strong student group supporting 
Gurudev’s views. One day I suddenly got a message from 
Gurudev. Professors had told him that I was leading the 
opposition. The message was to the effect that Gurudev 
was glad that plenty of discussions were going on, but that 
he preferred to have some light along with the heat of 
controversy, and that therefore he would advise a full debate, 
and that he also would attend the debate gladly. I confess 
I felt a little nervous. In any other institution I would 
perhaps have been suspended or even dismissed. But our Guru 
was asking for further and fuller discussion 1 That was his 
way with students. A big debate was arranged. Every student 
in Santiniketan attended. A motion was tabled ; “In the opinion 
of this house Mahatma Gandhi’s programme is the right one 
for India.” I moved it before a crowded house. Our side 
let loose a flood of oratory. So did the other side. The 
late Sri Kali Mohan Ghosh thundered at us and defended the 
views of Gurudev with great vigour. Votes were taken. 
We won. Gurudev was all the time sitting apart behind the 
students. He appeared to enjoy the debate very much. He 
joined in the applause for and against the motion whenever it 
broke forth from the students. After the votes were taken Guru- 
dev asked for permission to speak. And he spoke. When he 
spoke it was all light and no heat. He prefaced his talk by saying 
that the debate had given him great joy. “This Santiniketan will 
fail if it fetters your minds or makes you fear ideas. Even if 
every one of you hold an absolutely different view from mine, 
even so Santiniketan will still be your home. It will shelter you. 
Today is the day of my victory because my students have said 
today freely and bravely that I am hopelessly in the wrong. I do 
not admit that I am wrong. But I want you to have the 
courage to say so if that is your conviction. May Santiniketan 
always give you that freedom and courage 1” He spoke for an 
hour. He pleaded against fanaticism. He did not admit that 
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non-cooperation would succeed. It was too negative. It had 
possibilities in certain directions. But it was tending towards the 
same narrow nationalism which in Europe had made civilisation 
into a mockery. It was impossible to reject entirely the progress 
of industrialism which was like a force of nature. Industrialism 
could and ought to be controlled but it cannot be erased. Mere 
asceticism will not lead to freedom. Freedom demanded clear 
understanding of objective realities and not only of moral values. 
Mahatma Gandhi was undoubtedly the greatest moral force in 
India, and hence the greater need to guard against his moral 
dictatorship. 

Rightly did Mahatma Gandhi call Gurudev the “Great 
Sentinel.” What nobler or more courageous Sentinel of the 
human spirit has India produced since Gautama Buddha 2500 years 
ago ! Gurudev’s final words that night still ring in my cars. 
“Do not accept anything because I say so or because it is my view. 
Wrestle with these problems with your own power of reasoning. 
You must fearlessly reject my view if your reasoning does not 
agree with mine. That I am the head of this Institution gives 
me no right to enforce my ideas on you or to curtail your mental 
freedom. It is my duty in Santiniketan to guard the freedom of 
your mind as the most precious thing in the world. That is the 
mission of the Visva-bharati.” Let us think for one moment of 
the thousands of Gurus all the world over seeking to bend the 
mind and will of others to their own mind and will through fear 
and coercion of every kind, and think also with our heads bowed 
in love and reverence unutterable of this great Guru Dev who 
taught us that the value of the freedom of the human mind was 
the greatest value under the sun. Never in all my life have I 
known a man with greater moral courage than Rabindranath. He 
had openly joined issues with Mahatma Gandhi on momentous 
occasions when the whole nation was being swept away by the 
magic of that super-man’s resistless faith and matchless karma 
yoga. From his place as the “Great Sentinel” Rabindranath has 
protected the freedom of the mind in India against every attack. 
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There is one other memory which will also be of value. 
One of the last things I did before I left Visva-bharati was to read 
a paper entitled “Gandhi and Tagore”. That paper contained 
the synthesis which I had built up in my own mind of Gandhi 
and Tagore after careful and prolonged study of both. The 
meeting took place in Uttarayana. Gurudev was also present. 
I think Dr. Formichi of the University of Rome who was then 
in Santiniketan presided. After I read my paper Dr. Formichi 
complimented me and turning to Gurudev asked, half jocularly 
and half seriously, “Now Gurudev, what have you to say on the 
paper ?” Gurudev smiled and said, “Ramachandran has spoken 
of two persons, Gandhi and Tagore. Of the first I claim to know 
something, and of the second so little that I dare not speak about 
him. The Upanisads have said that he who knows himself knows 
every thing. I know very well that I do not know every thing. 
It follows therefore that I do not know myself.” There was a 
round of laughter. Gurudev’s sense of humour was something 
wonderful and his great voice would sometimes roll across 
Santiniketan in laughter of undiluted gladness and good 
humour. 

I will close with the last conversation I had with him in 
his little beautiful mud-hut in Santiniketan, more beautiful than 
the palaces of kings, and yet simple like a hermitage. It was in 
1939 , 1 was on a visit to Santiniketan after several years. He 
asked me about my work, I told him that I had taken a plunge 
into politics, and gave him the story of the struggle for political 
freedom in Travancore. He said to me, “I always knew you 
could not keep away from these struggles. In a sense they are 
vital. In this new era in India our struggle is no longer for 
individual liberation only. It is also for social liberation, but 
these are not contradictory. One cannot exist without the other. 
That is the secret we must now learn. In die struggle for 
collective freedom, however, let us do nothing which will kill 
individual freedom. I am a profound admirer of Soviet Russia, 
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but I have a fear that individual freedom does not as yet blossom 
there. In your politics, never stoop to a lie. Never dishonour 
the man in us and never take a short cut to victory. Victory 
is nothing. But we must reach victory with honour, through 
honour. Put your trust in men, and not only in programmes. 
Our great leader in India, Mahatma Gandhi, is right there. We 
must win only through pure and honourable methods. There 
are two things you must carry with you everywhere as an old 
student of the Visva-bharati. Never give up the freedom of 
mind to friend or foe. Keep the windows of your mind open 
and free. Fanaticism is death to the human mind. And secondly, 
never think of any man, however little he might appear, as 
anything less than a man, a member of the great community of 
mankind, and never, never, as the member of a caste or a com- 
munity or a nation or a race.” I bowed my head and reverently 
touched his feet. His face as he laid his hand on my head shone 
with his affection for an old and humble student. I never saw 
that face again but its radiance will live with me till the end. 

Gurudev is not dead. He cannot die. Let each one of 
us who lighted his or her little lamp at the mighty fountain-fire 
of his deathless soul contribute every day some little thing or 
other which would make that fire bum more and more bright in 
the years to come. 



LAST DAYS WITH GURUDEVA* 


Bj An Asramite 

Thoughts and feelings crowd in upon me in a painful confusion 
as I look back over the last few weeks. It seems unbelievable 
that he from the warmth of whose presence we drew our 
inspiration, our strength, our joy, is no longer with us. We had 
taken that warmth for granted, as we take the warmth of the 
sun for granted — the sun after whom he was so appropriately 
named. Yet we knew that for all his god-like qualities, he was 
but mortal and would one day pass away ; but being too human 
ourselves, the knowledge that the end was inevitable has in no 
way helped to abate the shock. Nor does the knowledge that 
the loss is common to the whole nation make it any the less for 
any one of us. 

As the mind revives and tries to readjust its poise, after 
the first impact of grief has subsided, swarms of memories, 
winged with a variety of sentiments, assail one. Wonder that so 
rare a being, at once so majestic and so exquisite, should 
actually have lived in out midst ; gratefulness that we were 
privileged to be near it and to have listened to its great utterance ; 
shame that we did not sufficiently strive to be worthy of that 
privilege ; regret at innumerable opportunities lost, never to be 
recovered ; anger at our own unworthiness ; self-pity at our 
now orphaned state ; and many other feelings which I cannot 
define. 

And yet indulgence in sorrow is not wholesome, and men 
must learn to subdue it without turning hard-hearted. He taught 
us that lesson over and again, both by his noble words and by 
his own brave example. Durmg the last few months. Death 

• This article originally appeared In the Tagore Memorial Number of the Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette^ We are indebted to the Editor for his courtesy in allowing us to 
reprint it.— 
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had snatched away, one after another, several of his dearest 
companions and associates. Charlie Andrews and Surendranath 
Tagore, Kalimohan Ghosh and Gourgopal Ghosh and that 
exquisite singer of his songs, “Khuku”, — he had loved them all 
and, while they lived, had constantly thought of them. ( How 
touching it was to see him put aside his important literary work 
and turn over the leaves of his books on Homeopathic or 
Biochemic medicines whenever he heard that one of us in the 
asrama was ill ! ) But when news of each death was broken to 
him, he uttered not a word of complaint, withdrew into himself, 
and emerged, unshaken, a tower of strength to us all. 

Far as I gaze at the depth of thy immensity, 

I find no trace there of sorrow or death or separation ; 

Death assumes its aspect of terror 

And sorrow its pain 

Only when, away from thee, 

I turn my face towards my own self. 

So he sang in one of his songs translated by himself after 
Andrews’ death. 

But though we drew our strength from him to the last, 
it was most painful to watch him struggle with his own physical 
suffering. Only those who attended on him day and night 
during those days could have any idea of the ruthless siege which 
the forces of death were slowly laying round him, of the acute 
mental suffering, natural to a sensitive spirit, as he felt his 
marvellous instruments of sight and sound grow feeble from day 
to day, of his battle with his own mind as he resigned himself to 
the condition of physical helplessness in which he lay exposed. 
How poignant and true are the lines written on the day before 
the operation 1 

Sorrow’s dark night, again and again, 

Has come to my door. 

Its only weapon, I saw. 

Was pain’s twisted brow, fear’s hideous gestures 
Preluding its deception in darkness. 
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Whenever I have believed in its mask of dread, 

Fruitless defeat has followed. 

This game of defeat and victory is life’s delusion ; 

From childhood, at each step, clings this spectre, 

Filled with sorrow’s mockery. 

A moving screen of varied fears — 

Death’s skilful handiwork wrought in scattered gloom. 1 

And yet during the whole course of this illness, which 
never really left him since the attack first laid him prostrate in 
September last, not once did he betray signs of morbidity or 
despair, and, what is truly amazing, he never lost his keen 
interest in things and events in the world outside. How excited 
he was when told of Miss Rathbone’s open letter to the Indians. 
His physical condition was causing concern even at that time and 
we were quite frightened of his excitement as he dictated the 
reply. “I do not care,” he said “what our British masters and their 
loyal henchmen in India will think or say about me. I must speak 

out what I feel ” And as he related how he had seen 

half-starved women and children stir up puddles of mud for a 
handful of drinking water, his voice broke down and tears 
streamed down the comers of his eyes. 

Deeply and passionately as he loved and felt for his own 
people, his love and interest were not confined to them. He 
brooded over the outcome of the present war and worried over 
the fate of the innocent millions of all nations who had been 
dragged into the war as its victims, for no fault of their own. 
In particular, his sympathies went out to the Chinese and the 
Russians. He had hopes that the great social experiments of the 
latter would one day change the face of civilization all over 
the earth. Though he rejected much that he found cmde in the 
communist philosophy, he was greatly impressed by the spectacle 
of a civilization the benefits of whose achievements were equally 
enjoyed by all its people. He wished the Russians well in the 
war and was depressed whenever he read of reverses on their 

I. English translation by Dr. Amiya Chakravarty ; — Ed, 
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front. Nor, despite his sympathy with the other side, did he 
ever think of the Germans and the Japanese as the sole and 
unmitigated villains in the drama. The world— he had never 
tired of repeating years before the present burst-up — ^was caught 
in a trap set by certain tendencies in the modern civilization 
which were being encouraged and patronised by the governing 
classes in practically all the countries of the world. The cure 
of the evil must be something more fundamental than merely 
exterminating this people or that. 

In the midst of these big problems and of his own literary 
activity which did not cease till the day of the operation 
in Calcutta, he constantly thought of his beloved Santiniketan 
and its little affairs. How happy he looked when he was told 
that the general kitchen had been thoroughly renovated and 
considerably extended and that under a new manager both the 
cooking and the serving of food had also greatly improved 1 
A few days before he left for Calcutta, he sent for a copy of 
“Subhashitaratna Bhandagaram” from the Library and himself 
marked down the Sanskrit slokas ( even though his eyes troubled 
him a great deal ) and sent for Sj. Nitaibenode Goswami and 
explained to him how he wanted the slokas to be taught to the 
children. Nor did he forget to remind him of the same the day 
before he left. 

Suddenly he asked, “Who is teaching Bengali in the School 
these days ? I hope some one who truly loves literature and 
has a real sense of ras — and not a mere erudite pedant. The 
children must catch the feeling of the sound from the voice of 
the teacher.” He went on to explain how he used to lose himself 
in joy when teaching little children. His voice became hoarse 
as he added, “But I can no longer teach them myself, nor 
supervise.” Immediately he was annoyed with himself and 
murmured, “I don’t know how I have become so weak that I can 
hardly talk without my voice betraying me.” 

He saw to it himself that jars of lozenges or boxes of 
chocolates were always kept in his room at hand for little boys 
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and girls, who never went to his room without coming out 
with one. Not even pariah dogs were excluded from his kindli- 
ness. One of them managed to make himself an honoured 
inmate of Uttarayana by the simple process of seeking shelter 
under his chair. Each morning it would come and obstinately 
stand near him until he touched its head with his hand, when it 
would either sit down near his chair or a little further away. 
Nor did he forget to immortalise that dog in one of his poems. 
Lalu is still fed twice and is as well taken care of as any other pet. 

His sense of humour never deserted him. His nurses and 
attendants will treasure as their greatest reward the kindly witti- 
cisms and pleasantries that he constantly exchanged with them. 
He could never get over his amusement at being fed on Glaxo, 
and would refer to himself as a “Glaxo baby”. As he could take 
nourishment only in very small quantities which would gradually 
be increased, his amusement was very great when he was told 
that the dose he was being given was the same as for a two- 
month old baby. Since then each time Glaxo was served, he 
would enquire, “How many months old am I today ?” 

Next to children, I think, he loved trees. During the 
summer vacation, when the scarcity of water in the wells had 
become a serious menace, he was much distressed at the fate of 
the trees. “Have you a mahm tree in your garden ?” He would 
suddenly enquire. “If not, then you must plant some. When 
they grow, you will find how Santhal women always gather under 
them.” He who was so reluctant to take any nourishment and 
would not touch the most carefully prepared delicacies, — how 
eagerly and excitedly like a child he picked out and nibbled at a 
jam ( «ftsf ) when a bunch of them was brought to him from 
“his own tree” at the back of “Shyamali” 1 He kept the bunch 
near him and would tempt others ; “Just taste one and see how 
sweet these my jams are 1” 

He was very keen during those last days that the birthday 
jayanti of Abanindranath Tagore should be fittingly celebrated at 
Santiniketan. At all hours of the day he would send for Rathi 
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Babu ot Suten Babu or Nanda Babu and discuss with them 
afresh the arrangements for the occasion. 

And so the days passed. His fever rose higher each 
evening and the nights were less restful. The doctors were 
obliged to come to the conclusion that he must be removed to 
Calcutta for further treatment. The decision upset him. “Why 
can’t I be allowed to die in peace ? Haven’t I lived enough ?” 
When it was explained to him that there was every hope of the 
disease being brought under control and that the country still 
needed him in these critical times, he grudgingly submitted, only 
murmuring, “Perhaps I shall not see these trees again.” 

Painfully vivid is the memory of the fateful morning of 
the day he was taken to Calcutta. He was sitting in the room 
upstairs, waiting to be carried downstairs to the bus. I went in 
and touched his feet. He looked up sadly and did not smile. 

( I go ) was all he said, and then looked away. I shrank 
within myself, so ominous that simple word sounded. Slowly 
and carefully he was brought down and put on the bus. 
Marvellously beautiful he looked as he lay reclining inside, robed 
in a black gown, wearing dark glasses. As the bus moved 
forward, many suppressed their sobs, some clicked their cameras, 
but the great majority sang “Amader Santiniketan.” The joyous 
spirit of that song and the superb beauty of the form within 
the bus cured the temporary morbidity of the spirit and revived 
and strengthened the hope that surely he will come back. Such 
a one cannot die. On both sides of the road to the station 
men and women had gathered to catch a glimpse of the passing 
bus and, if lucky, of the face within. By the time he was 
comfortably lodged in the beautiful saloon car, we had regained 
our spirits and were almost cheerful. “What a magnificent 
reception we shall arrange when he returns after a month ! 
What happiness to look forward to !” I said to my companion 
as the train slowly steamed away. Miserable playthings of Fate 1 
Little did we realise that all we would bring back from Calcutta 
would be a few handfuls of ashes and a great load of sorrow. 



RABINDRANATH AS AN INSPIRER OF 
MODERN HINDI LITERATURE 


Bj Pandit Hazariptasad Dwivedi 


More than three dozen books of Rabindranath Tagore have been 
translated into Hindi so far, and some of these have been so 
popular that more than one translator has tried his skill in order 
to perfect them. Of these, the famous drama Chitrangada has 
been the most frequently translated. The late Raja Rajeshwri 
Prasad Singh of Suryapura, Bihar, a close friend of the Poet, 
translated it as early as the nineties of the last century, that is, 
just after its first appearance. The Raja belonged to the old 
conventional school of Hindi poetry and he took a deal of 
sedulous care to represent faithfully the spirit of the original even 
at the expense of Hindi constructions. This work has since been 
published in the Rajeshwari Granthamala. Not long after 
another translation by Babu Gopal Ram Gahmari followed. 
Pandit Giridhar Sharma attempted yet another in 1919 and this 
was published from Indore. The list did not close here and the 
late Munshi Ajmeri, a powerful Muslim Hindi writer and poet, 
translated it in verse and the translation was published by the 
Sahitya Sadan of the celebrated poet Maithili Sharan Gupta. 
This last surpassed all its predecessors and became, perhaps, the 
last attempt to render Chitrangada into Hindi. Gitanjali too has 
been repeatedly translated and published, from its English 
translation as well as from the original Bengali, in prose and in 
verse. Recently Sudhindra of Delhi has translated it into verse 
with considerable success. Gora^ Muktadhara and Dakghar have 
been translated and published at least twice each. Another 
work, Smaran^ which has not been so much noticed in Bengali, 
has been translated into Hindi more than once for its profound 
human appeal. 
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These and other translations which include, amongst others, 
short stories, novels, essays, travel-diaries, autobiography, literary 
criticism and, above all, poems, have all enriched and inspired 
Hindi literature in more ways than one. This influence has been 
more pronounced in the realm of poetry than in any other branch 
of Hindi literature. The mystic element in Gitanjali kindled the 
imagination of the young and sprouting generation of Hindi 
poets who began to emulate and imitate it consciously or 
unconsciously. Some of them were undoubtedly sincere in their 
experience and attitude while the bulk consisted of a plethora of 
mushroom poets. Another influence rearing up this new tendency 
was that of the Romantic poets of English literature. In 
expression and diction this new bent was more foreign than 
indigenous and those not in touch with English poetry summarily 
dubbed it as vague, amorphous, obscure and unintelligible. The 
new type of Hindi poetry was named “Chhayavada”, literally, 
“Shadowism”, — a term whose initiator is not known. 

But Chhayavada received its inner radiance from Rabindra- 
nath. It is interesting to see how the young poets of the 
incipient movement often raised a plea for vagueness and declared 
it to be the essential quality of poetry. Rabindranath’s name 
was mentioned again and again in support. This tendency 
became so rampant that Prof. Kripanath Mishra ( who, by the 
way, writes occasionally in Bengali too) while editing the seventh 
volume of Kavita Kaumudi ( a representative selection from 
Bengali poets, in the Nagari script with Hindi aimotations ), was 
compelled to hazard “some plain statements about Rabindric 
poetry lest those of the Hindi fold should be so thoroughly 
scorched by the luminous flames of this mighty sun as to lose 
their very individuality and existence.” A bitter controversy 
set in between the respective exponents of the old and the new 
and a considerable polemic literature sprang up, consisting chiefly 
of parodies and satires. 

The rising movement, however, was not to be so easily 
nipped or silenced. Some powerful poets came forward to prove 
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themselves its worthy leaders. Surya Kanta Tripathi who 
adopted the pseudonym ‘Nirala’ or ‘the peculiar one’, revolted 
against the so-called matter-of-fact poetry of the day. Born and 
educated in Bengal ( Midnapur District ) and having drunk deep 
at the springs of Bengali poetry old and new, Nirala in the 
beginning was more Bengali than Hindi. Though discouraged, 
denounced and ridiculed, he held his own in supreme indifference 
and carried the banner of revolt triumphantly in his hands. He 
wrote a book on Rabindranath’s poetry with translations and 
explanations, the first of its kind. 

Rabindranath’s genius has enriched the prosody and metrics 
of the Bengali language in myriad ways. No single poet has 
offered such a vast and refreshing variety of metrical forms, 
rhymes and rhythms to the language he handled. He was pre- 
eminently the poet of sound which he deftly knit together with 
sense and he wrote very closely for the ear. Nirala was fully 
aware of this special characteristic of Rabindranath and he tried 
“to imbibe in his own humble way this uncommon skill of the 
Poet to create new harmonies.” He “drew from elsewhere as 
well as discovered his own.” In addition to this discovery of 
poetic metres, he also “composed songs of seven, twelve, sixteen, 
eight, ten, six, fourteen syllables.” He tried to follow Rabindra- 
nath’s analysis and criticism regarding musical compositions. 
“Hindi poetry has been influenced by the Poet’s tunes”. In the 
introduction to Gitika^ Nirala has elaborately surveyed the 
distinctive characteristics of Rabindranath’s tunes. 

Then came Sumitranandan Panta, sweet and nonchalant, 
yet resolute and convincing. He studied Rabindranath, not to 
imitate his models but to know the spirit of his great genius. 
He analysed Hindi language, metres and sounds and brought out 
the innermost spirit of its individuality. He challenged the old 
conventions in metrics, form, diction and even grammar. He is 
a prominent lyricist of modern India. 

Then followed Siyaram Sharan Gupta, simple in living and 
rich in thought, with a detailed study of Rabindranath to his 
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credit. The intellectual setting of his poems is inspired by the 
writings of Rabindranath. Next came Mohanlal Mahto ‘Viyogi’ 
of Bihar, who claims to be Rabindranath's direct disciple ( he 
was a Santiniketan-ashramite for some time ). The eminent 
poetess, Mahadevi Varma, Principal of the Mahila Vidyapitha, 
Allahabad, is a mystic in the true sense of the term. Whether 
she got an immediate and direct inspiration from Rabindranath 
is more than I can say, but her poems fall in the same category 
as those of Gitanjali and Gitimalya ; both are song-offerings, 
a dedication and a surrender. However, her genius seems to be 
quite independent. 

As we are surveying the poets, not in order of merit but 
according to their inspiration from Rabindranath as revealed in 
their writings, I have deliberately postponed the consideration 
of a most distinguished and scholarly poet, Jayashankar Prasad, 
who, though elderly, belonged to the group of Nirala and 
Panta — ^the leaders of this new movement. Prasad’s poems are 
backed by his scholarly knowledge of the old and the new, 
while his dramas open up a new chapter in Hindi literature. He 
was a profound thinker and a serious student of history. It is 
remarkable that his early poems are in Braja-bhasha. When 
Gitanjali won world-wide fame and appreciation, Prasad not only 
changed his subject matter but also his medium of expression. 
It may be pointed out that the language of the old, conventional 
Hindi poetry was pre-eminently Braja-bhasha, and the extant 
Hindi current in modem prose came to be accepted as a suitable 
vehicle of poetic thought pretty late, not until it had eventually 
disarmed the blatant opposition of the hot-headed obscurantists. 
This is an entirely twentieth century movement, many veterans of 
which are still among us. This change in the medium of poetry 
mevitably brought about a rapid and concomitant change in the 
subject-matter also. Hindi poetry freed itself, as if miraculously, 
from old shackles and emerged out of old conventions, vibrant 
widi a new life and a new capacity to absorb the ever-increasing 
variety of a fast growing knowledge. A constant adherence to 
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traditional subjects and forms had rendered Braja-bhasha so 
typically round and suave as to deprive it of pointedness and 
immediacy of expression and the power of conveying novel ideas 
in novel forms. A new vision of things carries within itself 
the compelling necessity of evolving new expressions also. 
Consequently, when Prasad changed his subject, he was naturally 
led into changing the language too. There were poets who had 
altered the latter but not the former. But Prasad had changed 
the language as an outcome of a change of subject. Now this 
new subject of Prasad’s poetry was undoubtedly mysticism which 
had come into vogue with the widespread recognition of 
Gitanjali. The influence of Rabindranath’s ^atir Fuja is dis- 
cernible on Prasad’s drama Ajatashatru and it can be reasonably 
contended that Prasad had been inspired by Rabindranath. 
Recently Nirala has tried to establish the same by means of 
illustrations from Prasad’s poems. 

Thus we see that these rebel poets entirely revolutionised 
the realm of Hindi poetry by working out a complete metamor- 
phosis in subject-matter, language, expression, diction, metre and 
style. Obviously they were no imitators. They have made Hindi 
what it is, the central language of India and an eminently fit, 
and powerful medium of expression of Indian thought and 
culture. 

Rabindranath’s Gitanjali has been responsible for the 
introduction of a new, rhythmic prose in Hindi literature. Rai 
Krishnadas’s Sadhana knit together “the free looseness of prose 
with the gathered and intent paces of poetry.” The riches of its 
thought extracted appreciation even from the late Pandit 
Ramchandra Shukla who was a mordant critic of sloppy senti- 
mentalism. So also Viyogi-Hari’s Antarnad. The critical essays 
of Rabindranath have variously inspired Hindi writers, and the 
one in particular on “The Neglected Figures of Qassical 
Literature” moved a poet of Maithili Sharan Gupta’s magnitude. 
Urmila, the wife of Lakshmana was one of the neglected figures 
of Ramayana, “standing in the wings but not allowed an entrance 
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on the stage.” In Saketa, Urmila received all the tender solici- 
tude of the old, veteran poet, Maithili Sharan Gupta. Like 
Tulsidas, he is also essentially a Bhakta, but the heroine in his 
epic is not Sita but Urmila, not a Siddha but a Sadhika. 

Rabindranath’s One hundred 'Poems of Kabir has also 
provoked the serious attention of the scholars to study Kabir 
more thoroughly. The first edition of the well-known Hindi 
Navaratna, a critical study of the nine jewels of Hindi poetry by 
the Mishra Brothers, had not included Kabir, but the second 
one hastened to rectify the omission. In order to keep the 
number nine intact, two of the poet brothers were headed 
together into one and a distinct position was assigned to Kabir. 
Dr. Ramkumar Varma of the Allahabad University, himself a 
poet of the new school, wrote a book on the mystic element in 
Kabir. Rabindranath’s article on the mendicant mystics of 
Hindi which had appeared in Prabasi was afterwards incorpora- 
ted as an introduction to Dadu — a scholarly study of Saint Dadu 
and his works by Prof. Kshitimohan Sen, Shastri, of the Visva- 
Bharati. This article is now available to the Hindi-reading 
public, in translation, published by the Hindi-Grantha-Ratnakar 
Karyalaya of Bombay, and has had a warm reception. 

It may be pointed out that Rabindranath translated Kabir’s 
poems with the assistance of Prof. Kshitimohan Sen. Not 
that the poet did not know Kabir before, for the founders of 
Brahmo Dharma in Bengal well knew Kabir, Nanak and other 
saints of the Nirguna School. Akshaya Kumar Dutta’s Indian 
Devotional Sects, in Bengali, was based on Wilson’s memorable 
book, Hindu Sects, with fresh additions and improvements. These 
books dealt with Kabir, his sect and philosophy. Rabindranath’s 
early writings also drive us to the conclusion that he did know 
these mystics already, but his sources were rather indirect. Poems 
of Katha are based on Krishnadas’s Bhaktamala which is the 
Bengali edition of Nabhadas’s work of the same name. The 
Bengali edition is more than a translation, as it includes many 
things that are not found either in the original work of Nabhadas 
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ot its traditional commentary by Priyadas. Rabindranath had 
not such an intimate knowledge of Hindi, particularly old Hindi, 
as to be able to form a direct acquaintance with the originals and 
Prof. Sen’s help made up for this lack. Those not properly 
informed on these points have, not infrequently, landed them- 
selves into forming wrong impressions. At times eminent Hindi 
scholars have laboured under misunderstanding and often 
contentions have been set up to the effect that Rabindranath had 
secured an easy fame by ingeniously polishing the “rugged” ideas 
of Kabir with the borrowed lustre of Western mysticism. In 
Bengal also enthusiastic Vaishnavites have claimed Rabindranath’s 
poetry to be no more than a repetition, or at best a re-statement, 
of the Vaishnava devotional attitude. The interested critics of 
a type in the West have also sought to prove the indebtedness 
of Tagore to Western mysticism. Now and then charges of 
provincialism, nationalism and even internationalism have been 
levelled against him. But it is patent that all such claims, 
assertions and accusations are founded on erroneous information 
or misrepresentation of facts. Blind devotees do no better service 
than prejudiced critics, for both have a morbid tendency to make 
wishful discoveries or startling revelations ; both are lovers of a 
wistful romance in literary criticism. 

It is an impossible job to explore and discover Rabindra- 
nath’s influence on literature by citing stray poems tom from 
their contexts or by recounting the endless series of his works 
and articles. The greatest service that Rabindranath has rendered 
to Hindi literature is that he has emboldened it to the realisation 
of its distinctive existence, contribution and mission and taught 
it to stand on its own legs. His powerful and prodigally 
generous personality has instilled courage and self-reliance in the 
younger generations of Hindi litterateurs ; they are not haunted 
by feelings of an imaginary inferiority complex which obsessed 
their predecessors. Hindi has ever been fully conscious that 
Rabindranath wrote originally in his mother tongue and not in 
English, as is still strangely believed in some of the provinces of 
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our country. With a self-discerning eye, Hindi scholars began to 
explore and perceive the potentialities as well as the actualities 
of the merit of their own language and the mood to imitate 
almost completely vanished. Today Hindi literature is following 
the distinctive evolution of its own life-force and has that integral 
and vital self-consciousness which is infinitely more valuable than 
all the literary conventions of the past. The future will witness 
the appearance of bright luminaries in Hindi literature, but it will 
ever be gratefully remembered that Rabindranath Tagore helped 
to propagate this new consciousness and new vision. The one 
unique quality of this towering genius has been that while it 
influenced a literature, it did not dominate or eclipse its innate 
originality ; it only roused its own life-force, fostered its own 
inner growth ; and so it was that under his benign and invigora- 
ting influence, Hindi cast off the slough of diffidence and 
determined to take up its share in the gradual building up of a 
regenerate India. 



TAGORE AND MARATHI LITERATURE 


Bj R. S. Joag 

Bengal and Maharashtra have,* it is said, something in common 
so far as their outlook on life is concerned. Whether it is 
patriotism which has periodically convulsed the youth of 
these two provinces into violent political activity or some other 
deeper trait, it is difficult to say. There have certainly been 
occasions in the modern history of India when the hearts of the 
young in Maharashtra were throbbing to the same tune of 
Swadeshi and Boycott as those of the youth of Bengal. All this, 
however, is political history. To the student of literature things 
might appear to be somewhat different. With Bengal he generally 
associates emotional idealism while Maharashtra is credited by 
him with rugged realism. This difference seems to have domi- 
nated the respective literatures of the two provinces and an 
attempt to co-relate them may after all prove futile. 

What Bengal has borrowed from Maharashtra is not relevant 
to our enquiry here. Marathi literature has, however, been 
enriched to a great extent by translations from Bengali. This has 
happened particularly in the branch of the novel. The movement 
began as early as 1898, when Anandamatb of Bankimchandra was 
first translated into Marathi. Among the writers most popular 
with the translators were Bankimchandra, Ramesh Datta, Hari- 
sadhan Mukhopadhyaya, Damodar Mukhopadhyaya, Nanilal 
Bannerji, D. P. Roy Choudhuri and later Rabindranath and 
Saratchandra Chattopadhyaya. Bankimchandra was, of course, 
the most popular with the readers. Those who did this most 
useful work of bringing this literature in Marathi were mainly 
editors and publishers of popular series of novels. Mr. Mitra of 
the Mamrcmjana, who went so far as to adopt a Bengali name 
for himself, Mr. Bhase, who was the editor of the Bhdrata Gaurava 
Grantha Mdldt and the veteran V. G. Apte of Ananda were the 
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chief mediators between the two literatures. Mr. V. S. Gurjar, 
still an active writer, is responsible for many a delightful render- 
ing from the Bengali novel and story literature. All these tran- 
slations did not however really influence the indigenous novel, 
which followed its course along the lines laid down by the great 
Marathi novelist Haribhau Apte. The realism which pervades 
the writings of this novelist is representative of the unborn 
tendencies of the Maharashtrian character, and though the 
romantic novel continued to satisfy the need of young readers, 
who like to dwell in realms of fancy, Marathi novel as a whole 
never very seriously followed the footsteps of Bengal. 

The greater part of the literature of Rabindranath has yet 
to be translated into Marathi. In fact, while it was being pro- 
duced it was impossible for translators in a foreign language to 
keep pace with it. What has been rendered into Marathi is how- 
ever sufficient to give an idea of his literature to the common 
Marathi reader. The Nobel Prize was naturally responsible for 
the sudden attention he received at the hands of Marathi writers. 
Among his novels translated into Marathi are Gord, Naukd Dubi^ 
{The Wreck)^ Ghare Bdire, (The Horn and the World), Chokherhdli 
and Yogdjoga. The main attention was given to the Gitanjali, first 
translated by Rao Bahadur G. V. Kanitkar, and then by the well 
known novelist Haribhau Apte. Both these were prose render- 
ings and were done from English translations. A third attempt 
was made late in the day by Rgvedi to give a verse rendering of 
it and was a direct tendering from the original Bengali. The 
most successful and popular translation was the one by Apte and 
it had its significance inasmuch as it made prose-poetry popular 
with the young Marathi writers as well as readers. The Gardener 
and the Crescent Moon were rendered into Marathi only partially. 
Of the plays the Tost Office and Chitrangada have appeared in the 
Marathi garb. The Shdntiniketanamdld published by V. G. Apte 
gave a series of his miscellaneous writings in Marathi. Prof. 
R. B. Athavale of Ahmedabad has very ably rendered his critical 
essays in Trdchin Sdhitj/a and very recently the essays on Swadesha 
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and Samaja have been made available to the Marathi reader. To 
Acharya Bhagwat we owe the renderings of the Karna-Kuntt 
Samvdda and the Vratihhashana. A few stories have been tran- 
slated, the most popular being the Kabuliwdld. 

These translations cannot give us a true idea of the 
real influence of Rabindranath on Marathi literature, which in 
fact is not considerable, though important. The only appreciable 
strain of his influence is felt in the new form of prose-poetry, 
which gained a footing in Marathi literature since the day the 
Gitanjali was translated into Marathi and the Gardener and the 
Crescent Moon made available to readers in English.^ The 
earliest attempt to imitate Rabindranath was made by Kavi- 
bhushana B. G. Khaparde in his Kavjakantdra and the 
Sarwaswdchi Gadja GdnL A yearning for the Divine Being 
and a mystical way of expression were the points common 
to the imitator and the imitated. In subject matter and style 
these prose-poems approach the Gitanjali and the Gardener. 
Mr. K. M. Sonalkar from Khandesh was another poet to go in 
for prose-poetry and in his Kamalapardga we get another 
instance of the influence of Rabindranath. Both these attempts 
did not become popular and are now practically forgotten. 
The Marathi reader is not favourably inclined towards prose as 
the vehicle of poetry and prefers for the most part a clear concrete 
expression to the vaguely beautiful symbolism. Mr. Khaparde, 
a theosophist, can be said to have a predilection for vague 
yearnings. The younger Marathi generation, however, has little 
claim to this sort of sentiment. Two names of writers from the 
younger lot need mention. One is that of ‘Shashahka’ from 
Oundh and the other is Shankar Sathe from Karachi. These 
two seem to have definitely taken to the new form. Shashmka 
has written, in addition to his prose-poems in the Vartika^ a 
play called Shashikald much in the same way as Tagore. There 
is some genuine merit in the writings of these two authors ; but 

1. The Bengali originals of these poems are, however, verse proper and not prose 
poetry.— 
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either because they fall far short of the high standard of their 
own model or because the vogue of prose-poetry has already 
lost its initial charm, they have failed to take a grip on the 
Marathi reader. Fresh and stray attempts in this direction are 
still being made by youthful writers not conversant with the 
more difficult art of verse-making. These obviously cannot be 
taken very seriously. 

A new form of prose-poetry has made its appearance in 
the last four or five years. This has been named as Rupaka- 
kathd and the credit of its introduction goes to the well-known 
novelist and short-story writer Mr. V. S. Khandekar. It has been 
copied by younger writers with varying success. It is allegory 
pure and simple, and has been very effectively made use of by 
the novelist in his recent novel White Clouds. It is difficult 
to say definitely whether this form of poetry was the natural 
outcome of the Gitanjali style of writing. There is little of the 
strangely beautiful visionary dreaming of the Gitanjali in it. 
It is more concrete in expression, and seemingly less obscure ; 
and yet very poetic. Even if it is regarded as connected with 
the Tagore way of writing, the connection is rather distant and 
the similarity probably superficial. 

Coming to verse, the influence appears to have penetrated 
a little deeper. It should be noted that this is to be found 
mainly among the poets of the Vidarbha which is nearer to 
Bengal than any other part of Maharashtra. The Deshpande 
group of poets is much imbued with this subtle, ethereal, 
visionary dreaming, characteristic of the poetry of Tagore. 
Anil leads this small group of poets and his Vhulwdta is a 
good specimen of this school. Gunwant Deshpande, Vaman 
N. Deshpande, P. Y. Deshpande and Mrs. Deshpande belong 
more or less to this group. A few outside Vidarbha carry a 
little of this spirit. Viragi and Sumanta from Kolhapur are 
among them. Though this school has made a place for itself in 
Marathi poetry, it certainly cannot be said to be flourishing. 

There is another channel through which Tagore’s influence 
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is tegarded as having made itself felt in Marathi poetry. It is 
through the poet Tambe, one of the leading lights in the older 
generation of living poets. There is no doubt that Tambe had 
for a while felt an attraction for the Gardener and the Gitanjali. 
A number of places where similar ideas occur have been pointed 
out by close students of Tambe and Tagore. The allegorical 
strain is there and the poems are often addressed to the Divine 
Being. The form however differs very much from that of the 
Gitanjali. Tambe is much more rough in his expression and 
direct in his metaphor. Owing to Tambe’s popularity among the 
younger poets this allegorical strain appears from time to time 
in modern Marathi Poetry. But Tambe himself 'seems to have 
got out of it and the allegorical strain lost whatever strength it 
possessed in the beginning. 

A more direct debt to Tagore is to be traced in the 
Kanikds of modern poetry. They are small epigrammatic pieces 
very much like the old Subhashitas in Sanskrit. Five lines with 
a particular system of rhyme giving one whole idea is the form 
of these Kanikds. They have been in vogue for some years past 
and Mr. Gopinath Talwalkar, the present editor of the Ananda 
was the first to use them in Marathi, The name of the form 
is also borrowed from Tagore’s Kanikds. These have in the 
hands of lesser poets, degenerated into pointed satirical epigrams 
and are at present not noticed as serious poetry. 

There is another aspect in which acquaintance with the 
poetry of Tagore may be said to have given a turn to present 
Marathi poetry. In fact it is still in the process of taking its 
effect. It is the new verse-form, at present called the Mukta- 
chhanda. To describe it accurately, it is free verse which does 
not recognise the rhyme restrictions, nor the law of regular lines 
of a given length. It also rises above the consideration of 
quantity of syllables, all syllables being taken as long. This new 
movement has to be traced to the influence of Tagore’s poetical 
forms as understood in the Maharashtra. The fact that advocates 
of this new verse come mainly from Vidarbha adds strength to 
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this view. Attempts at writing verse in the more regular form 
of akshara sankhydka chanda is only an admission of this influence 
on the part of the less advanced school of poets. 

As a critic Tagore has been more admired than followed. 
His interpretation of the Shakmtala had 9* or«A a 

subject of controversy among scholars and his elucidation of 
the character of Urmila had evoked admiration on the part of 
critics. But even the admirers have not taken up the line of 
criticism indicated by Tagore. Marathi criticism has for the 
most part remained historical and has rarely shown an inclination 
towards the poetical interpretation. 

And when all is said about Rabindranath and his influence 
on Marathi literature, a feeling that not enough of him and his 
poetry is read and studied in Maharashtra remains there. The 
Maharashtrians as a class are still indifferent to other Indian 
literatures. An edition of Tagore’s poems transliterated in 
Devanagari and translated into Marathi is still a desideratum. 
The English translations cannot go very far in introducing and 
popularising Tagore to the general public. Unless this is done the 
full strength and influence of Tagore on Marathi literature will 
not be gauged. 



TAGORE AND TELUGU LITERATURE 

% V. N. Bhushan 

With his work as rich as it is rare and as varied as it is valu- 
able, Rabindranath Tagore is the most fragrant flower in Bengal’s 
ever-green garland of glory. But he is not a mere provincial 
figure, nor a mere national celebrity. He is a world personality 
who belongs to that esteemed band of writers who may be 
described as the great abiding fountains of Truth and Beauty, 
who exercise an immortal function and inspire an imperishable 
interest. No hungry generations tread them down ! 

Poet, play-wright, novehst, essayist, short-story writer, 
critic, letter-writer, educationist — Tagore has enriched literature 
in a remarkable manner. But Tagore’s immortality rests not 
merely on his outstanding literary contribution, but on the signi- 
ficant manner in which he has stimulated thought itself and 
inspired generations of his fellowmen. There is no Indian 
language into which Tagore’s works have not been translated. 
And these translations have proved to be not mere decorative 
additions but fertilizing agencies. The pulse of the Tagore spirit 
beats in every provincial literature of India. No other writer, 
Bengali or non-Bengali, either in the recent present or in the 
distant past, has ever attained the unique distinction of being the 
inspirer and moulder of a whole nation’s Uterature. 

Telugu literature too has received its fruitful share of the 
Tagore influence. Tagore in Telugu literature is about thirty-five 
years old, and the credit for first introducing his work to the 
Andhra public goes to Sri Mutnuri Krishnarao, the esteemed editor 
of the Krishna 'Patrika. It was during the troublous days of the 
Partition Agitation that he toured Bengal for over a year in the 
company of the late Babu Bipin Chandra Pal. It was then that 
he imbibed the meaning and message of Rabindranath Tagore. 
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On his fetum to his home ptovince of Andhra he lost no time in 
conveying to his fellowmen what he had grasped of the great 
Bengali poet. By publishing translations of a number of the 
important works of Tagore in his weekly journal and also by 
writing a series of articles expounding the thought and the 
philosophy of the poet, Mr. Krishnarao introduced a new spirit 
into the rather moribund Telugu literature of the time. Some 
influences, like music, have the power of penetrating right down 
into the heart and of provoking the most favourable of reactions. 
The influence of Tagore awakened the younger generation of 
Telugu writers and readers to new wonders and worlds in which 
pulsated intimate meaning and imperishable beauty. 

Mr. Krishnarao thus set the stage for the Tagore influence 
in Telugu literature. Then came the prologue-speakers and 
chorus-singers. Mr. Royaprolu Subbarao, now Professor of 
Telugu at the Osmania University, was the first to introduce 
what may be described as the Tagore Cult into Telugu poetry. 
Some years of stay at Santiniketan helped Mr. Subbarao to imbibe 
the Tagore tradition and to emulate it successfully in his writings, 
and his slim volumes of poetry which began to be published by 
the year 1913 created the vogue for a new type of verse and 
marked a new stage of development in Telugu literature. The 
Romantic and Mystic schools of modern Telugu poetry date from 
that time. 

Among other poets who received direct inspiration from 
Tagore by their stay at Santiniketan and who have attempted to 
mould their musings after him, may be mentioned Mr. Abburi 
Ramkrishna Rao, now of the Andhra University, Mr. Mallavaiapu 
Visweswar Rao, and Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, the youngest Minister 
in the Congress Cabinet of the Madras Presidency. There are 
many others who have played the ‘ape’, not often ‘sedulous’, 
to Tagore’s poetry. These, though not to be taken into serious 
consideration, yet prove the powerful influence that Tagore 
exercised on the minds of the Telugu poets of the last quarter 
of a century. But mediocre attempts apart, the sincere efforts 
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of genuine Telugu poets to import the Tagore spirit into their 
poetry have certainly marked a forward stage in the progress of 
Telugu literature. An atmosphere of mysticism delighting in 
simile and symbolism and coloured phrases and musical lines, 
a yearning after the ideal that forever loses itself in some 
cloudy chapel of the star of infinite desire, a passionate longing 
for the expression of Beauty in thought and technique, a 
deliberate attempt at achieving a dreamy and delicate lyricism — 
these are the characteristics of the Tagore-inspired Telugu 
poetry. This, however, does not mean that the Telugu poets 
have been able to write like Tagore. Modern Telugu poetry 
has not produced any Tagore, not even a genuine imitation 
Tagore. This is so partly because none of them possesses the 
genius of the great Bengali poet, and partly because the Andhra 
instinct, though imitative, is yet independent enough not to be 
completely slavish. The Andhra is never perfect and successful 
in his imitation ; his individuality colours his imitations, 
though the consequences may be disastrous. Something of a 
similar nature has happened in Telugu poetry. The Tagore 
spirit is there brooding over a good bulk of modern Telugu 
poetry but the typical Tagorean accent is not authentic. It is 
rather feeble and faint ; and the reason rests not on the 
inspirer but the inspired. 

Tagore’s influence has made itself felt in the spheres of 
the modern Telugu novel, the short-story and the drama. 
The novel in Telugu literature is a threadbare show, devoid 
of originality. The few good ones are either translations or 
adaptations from other languages. Among such are Tagore’s 
novels. His T/je Home and the W orldy Gora, Red Oleanders ^ The 
Wreck have found their way into Telugu. But it cannot be 
said with any certainty that the influence of Tagore’s fiction is 
visible in Telugu novels. The influences at work in the field 
of modem Telugu fiction are too many and no particular 
one has precedence. It may not be out of place to mention here 
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that Satat Chandra Chatter] ee is more popular than Tagore in 
Telugu fiction. 

In Telugu short story, however, Tagore’s influence is 
greater than in Telugu novel. Scores of Tagore’s stories have 
found their home in Telugu literature and in the hearts of the 
Telugu reading public. Mashi and Other Stories, Hungrj Stones and 
Other Stories, and several other stories published from time to 
time in journals — all have been translated into Telugu. Not only 
this, but the Tagore technique of the short story has also been 
copied by Telugu writers. The Telugu short-story, though 
of rather recent origin, is perhaps the most prolific literary 
activity during the last one decade. Tagore’s influence has 
done not a little to spur this activity. 

The drama in Telugu literature is of more recent origin 
than the short story. Yet its progress has been so fast that it is 
one of the most popular and prominent features of our literature 
at the present time. Here again, Tagore’s dramas have played 
their part. His Cbitra, 'Post Office, Sacrifice, King of the Dark 
Chamber, Kama and Kunti, Kacha and Devajani, The Mother’s Prayer 
have not only been translated into Telugu but enacted also now 
and then by enthusiastic non-professional troupes. The Renais- 
sance in Andhra chose the stage also as one of its agencies, and 
though nothing remarkable has been achieved in this direction, 
yet it has served the purpose of inspiring a handful of young 
enthusiasts to attempt a reform of the Telugu stage. Young 
art-lovers of Andhra who seek self-expression through the 
medium of the stage have always found a place in their 
repertoire for at least one play of Tagore. It may not be out of 
place to mention here that the English versions of the above 
named plays of Tagore have been for a long time and still are 
the favourites of amateur college societies and private circles of 
art-enthusiasts. 

In addition to Tagore’s poems, novels, short stories and 
dramas, his philosophical and critical essays, his letters, his 
articles on political, social, religious and aesthetic problems have 
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also found a place in Telugu literature enriching it in no small 
degree. Taking into consideration all these, it may be said 
without fear of contradiction that Rabindranath Tagore — ^whom 
Romain RoUand has compared to the Indus — has helped the 
fertilization of the pastures of Telugu literature. 

After this much has been said, it may also be pointed out 
that Tagore’s influence on Telugu literature, though very 
considerable, is yet indirect and not direct. Most of the 
translations of Tagore’s works into Telugu are from English 
versions and not from the original Bengali. Some years ago, 
the Vavilla Book Publishing House of Madras attempted to 
bring out authentic translations of Tagore’s works from the 
originals. But the scheme stopped with only one or two 
publications from the pen of Mr. Vaikunta Rao in collaboration 
with Sreemati Sobhana Devi. A successful plan of this kind 
may still be put into operation with great advantage. 

But, in spite of the fact that most of Tagore’s works have 
reached Telugu literature through the indirect channel of English 
translations, the fact cannot be denied that Tagore’s thought and 
philosophy have filled the minds of many a modern Andhra 
writer. In fact, it may be no exaggeration to declare that there 
is no good Telugu man-of-letters after 1915 who has not, in 
some way or the other, come under the Tagore spell, and 
moulded himself and his work after the manner of the unofficial 
Poet Laureate of India. The writer of this article who has had 
his share in translating, staging and interpreting Tagore and who 
had the good fortune of moving in circles of Tagore-intoxicated 
young Andhras, knows how intimately Tagore’s thought is held 
by some and with what reverential rapture they muse upon his 
very name ! Among his erstwhile associates the present writer 
counts those who reel off passages after passages from Tagore’s 
works and who recite portions of Gitanjali in the same spirit in 
which they do the Gayatri ! 

Telugu literature is suffused with the Tagore spirit — ^the 
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Spirit that has crossed the seas and captivated the mind of 
western continents. Every educated Andhra knows something 
of Tagore— something which thrills him with inexplicable 
pleasure. The reason for such a penetrating and permeating 
influence of Tagore on Telugu literature — as also on the literatures 
of other provinces — is that Tagore has long ago exceeded the 
meaning of a mere man-of-letters. He has become a power, a 
veritable dynamo of cultural and creative influences. Apart from 
this, it appears to me that Tagore represents primarily the ageless 
poetic mood of India, the mood which helped her in the distant 
past to sound the depths as well as scale the heights of thought. 
It is this essential Indianness of Tagore’s thought that stirs a 
responsive echo in the heart of every Indian, to whatever province 
he may belong. That Tagore’s works which have inspired thou- 
sands of men and women all the world over should have influ- 
enced Telugu literature is no surprise at all. The surprise is 
that it is not more than what it is. As it is, the influence of 
Tagore on Telugu literature is considerable and for good. The 
impress of Tagore on Telugu literature is indelible and invalu- 
able. Andhra is debtor to Bengal in this as in many other 
respects. 



WE, BIRDS IN THE CAGE* 


Bj Rabindranath Tagore 

A HEAVY dark mantle is on the skies today 
And across the horizons, 

Fearfully in tears we ask and ask again, 

We, birds in the cage, 

“Listen friend, O friend of our heart. 

Has the dread night of doom then come ? 

Is the eternal light of day wiped out ? 

Is our secure hope for all times then gone ? 

Is nothing left of God’s mercy under the skies ?” 

We look to you and fearfully ask, 

We, birds in the cage. 

In the past, when suddenly the spring came. 

And fitfully blew southern breezes 
Carrying, from distant groves, sweet fragrance. 

It had for us a marvellous message of hope. 

Friend of our heart, dear friend. 

And when at times the night dawned 

And morning came laughing to the dark comers 

of the cage. 

Gilding with bright gold its dark inky bars. 

Its strange magic chased away 
All the pain of us fettered. 

* Translated hy Sj. Apurva Kumar Chanda from the original Bengali poem in 
Visarga, 
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Then in our heart we were one 

With the great world outside. 

We, birds in the cage. 

But look at the eastern skies today. 

Nothing can you see there. 

Not even a faint line of gold burning 

Anywhere on the edge of darkness. 

Friend of our heart, dear friend. 

Bitterly clink our chains today ; 

We have nothing to make us forget our cage. 

Though in vain we seek within us and outside — 

Even that is lost today, the light which might fashion 
Mirages, cooling our burning eyes, and deluding us. 
Birds in the cage. 

But the anguish of our palsied fear must not pain you — 

Do not sit at our cage door. 

Vainly crying out your heart in sorrow for us. 
No iron fetters bind your feet, dear Friend, 

Friend of our heart. 

Fly up then, far above the clouds and pour out your song 
In that cloudless blue, calling down to us : 

“The morning sun is still shining, it is not put out !” 

And we shall close our eyes and eagerly listen to that song. 
We, birds in the cage. 




RABINDRANAIH AND HIS WlBf MRINALJNJ DkVI WITH THhIR FIRS’! BORN 





MODERNIST POETRY 


Bj Nolini Kanta Gupta 
A Modernist poet sings 

0 bright Apollo 

"Tin’ andra, tin’ heroa, Una theon," 

What god, man or hero 
Shall I place a tin wreath upon I 

and a modernist critic acclaims it as a marvellous, aye, a 
stupendous piece of poetic art ; it figures, according to him, the 
very body of the modern consciousness and aesthesis. The 
modern consciousness, it is said, is marked with two characteris- 
tics ; first, it is polyphonic, that is to say, it is not a simple and 
unilateral thing, but a composite consisting of many planes and 
strands, both horizontal and vertical. A modern consciousness 
is a section of world-consciousness extending in space as well as 
in time ; there is, on one hand, the bringing together and 
intermingling of diverse and even disparate contemporary 
cultures, produced by free and easy and rapid communication 
between different parts of the world ; on the other hand, there 
is the connection and communion with all the past civilisations 
brought about by modem scientific researches. A modern man, 
who is representative of the age, when he looks close into himself, 
would find in him a texture of consciousness, the warp of which 
is spread out from the culture of the Greenlander in the North 
Pole to that of the Polynesian near the South Pole as well as 
from the culture of the Anglo-Saxon in the far West to that of 
the Korean and Nipponese in the far East ; and the woof consists 
of traditions and legends threading past the Egyptian, the 
Sumerian and Atlantean glyphs and runes, and forward to 
present-day ideologies — totalitarianism and proletarianism or 
others like and unlike. 

A modem artist when he creates, as he cannot but create 

6 
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himself, will have to embrace and express something of this 
peculiar cosmopolitanism or universalism of to-day. When Ezra 
bursts into a Greek hypostrophe or Eliot chants out a Vedic 
mantra in the very middle of King’s English, we have before 
us the natural and inevitable expression of a fact in our conscious- 
ness. Even so, if we are allowed the liberty of comparing the 
flippant with the serious, even so, a fact of Anglo-vernacular 
consciousness was given graphic expression in the well-known 
lines of the famous Bengali poet and dramatist, D. L. Roy, 
ending in 

“Amara ( wo ) . . . 

A queer amalgam of Sasadhar.l Huxley and goose.” 

Indeed it has been pointed out that the second great 
characteristic of modern art is the curious and wondrous amalgam 
in it of the highly serious and the keenly comic. It is not, 
however, the Shakespearean manner ; for in that old-world 
poet, the two are merely juxtaposed, but they remain separate ; 
very often they form an ill-assorted couple. At best, it is a 
mechanical mixture — the aesthetic taste of each remains distinct, 
although they are dosed together. In a modern poet, in Ezra, or 
to a greater degree, in Eliot, the tragic and the comic, the serious 
and the flippant, the climax and the bathos are blended together, 
chemically fused, as part and parcel of a single whole. Take, 
for example, the lines from Ezra quoted above, the obvious pun 
( Greek tin’ or tina, meaning “some one” and English “tin” ), the 
cheap claptrap, it may be explained, is intentional : the trick is 
meant to bring out a sense of lightness and even levity in the 
very heart of seriousness and solemnity. The days of Arnold’s 
high seriousness, of grand style pure and severe, are gone. To- 
day the high lights are no longer set on a high pedestal away and 
aloof, they are brought down and immixed with the low lights 
and often the two are indistinguishable from each other. The 
grand style rides always on the crest of the waves, the ballad style 


1. Old Btyle orthodox Pandit, 
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glides in the trough ; but the modern style has one foot on either 
and attempts to make that gait the natural and normal manner of 
the consciousness and poetic movement. Here, for example, is 
something in that manner as Eliot may be supposed to 
illustrate : 

At the violet hour, the evening hour that strives 
Homeward, and brings the sailor home from sea, 

The typist home at teatime, clears her breakfast, lights 
Her stove, and lays out food in tins. 

Well, the question is, has it succeeded ? For here, as in 
everything else, nothing succeeds like success. Any theory may 
be as good as any other, but its test is only in the fait accompli. 
Neither E2ra nor Eliot has that touch of finality and certainty, 
the definitiveness and authenticity beyond doubt, the Q. E. D. 
that a major and supreme creator imposes. 

Bottrall, a modernist poet himself, says in effect the same 
thing. His poetic credo runs in this wise : 

Nightingales, Anangke, a sunset or the meanest flower 
were formerly the potentiates of poetry. 

But now what have they to do with one another 
With Dionysus or with me ? ...... 

Microscopic anatomy of ephemerides, 

Power-house stacks, girder-ribs, provide a crude base 
But man is what he eats, and they are not bred 
Flesh of our flesh, being unrelated 
Experientially, fused in no emotive furnace. 

What Bottral means is this in plain language : we reject the old- 
world myths and metaphors, figures and legends, worn out orna- 
ments — moon and star and flower and colour and music — ^we must 
have a new set of symbols commensurate with our present-day 
mentality and environment — stone and steel and teas and talkies ; 
yes, we must go in for new and modem terms, we have certainly 
to find out a menu appropriate to our own aesthetic taste, but, 
Bottral warns, and very wisely, that we must first be sure of 
digesting whatever we choose to eat. In other words, a new 
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poetic mythology is justified only when it is made part and parcel, 
flesh and blood and bone and marrow, of the poetic conscious- 
ness. Bottral's epigram “A man is what he eats” can be accepted 
without demur ; only it must also be pointed out that things 
depend upon how one eats (eating well and digesting thoroughly) 
as much as what one eats — bread or manna or air and fire and 
light. 

The modernist may chew well, but, I am afraid, he feeds 
upon the husk, the chaff, the offal. Not that these things too 
cannot be incorporated in the poetic scheme ; the spirit of poetry 
is catholic enough and does not disdain them, but can transfigure 
them into things of eternal beauty. Still how to characterise an 
inspiration that is wholly or even largely preoccupied with 
such objects ? Is it not sure evidence that the inspiration is a low 
and slow flame and does not possess the transfiguring white 
heat ? Bottral’s own lines do not seem to have that quality, it 
is merely a lesson — rhetorical lesson, at best — in poetics. 

A poet — a true poet — does not compose to exemplify a 
theory ; he creates out of the fullness of an inner experience. It 
may be very true that the modem poetic spirit is seeking a new 
path, a new organisation, a “new order”, as it were, in the poetic 
realm : the past forms and formulae do not encompass or satisfy 
its present inner urge. But solution of the problem does not 
lie in a sort of mechanical fabrication of novelties. A new 
creation is new, that is to say, fresh and living, not because of 
skilful manipulation of externals, but because of a new, a fresh 
and living inspiration. The fountain has to be dug deep and 
the revivifying waters released. 

It is a simple truth that we state and it is precisely this that 
we have missed in the present age. Qaaucer created a new 
poetic world, Shakespeare created another, Milton yet a third, 
the Romantics — Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats and 
Byron— eaeh of them has a whole world to his credit. But this 
they achieved, not because of any theory they held or did not 
hold, but because each of them delved deep and struck open an 
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lonfathomed and unspoilt Pierian spring. And this is how it 
should be. In this age, even in this age of modernism, a few 
poets have actually shown how or what that can be, — a Tagore, 
a Yeats or A.E., by the bulk of their work, others of lesser 
envergure, in brief scattered strophes and stanzas — such lines, 
for example, from Eliot 

Who are those hooded hordes swarming 
Over endless plains, stumbling in cracked earth 
Einged by the flat horizon — 

or such other out of even Cecil Day Lewis : 

My lover of flesh is wild, 

And willing to kiss again ; 

She is the potency of earth 
When woods exhale the rain. 

My lover of air, like Artemis 
Spectrally embraced. 

Shuns the daylight that twists her smile 
To mineral distaste. 

In general, however, and as we come down to more and 
more recent times we find we have missed the track. As in the 
material field today, we seek to create and achieve by science and 
organisation, by a Teutonic regimentation, as in the moral life 
we try to save our souls by attending to rules and regulations, 
codes and codicils of conduct, even so a like habit and practice 
we have brought over into our aesthetic world. But we must 
remember that Napoleon became the invincible military genius 
he was, not because he followed the art of war in accordance 
with laws and canons set down by military experts ; neither did 
Buddha become the Enlightened because of his scrupulous 
adherence to the edicts which Asoka engraved centuries later on 
rocks and pillars, nor was Jesus the Chris* because of his being 
an exemplar of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The truth of the matter is that the spirit bloweth where it 
listeth. It is the soul’s realisation and dynamic perception that 
expresses itself inevitably in a living and authentic manner in 
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all that the soul creates. Let the modernist possess a soul, let 
it find out its own inmost being and he will have all the newness 
and novelty that he needs and seeks. If the soul-consciousness 
is burdened with a special and unique vision, it will find its play 
in the most categorically imperative manner. 

What the modernist usually expresses is his brain or a part 
of it, his small vital desires and velleities, his sensational reactions 
or some sections of these. He can do that certainly, but he can 
do that well only when he has reached and touched the soul that 
is behind them : for once this is found, those become vehicles 
and instruments, echoes and sparks, symbols and signatures of 
that one thing needful. 



TOLSTOY ON ART 


^ C. L. Holden 

There is no doubt that in the novel and in music Russians have 
produced art forms that will stand the challenge of any other 
in Europe or the world, but generally one may say and feel that 
artistically and in matters of creative culture Russia is behind 
the rest of the world. It may then seem surprising that one of 
the very greatest of the Russians should on his own confession 
have spent much time in the study of the theory of art and of 
aesthetics. Yet such is the case, and his analysis of art is one of 
the most valuable we possess, and contains ideas that are still 
fruitful and applicable to art and to thought. 

Perhaps it was the puritan in Tolstoy that first led him 
to consider art. Perhaps it was merely the Russians reacting to 
the obviously western and foreign art forms that filled the 
Russia of his adulthood. Perhaps it was the close association 
between religion and art that led him from religion to the world 
of art. At least each of these three possible reasons provides 
an excuse for the air of antagonism with which Tolstoy begins 
his study of the question of art in his most famous work on 
that subject, his book What is Art ? Tolstoy gives us a vivid 
account of a rehearsal of an opera, such as might have found 
place in any of his novels. He describes the irritation and anger 
of the producer, the contemptuous treatment of the actors and 
singers, the repeated repetitions, the obedience of the workers 
and mechanists, the whole apparatus of human endeavour, and 
then asks, for what is this ? He has an almost instinctive 
repugnance towards the grand shows of the theatre and opera. 
He dislikes this kind of spectacle as much as any early Christian 
father. This dislike leads him to a search for the aesthetic 
justification of such things. He tries to find if there is any 
good reason behind all this, any seriousness of purpose. And 
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this leads him to a study of the aestheticians as they ate described 
in some of the standard histories of aesthetics. 

We need not concern ourselves here with his detailed 
analysis of the theories of these men. We may however note 
his demonstration of the confusion in them. Art has been 
looked upon as the vehicle of beauty, and the different theories 
are only concerned with the different definitions of beauty. On 
the one hand, we have people who look upon beauty as some- 
thing mystical, embracing philosophy, religion and life itself, so 
that any definition of it is bound to be extremely vague and so 
wide as to be unsatisfactory. On the other hand, we have people 
who look upon beauty as merely some kind of disinterested 
pleasure, but this also leads to vagueness because it inevitably 
includes all kinds of pleasures, such as those from taste, food, 
touch, etc, which may be logically justified, but which none the 
less are out of place in a theory of art. The error lies, says 
Tolstoy, in this persistence in regarding beauty as the activity 
of art. He shows that this kind of definition is only a shuffle to 
justify existing art. 

Now he is able to begin his own definition of art. It is, 
he says, one of the conditions of human life. By words a man 
is able to transmit thoughts, by art he is able to transmit feelings. 
These feelings may be the most various. From this point of 
view his definition is as wide as any of those he has criticised. 
But he insists that if only the spectators or auditors are infected 
by the feelings invoked by the author then is it art. What is 
important here is not his definition, but his further explanation 
of the criterion of feelings, and his account of the change in the 
European attitude towards feelings. Generally by art we mean 
some work of painting, or music, or sculpture, or architecture 
or literature. But there are hundreds of other ways of conveying 
feelings. Artistic activity covers a very large field. What we 
mean by art then are those things and feelings which we regard 
as specially important. 

The communication of some feelings is regarded as art, of 
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Others as not art. What is the reason for this difference ? The 
answer is that in the past those feelings which flow from religious 
perception are rightly called art. This calls for another 
explanation. Religious perception is a man’s understanding of 
the meaning of life. Always in any time there are men who 
attempt to interpret life and its mystery. These men are 
leaders, and the superstitions, traditions, and ceremonies that 
arise from the memory of such a mao is a religion. “Religions,” 
he writes, “are the exponents of the highest comprehension of 
life accessible to the best and foremost men at a given time 
in a given society.” As they are recognised as such they are 
the natural arbiters of feelings deciding what is right and what 
is wrong, what is significant and what is insignificant. If feel- 
ings bring men near to the dominant religion, they are good ; 
if they move people away from religion then they are bad. Tols- 
toy’s analysis may lack in philosophical and logical completeness, 
but it is surely historically and actually correct. It is not of course 
a question of the validity or otherwise of religion, but merely a 
realisation of what part religion plays in this subject of art. 

Tolstoy now tells us how with the Renaissance and the 
Reformation in Europe there began a cleavage in opinion. 
Slowly but certainly the upper classes of the European countries 
lost faith in the accepted religion of the day. This is obvious 
from a consideration of Renaissance Italian society, or eighteenth 
century French society. But it was these upper classes who had 
the best means, money and leisure and education to produce and 
encourage art. Yet they could clearly no longer value art for 
its expression of religious perception. There grew up therefore 
a new view of art which valued it only as an expression of beauty. 
And there grew up a new conception of art as something for the 
elite or chosen in which the common people could not take part 
and which they could not enjoy. Tolstoy does not fail to point 
out the economic foundation of this art. He says, “They cannot 
help knowing that fine art can arise 6nly on the slavery of the 
masses of the people, and can continue only as long as that 

7 
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slavery lasts. Ftee the slaves of capital and it will be impossible 
to produce such refined art.” 

It is interesting to notice how much more thorough Tolstoy 
is here than those English aestheticians of the school of Morris 
who believed in educating the masses in the appreciation of the 
art of the upper classes. This is also the idea of Oscar Wilde in 
his essay on socialism. But these are dreams. There will be a 
new art, a proletarian art, and Tolstoy has demonstrated its 
necessity in this essay of his. But where Russia of the revolu- 
tion has sought after a new and more magnificent kind of art for 
the proletariat, basing itself on tremendous spectacle — an art 
imitated in its essentials by modern revolutionary Germany — and 
an art which is at heart materialistic, Tolstoy would go back to 
real religion. There is nothing finer, more exciting, more inter- 
esting, more vital, than the religious feelings of each age. There 
is nothing more real than the religion of simplicity, sacrifice and 
selflessness which is taught by Christ. Tolstoy is the great 
champion of the common people. The life of the working 
classes is full of vivid and fine subject matter for art. Sophisti- 
cated and educated people think that there is nothing greater than 
their own range of feelings, but Tolstoy sees them as extraordi- 
narily limited. They are confined to three things — the feelings of 
pride, the feelings of sexual desire, and the feelings of weariness 
of life. He may be right in his analysis of the art of the upper 
classes. Certainly this is what appears mainly in his own novels, 
and in most European great literature. And at his time the 
theme of weariness of life was very widespread, though these days 
it seems to have lost much of its appeal to artists and to intellec- 
tuals. We have all become much too serious to be weary of life. 
Yet we should not forget that psychologists such as Freud 
would maintain that interest in sexual questions was not only an 
upper class interest but prevailed universally. And others such as 
Adler would maintain that the power motive which is another 
way of expressing the pride motive is also universal. Perhaps 
Tolstoy has been too extreme in his attack on the upper classes. 
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What interests them is of interest to all the world also. He is 
writing here more as a moralist than as a realist. 

Yet there is a real and important point involved here. 
Tolstoy attacks what he thinks the narrowness of the upper class 
range of themes in art because they do not relate to the realities 
of life. They are not comprehensible to the masses. Good art, 
he insists, must please everyone. Art which is incomprehensible 
to the people must be perverted art. He is really and rightly 
attacking narrow schools of art, especially such as existed then 
in his day in French poetry and in German music. He has some 
very biting criticisms of both these forms. We are often told 
that if we do not understand at first, then if we listen or read 
again and again we will understand. “But,” says Tolstoy, 
“this is not to explain, it is to habituate, and people may habi- 
tuate themselves to anything, even to the worst of things.” 
This is really a profound remark and not a mere commonplace, 
for it is precisely the work of art to make that understood which 
in the form of an argument or some intellectual presentation 
would not be understood. Further, at the root of good art lies 
the artist’s sincerity. He is to transmit to us his experiences 
and sense of values. This he can only do effectively if he feels 
himself strongly. Otherwise it cannot infect people. If a work 
of art does not infect people with enthusiasm and delight, no 
explanation can make it contagious. If art is not spontaneous 
it is not art. He writes of the influence of a work of art in terms 
that suggest modern collective psychology. It creates a sense 
of unity between the listener and the artist. One feels as if the 
artist were expressing one’s own feelings. A real work of art 
promotes this sense of freedom. We feel in the enjoyment of 
a good work of art released from ourselves ; the sense of isola- 
tion and separativeness is broken down. This is almost a gloss 
or comment on Aristotle’s idea of Catharsis, or purification. 
AH art unites people, this is both a definition and a test. The 
capacity for art is something in man which cannot be destroyed, 
however corrupt at times it may appear. 
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Such, in brief, is Tolstoy’s view of art. We think it is still 
of value to us, because it calls attention to some very important 
ptinciples, which it would be worth while applying on a large 
scale to literary and artistic creation. It is a view which has 
been challenged rather than accepted. It is challenged because 
it makes such big demands on us, for it calls for the rejection of 
much that we have held precious in human creation. By it 
most European art since the sixteenth century stands condemned. 
Yet it is good because it reminds us of a greater humanism in 
art. No art can neglect man. No art can concentrate on form 
and live only for a small circle. There must be in it the living 
breath of life, and this means man as he is today and always has 
been. Art must be related to religion again, not necessarily the 
older orthodox religions, but to that feeling, which is at the heart 
of most religions, of the importance and significance of human 
life and endeavour. Religion means the binding together of 
men, it separates man rightly from other forms of life because 
thereby it emphasises the importance of man. Tolstoy has 
called upon art to help in this conception, to get away from 
being the mere amusement or interest of a small leisured class. 
He may have been too severe on existing art forms, but he seems 
to have been right in stressing the necessity and the nature of 
purpose in art. 

It is worth while now to consider just what Tolstoy has 
done in this essay of his on is Art ? He has criticised 
primarily modem nineteenth century art forms, because they 
lack contact and significance for the masses. He has only been 
able to criticise them effectively by including in his denunciation 
all art forms in Europe since the Renaissance, that is, precisely 
that period of which the cultured European is usually most 
proud. Again his argument has been the same. These art 
forms do not appeal to the people, there is nothing really 
universal about them. They ate sophisticated, clever, techni- 
cally skilful, but morally perverse. This is his judgemoit. 
Behind this judgement lies the belief, which Tolstoy takes for 
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gtanted, that feelings ate univefsal, and that all men grasp and 
welcome the expression of feelings. We wonder how far this 
is compatible with some of the modern psychological theories 
of human behaviour, such as the type theory of Jung. The 
latter, for example, tells us that there are two major mechanisms 
of behaviour or reaction to life, that of introversion and that of 
extraversion, and that generally the two worlds of men and 
their creations are foreign and hostile to each other. Further 
he subdivides his main types into four other divisions. There 
are people of both types in whom the thinking or the feelings, 
or the sensation, or the intuition, predominates. These eight 
classes according to him constitute more or less closed worlds, 
and the values of each are denied or misunderstood by the 
others. It would seem then, if there is truth in this view 
of humanity and its behaviour, that Tolstoy has been mistaken. 
What then has he done ? Clearly the significant thing in his 
essay is his insistence on the close relation between feeling and 
art, and his contempt for the intellectual in art such as existed 
in the music of Wagner and in the poetry of the French deca- 
dents. Tolstoy has written very bitterly against Nietzsche in his 
essay, but he really belongs with the school of Nietzsche in so 
far as he too denies the paramountcy of reason. Tolstoy in this 
essay and of course in his specially religious writings is an irra- 
tionalist. But to assert that art belongs not to the world of the 
rational is not after all a very original statement, yet his book 
strikes us as original. Wherein then lies its originality ? It 
lies in this ; we may admit that art is irrational, but it does 
not necessarily follow that reason is powerless before it. As 
Pascal said, the heart also has its reason. There must then, said 
Tolstoy, be some kind of commonsense about art. We cannot 
tolerate its excessive individuality, its deliberate pursuit of the 
bizarre and the obscure, and its denial of the ordinary human 
values. Art for art’s sake is wrong. It departmentalises life. 
It refuses to recognise that the artist is also a man. Art for 
art’s sake generally too involves the sacrifice of something good 
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in life to art. Certainly the widespread acceptance of such an 
idea would mean a justification of the part for the sake of the 
part, which is an injury to the whole. The only escape from 
this is to say that art is life, but this is a definition which robs 
art of all significance. Nor can it be tolerated, for if art is life 
then it must be governed by life. The creed of art for art’s 
sake as expressed by the French decadents had another danger 
as seen by Tolstoy. It led to a kind of art that was above the 
comprehension of the ordinary man. It led to the removal of 
art of any kind from the life of the ordinary man, and Tolstoy 
felt that this was wrong. Art was something needed by all, 
something which all could enjoy. Therefore if a particular 
kind of art led away from this universality it was condemned. 
Tolstoy could not accept the removal of purpose from an artist’s 
work. He was essentially one of those men who assert the 
necessity and paramountcy of purpose in life, even in art. It 
is easy intellectually to make fun of the idea of purpose, to show 
how absurd it is, how various and vain are the purposes men 
attribute to themselves, and how rarely a man does achieve 
what he thinks his purpose. But biologically and psychologi- 
cally it is impossible to remove purpose from life. Tolstoy 
asserts this of art too. In one way or other art must serve 
humanity, and any theory which denies this or makes it 
difficult for the artist to serve must be banished. Tolstoy with 
his mind full of the condition of the Russian peasant and his 
heart full of admiration for the primitive Christians naturally saw 
humanity in terms of the masses. Hence his surprising condem- 
nation of much that is really good and fine in European art. 



LAST WRITINGS* 


Bj Rabindranath Tagore 
Poem 4 . 

Tbe sun/igbf blat^es hoty 

this lonely mid-day. 

At tbe empty chair I glance y 

no trace oj consolation is there. 

Filling its heart 

Words of despair seem to rise in lament y 

the voice oj emptiness laden with compassion 
whose inmost meaning cannot be grasped, 

hike a dog looking with sad eyes 
for his lost mastery 
his heart wailing with a blind sorrow y 
not knowing what happened and whyy 

seeking everywhere with unavailing eyes : 

More tender and sore even than his pain 
seems the voice of the chair y 
its dumb pain of emptiness 
pervading the room 

bereft of the dear one. 


Udayan, 

26th March, 1941, 

EveniDg. 

* These two poems, one of them oomposed shortly before the Foetus death, have been 
published now in a volume named SHE8H LEKBA { *^LA8T WBITINQS ^^ ), It is a 
slender book with two songs and thirteen poems, most of them appearing for the first time, 
posthumously. The English translation, which is a faithful rendering of the original, is by 
Dr« Amiya Ohakravarty«--J?d. 



POEM 13.* 


The first day’s Sun 
Asked 

At the new manifestation of being — 

Who are you i 
No answer came. 

Year after year went by, 

The last sun of the day 

The last question utters on the western sea-shore. 
In the silent evening — 

Who are you. 

He gets no answer. 


Jorasanko, 

Oaloatta, 

S7th July, 1941, 
Morning. 


* TUb poalB wag gompoMd fat (ih« tarly faooni before dam and dlotetad in tfae 
auiniag. 





RABINDRANATH’S LITERARY CRITICISM 

Bj Df. A. Aronson 

Rabindranath was a distinguished literary critic, not because he 
was a poet of genius, but in spite of it. Literary criticism, even 
of the first order, has frequently been written by poets of an 
immature or under-developed sensibility who excelled in the 
appreciation of other people’s literary achievements, but who 
themselves failed to convince posterity of their own artistic merits. 
Dryden, Pope, Dr. Johnson, and Matthew Arnold are instances 
to the point. They shaped the critical awareness of their age, 
while their own creations are remembered only in so far as they 
reflect the civilization of their time or introduce us to their own 
personal peculiarities and mannerisms. On the other hand, we 
know very little, or anything at aU, of the critical opinions held 
by Homer, Dante, or Shakespeare ; all we can say is that they 
were potential critics of art and literature, and perhaps also of 
their age and of humanity in general. Their criticism, as criticism, 
has established no traditions ; there is Aristotle and Longinus to 
guide us along the difficult path of Greek and Latin literary 
appreciation ; there are the innumerable French, Italian, and English 
critics to open our eyes to the rediscovered unity inherent in all 
European art since the Renaissance ; there is Voltaire, the greatest 
of them all, a man of genius, if ever there was one, soberly formu- 
lating tiie aesthetic laws of his time, while utterly incapable himself 
to infuse life into them and failing again and again in his attempts 
at artistic creation. Where indeed is the poet of genius who 
was also an eminent critic ? There are, of course, the romantics. 
Wordsworth’s Prefaces, as his own contemporary Coleridge 
remarl^s, Ure inconsistent with the greatness of his poetry ; thi^ 
ate feeble iititerepts to justify something that needed no justifica- 
ti<m at all ; Wortisworth’s poetry is greatest when it is hiifest of 
aU concerned with critical preconceptions and formulas. $hcUey’8 
8 
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Defence of Voetry is in no way more convincing. The tradition 
that both Wordsworth and Shelley established was certainly not 
based upon their critical writings : for their criticism is lacking 
in the integrity of thought and emotion which we find in their 
best poetry. Coleridge, the most eminent critic among the 
romantics, was also no mean poet, and he is perhaps the one in 
England who comes nearest Rabindranath as regards the inner 
structure of his criticism. On the Continent, there is, of course, 
Hegel whose Idealism found a fitting place in his writings on Art 
and Aesthetics ; and there is Goethe who happens to have been 
both a poet of genius and the most eminent literary critic of his 
time. Goethe and Rabindranath have more than this trait in 
common ; but this is not the place to dwell on the many simil- 
arities of these two greatest of men. All we can say is that 
during the romantic period and, in fact, throughout the nineteenth 
century almost all the poets of distinction attempted literary 
criticism with more or less success. We would like to start with 
the assumption that Rabindranath — despite the inspiration 
received from Sanskrit literature and philosophy, despite the very 
strong local tradition of the art of Bengal, and despite his religious 
convictions — has brought the literary criticism of the romantics, 
based as it was upon an idealist view of life, to perfection ; that 
he, in short, constitutes the climax of a literary tradition establish- 
ed in England by the poetry of Wordsworth and Shelley, and by 
the criticism of Coleridge and Matthew Arnold. It should 
not be forgotten that Matthew Arnold’s essay “The Study of 
Poetry”, for instance, was published in 1880, when Rabindranath 
was already 19 years of age. In order to verify our assumption, 
however, we shall have to pass in review some of the most 
significant among Rabindranath’s critical concepts and establish a 
relevant connection between his criticism and that of European 
Idealism. 
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The Creation of Literature. 

Rabindranath has given us a clue to his conception of the 
creative process in art, when he identifies the creator with either 
a child or a woman. This identification is never explained in 
terms of psychology ; it is rather a symbolical interpretation of 
the creative process, a singularly successful attempt to relate the 
creative work of the artist to some fundamental human charac- 
teristics Much of Rabindranath’s criticism is in fact undiluted 
symbolism, it is “image-making” in the best sense of the 
term, based, however, upon the primal and elemental experiences 
of human life. This directness in his use of symbols and 
images makes his literary criticism so remarkably powerful and 
convincing. 

Who is the creator, the artist, or the poet, asks Rabindra- 
nath. Is it a divine gift, an inspiration, a mysterious combination 
of natural and supernatural forces that make man create works 
of art ? And where does the unity come from that charac- 
terises a great poem and is absent from a newspaper-article ? 
It is, says Rabindranath, “the consciousness of personality, which 
is the consciousness of unity in ourselves.”^ But consciousness 
remains an abstraction only so long as it is not “coloured” by 
some emotion or idea. Emotions and ideas do not exist by 
themselves ; they are made possible by the pressure of external 
stimuli upon our consciousness ; they become integrated within 
ourselves. What we express in art is not our consciousness in 
its “pure” state, but those integrated emotions and ideas. For 
they constitute our personality ; and, furthermore, they make us 
aware of our own finite existence within the much larger 

1. See the following quotations, two selected out of many similar ones : had 

been blessed with that sense of wonder which gives a child his right of entry into the 
treasure-house of mystery which is in the heart of existence/’ ( The Eeligim of an Artist, 
IN : Contemporary Indian Philosophy, 1986, p. 82. ) And : **Woman has realized the 
history of life in her child more intimately than man has done. This woman’s nature in 
the poet has felt the deep stir of life in all the world.” ( Personality t p. 25 ) 

2* CreaHve UnUy^ p. 81. 
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framewotk of the infinite. To ^ptess the consciousness of 
one’s own personality is, according to Rabindranath, to ack- 
nowledge the experience of the infinite through the medium of 
the finite forms of art. A poem, therefore, is both an affirma- 
tion and a denial of one’s own personality ; it is both the 
“i am” and the “thou art” of human existence. It implies 
both the realization of one’s finite self and the realization of 
the infinite One in nature : “The i am in me realizes its own 
extension, its own infinite whenever it truly realizes something 
else. . . . The fact that we exist has its truth in the fact that 
everything else does exist, and the i am in me crosses its finitude 
whenever it deeply realizes itself in the thou art.”i 

So far for the prime agent of creation, personality. But 
Rabindranath asks further : what kind of energy is it that urges 
human beings to express themselves in art, to “make images” 
that do not in any way serve their material needs and physical 
requirements ? It would not be altogether meaningless to 
compare Rabindranath’s “surplus-definition” of art with the 
interpretation of art and civilization suggested by psycho-analysis. 
If art, as Rabindranath says again and again, is the result of a 
surplus fund of emotional energy which “seeks its outlet” in the 
creation of beauty ( “for man’s civilization is built upon his 
surplus then it is indeed a sublimated form of our instinctual 
life, that part of the soul, in fact, “that is not all occupied with 
its self-preservation.” Rabindranath does not tell us where 
precisely this emotional surplus comes from, nor does he explain 
in what way civilization is made possible by it. Psycho- 
analysis, it seems to me, began where Rabindranath ended, but 
Rabindranath himself began where the romantics could go not 
further. Experience undoubtedly provides us with that surplus 

1. Ths BeUgim of an ArUstf Ibid. t V' 86.--~Gol6ridge speaking of Imagination and 
Fancy comes to very similar conclusions as regards his * ‘primary imagination" ; his 
definition, however, suffers from an unjustifiable desire to be precise where no precision 
is either possible or necessary : "The primary imagination 1 hold to be the living power 
and prime agent of all human perception, and as a repetition in the infinite mind of tihe 
eternal act of creation in the infinite I AM," ( Bibliographia Lit^rariat p, 134, ) 

3. Personality, p. 11. 
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emotional energy which seeks an outlet in artistic creation. 
The human personality integrates the facts of experience until 
this surplus of emotion has been established. It is then that 
our imagination “overflows”. This overflowing of our integra- 
ted personality is the creative process.^ 

Instead of losing himself in the labyrinth of modem 
psychological research on the origin of art, Rabindranath guides 
the reader to the fundamental similarity that exists between 
poetry and religion. He does not specify whether religion too 
is the result of a surplus energy of emotion ( as psycho-analysis 
would have done ) ; he rather insists on the similar experience 
of the infinite in both of them. “Somehow,” he says, “they 
are wedded to each other. . . .”2 We can assume that this 
synthesis of poetry and religion takes place within man’s perso- 
nality, that, in fact, it constitutes the integrated unity of 
consciousness. Faith in the tmth of one’s own personality ( and, 
we may add, the expression of our consciousness in works of 
art ) “is a religion directly apprehended and not a system of 
metaphysics to be analysed and argued.”® It is a pity, perhaps, 
that Rabindranath thought he had found a perfect synthesis of 
religion and poetry in Shelley, whose “religion”, it seems to me, 
was of a purely rhetorical and unrealized kind ; for it was 
coloured by literary and pseudo-philosophical pre-conceptions. 


1. Compare the following three quotations : 

( a ) "Facts are like wine-cups that carry it ( beauty ), they are hidden by it, 
it overflows them.” ( Babindranath in Personality ^ p. 24. ) 

( b ) "A great poem is a fountain for ever overflowing with the water of wisdom 
and delight." ( Shelley in Defence of Poetry, p. 48. ) 

( c ) "Poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings : it takes its origin 
from emotion recollected in tranquillity." ( Wordsworth in Preface to his Second Edition, 
1800 . )~~The tendency will be found to be the same in all three of them. But while Words* 
worth speaks of an emotion recollected in tranquillity, Babindranath*s oonsoiousness of 
personality reaches much deeper into the very essence of the creative process. Shelley ’g 
water of wisdom and delight is as vague as everything else in his Defence. For we do not 
know of what kind of wisdom he is speaking. He certainly did not mean that wisdom 
which is integrated consciousness. 

2. The BeUgion of m Artist, Ibid«, p. 82. 

8. Creative Unity, p. 14. 
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aod was lacking in all that spontaneity and directness without 
which such a synthesis would be nothing but an empty literary 
formula. This synthesis does actually exist, in all genuine folk- 
poetry, in Dante, in Goethe, in Blake, in Baudelaire, even in 
Shakespeare. It is, however, no accident that Rabindranath 
looked among the romantics for an inspiring example. For 
they were the first ( and this partly explains their loss of direct- 
ness and vigour in poetry ) to become conscious of this synthesis 
and to formulate it in nicely constructed sentences.^ 

Rabindranath’s definition of the creative process in 
literature is singularly consistent and needs no further comment. 
He elaborated and enlarged the literary formulas of the romantics 
which had lost their significance in the West long ago. By 
infusing new life into them he transformed them from histori- 
cally determined aesthetic laws into universally applicable 
principles of creation. The poet’s personality is the receptacle 
into which emotions and thoughts flow ; there they are 
compressed, intensified and integrated until they “overflow” 
and the process of creation begins. In case the emotions have 
not been properly integrated the “overflow” will lead to the 
creation of an “insignificant” work of art. In this interpretation 
Rabindranath ceases to be a romantic ; he is as “contemporary” 


1, The following was written in 1815, after Wordsworth had composed most of what 
we today consider his best poetry : **In all this may be perceived the affinity between 
religion and poetry ; between religion — making up for the deficiencies of reason by faith ; 
and poetry— passionate for the instruction of reason ; between religion — whose element 
is infinitude and whose ultimate trust is the supreme of things, submitting herself to 
circumscription, and reconciled to substitutions ; and poetry — ethereal and transcendent, 
yet incapable to sustain her existence without sensuous incarnation." ( Essayt Supple- 
mentary to the Preface . )— This tendency becomes more marked in Matthew Arnold who 
identifies both religion and poetry with *ldeas". His own poetry is indeed one of ideas 
from which directness and spontaneity is altogether absent. Babindranath, as will be 
teen from the following extract from Matthew Arnold, continued in the romantic tradition, 
but added to it an element of immediate experience which was absent from the writings 
of the later Wordsworth and Victorian poetry and criticism in general ; “But for poetry 
the idea is everything ; the rest is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry attaches 
its emotion to the idea ; the idea is the fact. The strongest part of our religion to-day is 
its unoonsoious poetry." ( Ths SPudy of Poetry . ) 
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as any of the most eminent modern critics. Here is, for instance, 
a relevant passage from T. S. Eliot dealing with the creative 
process of the poet : “The poet’s mind is in fact a receptacle 
for seizing and storing up numberless feelings, phrases, images, 
which remain there imtil all the particles which can unite to 
form a new compound are present together. . . . For it is not 
the ‘greatness’, the intensity, of the emotions, the components, 
but the intensity of the artistic process, the pressure, so to speak, 
under which the fusion takes place, that counts.”^ 

The Philosophy of Literature. 

A discussion on Rabindranath’s aesthetic philosophy and 
its relation to Western aesthetic concepts would lead us much 
too far. We have to limit ourselves here to the idealist school 
of thought and the application of idealist philosophy to romantic 
poetry and criticism. The creation of a work of art, according 
to Rabindranath, implies a conflict, potential or real, between 
personality ( the i am ) and the universe ( the thou art ). 
This conflict is resolved into harmony on completion of the 
work. Something resembling the Aristotelian katharsis takes 
place both in the poet and the reader. The poet’s consciousness 
of personality will give rise to a similar consciousness of 
personality in the reader. Rabindranath therefore starts with 
the assumption that the conflict between the spiritual world of 
the individual ( his experience of the infinite ) and the material 
world of the universe ( finite objects in nature ) exists simultane- 
ously in both poet and reader. The work of art, that is Beauty, 
establishes harmony and unity between the two. Finite matter 
is transformed into infinite spirit, and the former distinction 
between subject and object, matter and spirit, has been abolished. 
The poet’s “spirit”, therefore, when expressed in a work of 
art responds ^th to the finite and the infinite in the universe. 
Beauty is a means as well as an end in this process : “Beauty, 

1. S. Eliot : EMy9 : Tradition and the Individual Talent, p. 19. 
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I say, is the bridge between matter and spirit. ... As soon as 
material objects are felt to be beautiful, spirit permeates matter, 
matter in turn is vivified by spirit, and the outcome is joy. 
This bridge-building is still at work, in which the poet finds 
his glory. He strengthens old ties and evolves new ones, making 
the inert world fit for the human soul to live in.”i 

It is on this synthesis between spirit and matter that 
Rabindranath bases his assumption that beauty is also truth. 
For to be true to both the finite and the infinite, is to be true 
both to the self within and the One without. There is an 
admirable consistency and precision in Rabindranath’s aesthetic 
thought which is so sadly lacking in most of the romantics. 
He quotes Keats with approval ; rightly, I think, because Keats 
was first of all a poet and to a considerable extent indifferent to 
literary or critical formulas. Shelley who in his own poems was 
so frequently and painfully “un-true” both to himself and the 
universe, formulated in unmistakably abstract and unrealized 
language the “truth” of a poem.^ The relation between beauty 
and truth cannot be “critically” determined. Keats and Rabindra- 
nath knew what they were talking about when they identified 
the one with the other. Shelley and his followers substimted a 
literary formula for the actual and living experience. 

Rabindranath fortunately never attempted to define beauty 
in a scientific way. He was always reluctant to define spiritual 

1. The Nexus of Beauty. ( Chapter from The Diary of the five elements. ) IN : 
Visva-Bharati Quarterly, III/l, 1987.-“Babindranath follows in this quotation the 
idealist school of thought. Coleridge who always acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
contemporary German school of philosophy puts forward a similar thesis which, it seems 
to me, Babindranath has most successfully applied to poetry : “Whatever in its origin is 
objective, is likewise as such necessarily finite. Therefore, since the spirit is not 
originally an object, and as the subject exists in antithesis to an object, the spirit cannot 
originally be finite. But neither can it be a subject without becoming an object, and as 
it is originally the identity of both, it can be conceived neither as infinite nor finite 
exclutiv^dy, but as the most original union of both. In the existence, in the reconciling, 
and the reouxrence of this contradiction consists the process and mystery of produotion 
and life.” ( BMlioyraphia Litararia, Chapter XII. } 

2, poem is the very image of life expressed in its etonal truth.” ( JOefance..*^*.)* 
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phenomena the existence of which he took fot granted as part 
of his artistic experience, but which when intellectualised would 
lose their significance at once. Whenever we find “definitions” 
in Rabindranath’s writing, we accept them as the result of some 
fundamental experience, not of an intellectual analysis. 

The finite, that is matter, consists according to Rabindra- 
nath in an organism governed by laws. It is needless to inquire 
what exactly he means by these laws. We cannot conceive 
nature ( that which transgresses our personality, the One 
without ), but as an ordered and harmonious whole. The 
infinite, that is the spirit, by the very fact that it is unlimited 
both in time and space, constitutes the complete freedom that 
reigns in eternity. If, therefore, as has been said, both the 
infinite and the finite have their place in a work of art, then 
both law and freedom, time and eternity, must be found in it 
too. Beauty is not an entity by itself ; nor is it a synthetic 
abstraction. It is indeed a direction, a tendency, a fast moving 
powerful stream that carries poet as well as reader from the 
fixed laws of form and matter to the ever-changing freedom of 
ideas and the spirit, from the time-conditioned forms of existence 
to the experience of limitless and formless eternity : “The beauty 
of a poem is bound by strict laws, yet transcends them. The 
laws are its wings, they do not keep it weighed down, they 
carry it to freedom. Its form is in law but its spirit is in beauty. 
Law is the first step towards freedom, and beauty is the complete 
liberation which stands on the pedestal of law. Beauty harmonises 
in itself the limit and the beyond, the law and the liberty. ”1 

In this definition of beauty Rabindranath again outgrows 
the romantics. Instead of Wordsworth’s “emotion recollected 
in tranquillity”, we have here emotions subjected to a gradual 
evolution wUch leads the poet from the simple facts of “being” 
to the very compla phenomenon of “becoming”. The beauty 
of a poem as well as the creative process which makes it possible, 
never “is” yit is rather a reflection, a mirror of ourselves and 
1 . Sadkeuta , The BecdiialioH Life . 

9 
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of nature in terms not of knowledge or scientific perc^tion, but 
of “becoming” : “Man also wants his own atmosphere in 
which ... he can express himself in his own creations that do 
not depend on knowing or getting, but involve only becom- 
ing.”i Rabindranath was a contemporary in spirit both of the 
romantics and of Bergson. It is no accident, I believe, that he 
used the term “becoming” ; nothing could fit better into his 
philosophy of literature than the Bergsonian concepts of “being” 
and “becoming”. In Rabindranath as in Bergson they represent 
more than philosophical abstractions ; they are attitudes of mind 
which for various reasons were absent from the romantics, but 
which on the other hand constitute a natural climax to the 
romantic and idealist school of thought. 

The beauty of a work of art lies not so much in the heigh- 
tened consciousness of its author as in the “rhythm” of its 
“becoming”. Rabindranath hardly ever uses the word “rhythm” 
as signifying only cadenced and elevated speech. Rhythm 
expresses the realization of personality as well as of nature. It 
is the external evidence of the experience of the infinite. It 
expresses both the law and the freedom, time and eternity in 
the artist’s creation. It is “the movement generated and regulated 
by harmonious restriction. ”2 Rhythm can never be static ; it 
expresses the process of “becoming” both within ourselves and 
without. The romantics still considered rhythm a purely external 
factor of artistic creation. According to Wordsworth, for 
instance, rhythmical verse is preferable to prose because k 
creates “a complex feeling of delight, which is of the most 
important use in tempering the painful feeling always found 
intermingled with powerful descriptions of the deeper passions.’’^ 

1. The Phih^hy of Litefotu/re, IN ; Visva-Bharati Quarterly, II/8, 1986. 

9. The Beligion of an Artist, Ibid. p. 88. 

8. Wordsworth ; Preface to the Second Edition. . . 1800.— Modem literary orltiotmi 
is nearer to Babindranath than to the romantics. Bhythm, according to Dr. Bichards, 
is more than the mere sound-effect of words. In a poem the rhythmical pattern Is **a 
tide of excitement pouring through the channels of the mind. . It is, furthermore, a 
'Hezture of expectations, satisfactions, disappointments, surprisals, which the sequence 
of syllables brings about.*’ {Principles of Literary Criticism, Ohapter XVII, p, 187. ) 
Dr. Bichards considers it a problem of response rather than one of creation. Bo^ 
Babindranath and Dr. Bichards start, however, from the original experience of the poet* 
It is the ^’rhythm” of this experience which gives a poem its ''feeling of reallt/'* 
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Rabindtanath was evidently not concerned with the effect, but 
with the essence of poetty. 

The Judgment of Literature. 

Rabindranath docs not specify how we are to arrive at a 
true judgment of what is beautiful. The literary critic, according 
to him, must have a “special culture” or “insight” ; he must 
test the quality of a work of art “on the touchstone of his inner 
experiences” ; his gifts are either “natural or acquired” ; and 
he will pass his judgments “by testing the worth of a particular 
literary product amidst the grand exhibition of age-old master- 
pieces.”! These general statements are disconcerting, because 
they take for granted that the literary critic is in possession of 
some “inner voice”, that he is able to detach himself completely 
from contemporary taste and create some universal standards 
of criticism, and that, lastly, all works of art that have survived 
are “good”. Neither of these assumptions, however, is justified. 
It seems to me that Rabindranath was often deliberately vague 
when speaking about the kind of person who would be fit to be a 
critic. Rabindranath’s judgment of literature was not based so 
much on the personality of the critic ( whosoever he may be ) as 
on the created works themselves. It is not the critical ability 
of one particular person that matters, but the response to com- 
municated experiences in general. For what is literary criticism, 
if it is not determined by a wholehearted and unconditional 
response of the reader to the poet’s sensibility ? In the 
following paragraphs some of the points will be discussed that 
arc part of Rabindranath’s judgment of literature : tradition, 
the substance and form of a poem, realism and reality, the part 
pkyed by nature in poetty, and lastly the authorship di a 
poem. 

When Rabindranath says that works of art should be 

1. See : TA* Jvdfint ef Uturatm* ( from ) ; IN : Vl8Tft*BliAnlil qoartetlf, 

1 / 4 , 1986 . 
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judged in comparison with those masterpieces that have survived 
so far, his standard of criticism is derived from what we 
commonly call tradition. Does the poem, he asks, conform to 
tradition and is it part of the cultural continuity of the country ? 
Is the poet aware of the essential identity between the old and 
the new ? In order to be able to answer this question, the critic 
himself must be part of a continuity of culture ; he must 
surrender himself to the past, not by using the critical formulas 
of dead critics, but by realizing the stream of tradition in art ; 
for tradition is again a “becoming”, the inner rhythm of ever- 
changing life : “All traditional structure of art must have 
sufficient degree of elasticity to allow it to respond to varied 
impulses of life, delicate or virile ; to grow with its growth, to 
dance with its rhythm. . . . The tradition which is helpful is like 
a channel that helps the current to flow. It is open where the 
water runs onward guarding it only where there is danger in 
deviation.”! 

It is the task of the artist to give wholeness to the frag- 
ments of experience and to make the temporary permanent. 
However, experiences, of whatever kind they may be, are never 
“new” ; even the poet’s ideas and emotions can hardly ever claim 
the virtue of novelty. In what sense then, asks Rabindranath, 
does a work of art express the consciousness of the artist’s 
personality ? Fundamentally the ideas will be found to be the 
same in all great works of art ; ideas become significant only 
when they express not the facts of experience, but the personality 
of the author. After the experience has been ordered and 
organised within the mind of the artist, the expression given to 
it will be fundamentally his own. The idea after being expressed 

1. Art and Traditicn, IK : VisYa-Bharati Quarterly, I/l, 1985.--Oontemporary 
critioism in the West takes up a similar attitude towards tradition. In every work ol art 
the past, the present, and the future are one ; every poem is a refleotion of cultural oonti* 
nuity ; ^'The emotion of art is impersonal. And the poet cannot reach this impersonality 
without surrendering himself wholly to the work to be done. And he is not likely to know 
what is to be done unless he lives in what is not merely the present, but the present 
moment of the past, unless he is conscious not of what is dead, but of what is already 
living/* ( T. B. Bliot, Essay$, Tradition and Individual Talent, p. 32. ) 
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no tonger belongs to him ; it belongs "to all men”. An esperience 
becomes valuable to the readet onlyif it has been successfully, 
that is adequately, communicated. The adequacy of a literary 
communication depends on the ability of the poet to organise 
his experience. Even the most extraordinary experiences in a 
poem will find no response if they are expressed in terms of 
common-place journalism. It is significant that Rabindranath, 
in the following quotation, insists on the “normality” of the 
reader ( and, of course, the poet’s ) mind. Unless both of them 
ate essentially sane ( that is, emotionally mature ) no adequate 
response either to the experience itself or to the work of art can 
be expected. The normality and essential sanity of the artist 
is, according to Rabindranath, the foundation on which all art is 
based : “But in all great arts, literary or otherwise, man has 
expressed his feelings that are usual in a form that is unique and 
yet not abnormal. When Wordsworth described in his poem a 
life deserted by love, he invoked for his art the usual pathos 
expected by all normal minds in connection with such a subject. 
But the picture in which he incarnated the sentiment was unexpec- 
ted and yet every sane reader acknowledges it with joy. . . .”i 

The “organising” of experiences still remains to be 
explained. The work of an artist is essentially selective ; out of 
the innumerable possibilities of experience he will select the one 
which seems to him valuable for communication. In this sense 
it is not the experience itself he expresses, but his personality, 
that is his own consciousness oj the experience : “As art embodies 
our personal estimate of a thing, or character, or circumstance, 
the artist in his work does not follow nature in its capacious 
heterogenity, but his own human nature which is selective.”* 


1* Beligion of m Artist, Ibid,, p. 40. ( Italics mine ).— Exactly the same idea 
has been expressed by T. S. Eliot, who being a poet himself realized the dangerous implica- 
tion of abnormality and deliberate eccentricity in poetry : “One error, in fact, of eccentri- 
city In poetry is to seek for new human emotions to express ; and in this search for novelty 
in the wrong place It discovers the perverse. The business of the poet is not to find new 
emotions, but to use the ordinary ones and, working them up into poetry, to express 
leelings which ate not in actual emotions at all.” ( Ibid., p. 21 ), 

2. Ths K#an«np of Art; IN: Visva-Bharati Quarterly. IV/1 (Old Serlm ) 
1926. p. 87. 
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The “reality” of a work of art is the reality of the artist’s petso- 
mlity ; the experience, therefore, is only a means towards that 
end. Art in so far as it imitates nature is an illusion ; for what 
we see in a poem is not nature, but the reflection of the objects 
of nature on the artist's sensibility. Realism in literature, 
according to Rabindranath, is a contradiction in terms ; art only 
“seems to be what it is” ; it is real in so far as it is “Maya”; for 
the truth of art is not imitation, but appearance : “To record 
what is, just as it is, is not literature. Nature reaches me 
immediately through my senses. Literature has to preserve 
and convey the original impression. And it is for the literary 
artist to make up for this lack of immediacy. Here comes in 
the difierence between the truth of nature and the truth of 
literature . . . That is why literature does not, nor does any art, 
imitate nature.”^ 

Rabindranath’s argument does not, of course, exclude 
Nature from a work of art. The “reality” of a poem consists 
both in the consciousness of the poet’s own personality and in 
his consciousness of the nature around him. Nature must, in 
fact, be part of all great poetry, but only in so far as it is reflected 
in the poet's mind. The famous passage from Creative Unity 
might be mentioned in this connection, where Rabindranath 
criticises Shakespeare because of “the gulf between Nature and 
human nature owing to the tradition of his race and time.” 
Shakespeare according to him “fails to recognize the truth of 
the interpenetration of human life with the cosmic life of the 
world.” In one of Rabindranath’s finest critical passages, he 
defines the difierence in the attitude to nature in the East and 
in the West. “Our relations with Nature,” he says, “are lik^ 
those of brother and sister, while the Englishman of sensibility 

X. The JttdginQ of Litoraturo (from Bahitya ) . . Ibid., p. 2. — Ool^idge in his famous 
chaplor XV of his Bmiographia lAteraria oomes to exactly the same oonolusions : ^*Xt 
has before obserired that images, however beautiful, though faithfully copied from 
nature, and as accurately represented in words, do not of themselves characterise the poet* 
!Fhey become proofs of original genius only as far as they are modified by a predominant 
passicm ; or by associated thoughts or images awakened by that passion ; or when they have 
tlhe efieot of reducing multitude to unity ; or succession to an instant ; or lastly men a 
human and intdleotual life is transferred to them from the poet’s own spirit,*’ 
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xegards her as a lover.”i To Rabindranath nature is not merely 
“matter*’, it is Reality, that is both form and substance in 
one. It “exists” only in so far as it enters into the poet’s 
consciousness. It is the principle of integration in all great 
works of art. 

A great poem, therefore, is more than an idea or an 
emotion expressed in words. It is creation, inevitable as the 
creations of nature are. The authorship of a poem is irrelevant ; 
for all great poetry is anonymous, representing as it does the 
continuity of human culture on the one hand, and the eternal 
and never-changing reality of experiences, on the other. ITie 
work of the greatest genius is akin to folk-poetry ; for in both 
of them the ultimate experiences of human life have detached 
themselves from the personality of the poet. Speaking of a 
folk-song, Rabindranath says in fact ; “This poem no doubt 
owed its form to the touch of the person who produced it ; but 
at the same time with a gesture of utter detachment, it has 
transcended its material — the emotional mood of the author. It 
has gained its freedom from any biographical bondage by taking 
a rhythmic perfection which is precious in its own exclusive 
merit.”2 


I have compared Rabindranath’s critical statements to both 
romantic literary criticism and contemporary criticism in England. 
It is difficult to say whether he belongs to one or the other. His 
affinities with romantic poetry and criticism and with the idealist 
school of philosophy are obvious. On the other hand, even a 
superficial comparison of Rabindranath’s criticism with that of 
T. S. Eliot, who is undoubtedly the most eminent English literary 
critic of today, shows a remarkable similarity between the two. 


1. The Nexus of Beauty ^ Ibid., p. 27.— A good instance to the point would be 
Wordsworth’s Luoy-poems. 

2, The Beligim of (m Artist, Ibid., p, 42. — This is undoubtedly what T. 8. Eliot 
means when he says : * 'Poetry is not a turning loose of emotion, but an escape from 
emotion, it is not the expression of personality, but an escape from personality." 
( Ibid,, p. 21. ). 
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Quite apart from the fact that they both established a tradition as 
poets, their criticism has this in common that it has ceased to 
be merely “literary” and that it lays stress not on the abstract 
laws of aesthetics and literature, but on the fundamental 
human aspects of artistic experience, the personality of the poet, 
the creative process, tradition, and the response of the reader. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that unlike modem Western 
critics, Rabindranath always uses symbolic language in his 
writings on literature. What he does is indeed an interpretation 
of symbols in terms of symbols. All I could do was to translate 
his twice symbolical meaning into the prosaic language of today. 
A symbol, however, is a delicate and subtle vehicle of literary 
communication ; it seems to be idly floating on the still surface of 
language and yet often touches the very essence of our inner 
being. And while we are still vainly struggling to apprehend its 
meaning, it bursts open and shows us the inside of language, the 
“reality” of meaning, the very meaning of meaning. Rabindranath 
expressed through symbols what modern psychology applied to 
literary criticism is vainly endeavouring to express through 
“facts”. Appearance, according to Rabindranath, is itself a 
symbol ; for it symbolizes the reality that is behind and beyond 
the mete facts of experience. 
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By B. K. Prabhu 

In one of his letters written from Shelidah in Bengal to a friend as far 
back as 22nd June 1892, Eabindranath Tagore narrates the following 
experience which he went through on that day : 

Early this morning, while still lying in bed, I heard the women at 
the bathing place, sending forth joyous peals of TJlu I Ulu 1 The sound 
moved me curiously, though it is difficult to say why. 

“Perhaps, such joyful outbursts put one in mind of the great stream of 
festive activity which goes on in this world, with most of which the 
individual man has no connection. What an immense world, what a vast 
concourse of men, yet with how few has one any relationship 1 Distant 
sounds of life, wafted near, bearing the tidings of unknown homes, make the 
individual realise that the greater part of the world of men does not, cannot, 
own or know him ; then he feels so deserted, so loosely attached to the 
world, occupying so little room in so remote a corner ; and a vague sadness 
creeps over him. 

“Thus these cries of Ulu ! Ulu ! made my life, past and future, seem 
like a long, long road, from the very ends of which these sounds were 
coming to me. And this feeling colours for me the beginning of my day.“ 

Most non-Bengalee readers are likely to be puzzled by a statement 
like this from the illustrious poet-philosopher of Bengal. But those, who 
have lived for any length of time in Bengal and freely mixed with Hindu 
families, will not be much surprised either at the fact that Bengalee women 
should be in the habit of uttering a strange cry like ulu-ulu or that the 
poet should have been so deeply moved on hearing the cry. To sojourners 
in Bengal this cry is a familiar one in the mouths of Hindu women 
of all classes* They utter the cry in unison on all happy or auspi- 
cious occasions like weddings, family worship and congregational poojah 
in the temples. When the bridegroom arrives at the door of the bride’s 
house for the first time or when the actual wedding ceremony takes place, 
and on all such other auspicious occasions, the assembled women can be 
seen jointly making the sound of ulu4n4u with their tongues. The males 
are not used to uttering such a cry. On other happy occasions, too, besides 
wedding time and poojah, the women are in the habit of uttering this 
quaint cry. 
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The secretary of Mahatma Gandhi has recorded one such instance 
which happened during Gandhiji’s tour in East Bengal a decade ago. 
According to Mr. Mahadev Desai, at Malkhanagar in East Bengal, Gandhiji 
was addressing a women’s meeting. He spoke about purity, inward and 
outward. “Outward purity,” he said, “consisted in cleanliness and Khaddar 
wearing and the inward in chastity, humility and pursuit of truth and non- 
violence,” And as he proceeded to say that Sita was the emblem of both, 
the listeners, who had till then observed a pin-drop silence, gave a cry 
Hnlo4oo4oo — at the mention of the word 'Sita*. Mr. Mahadev Desai 
remarks, “it is Bengali ladies* auspicious cry and how could they help 
being touched by the mention of a name they held so sacred ?’* 

Not only in Bengal, but even in Assam, it would appear, one can hear 
the cry of ulu-lu being uttered by Hindu women on auspicious occasions. 
In the July 1939 issue of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society of 
Bangalore, Dr. S. T. Moses, Director of Fisheries, Baroda, dealing with 
Frog-folklore, cites a curious instance of the utterance of this cry by 
certain classes of Assamese w^omon on the occasion of what is known 
as the “marriage of frogs*'. This “marriage** is performed when there is 
drought in the country and rain is badly needed. Tw^o frogs, one supposed 
to be male and the other female, are brought and the female frog is made to 
circumambulate the male seven times, while the women dance rhythmically, 
singing or crying ulu-lu. In most places the ceremony consists of a party 
of females walking in the street, singing the praise of the Eain-god Mehulo, 
who is supposed to be pleased with the performers of this rite, because the 
marriage ensured the increase and multiplication of his favourites, the frogs. 
One member of the party carries on her head a basket with a clay frog, 
which has three neem twigs stuck in. At every house women pour a potful 
of water on the frog, drenching the bearer as well, and present doles of 
grain. 

It will thus be seen that the cry of uhi-lu is in common occurrence 
in both Bengal and Assam. 

Coming to the other provinces of India, though the practice of uttering 
the cry seems to be unknown to most provinces, traces of the cry in a 
literary form or in the current vocabulary, can be found almost throughout 
India. 

Taking Andhra first, my attention to the mention of the cry in 
Telugu literature was accidentally drawn during a recital of a passage from 
the Telugu Bharat of Tikkana, the greatest poet of Andhra who flourished 
in the I3th Century A.D. While describing the welcome which was accorded 
to Sri Krishna when he arrived at Hastinapur on his peace-mission and 
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approached the palace of the Kauravas, Tikkana uses the word uUvu to 
denote the cries of joy and welcome which were uttered by the assemblage 
on the occasion. Mr. Unnava Lakshminarayana, Barrister-at-law, the well- 
known Telugu scholar and author, being requested by me to throw some 
light on the use of this word ulivu in Telugu literature, has been kind 
enough to give me the following particulars. He w^rites : 

“The word used by Tikkana in the place referred to by you is rdivu. 
This refers to the big sound created by the assemblage at the approach of 
Sri Krishna. Ulivu is used as a noun. In Telugu vu is a nominative case- 
ending of inanimate objects. The root is very likely uU. The root is used 
as a verb also. Yu is a verbal ending denoting the infinitive tense. Uliyu 
is used by the same poet as well as the earliest Telugu poet Nannaya, to 
denote any big sound like that of a Bheri or Dundubhi. Uhi is in its root 
form both a verb and a noun denoting a big sound. This verbal form is 
used by several modern and ancient Telugu poets. Ulvju also denotes 
^shaking* — perhaps of shaking sound, as I shall explain later on. Ulivu is 
used by one of the greatest of our modern prose writers, Chinaya Soori, to 
indicate a loud sound like that of a Brahmani or breeding bull. Our 
standard dictionaries bear out all that is said above. This is so far as 
literature goes,’* 

Coming to Karnatak, we find a number of Kanarese words, apparently 
derived from a root-word like tUi or ul and signifying a cry or noise made 
by mouth or otherwise. Substantive nouns like uli, ulipu, ulipa, ulivu, 
uluvu, uluhu, all meaning a cry, a sound, a word, or speech, are common 
in Halegannada or Old Kanarese and have been widely used by both 
ancient and modern Kanarese poets and authors like Jaimini and Muddana. 
There is also the word oU, which is a variant of the word uli and which 
means the crying or chirping of birds. There is another word in Kanarese 
oU, meaning a fire-place, which is derived from the root ul, signifying 
“to be hot”. In this connection it may be noted that there is an archaic 
Sanskrit root-form ul meaning “to burn”, from which words like ulka, a 
meteor or fire-brand, and ulmuka, a fire-brand or torch, are derived by 
some authorities. The Sanskrit lexicon Shabdakalpadruma, however, 
derives these words from the root ush, to burn, which is still met with in 
the words ushna, ushman and Ushmau, Lastly, there is the common 
Kanarese word alu ( with a cerebral consonant ‘la’), meaning “to cry, weep”. 

In Tamil, too, we find the word oli, meaning a big sound. There is 
another word in Tamil, oli which signifies light. Whether the latter word 
haa anything to do with the Sanskrit root word, ul, which means, “to 
burn”, is more than one can say. 
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In Malayalam, the language of Kerala, there is the word vU, which 
means big sound or cry. 

In Tulu, we have bulu and btilupu, both of which mean ‘‘to cry”. 

All these five languages, namely Telugu, Kanarese, Tamil, Malayalam 
and Tulu, are Dravidian, that is to say, non-Sanskritio languages. Yet. 
as we have seen, all of them have words strangely similar to the Sanskrit 
word zilu. 

Coming to the dialects of Sanskrit, we have already seen how the 
actual Sanskrit word tilu is still in current use in Bengalee, along with its 
variant, hulu-loo-loo. 

In Gujerati and Marathi, we have the word hullad, meaning a shout, 
or noise, from which the later meaning of an affray or, as they say mSra* 
mari, has been derived. 

In Hindi, the equivalent word is hullar^ which also means noise, as 
well as riot, as in the case of the Gujerati and Marathi word, hullad. 

In Konkani, which is also a dialect of Sanskrit, there are at least two 
words, which show close aflSnity to ulu. First, there is the word huel, which 
means a shout. This word is in common use in Goa, Sawantwadi and 
other Konkani-speaking tracts of Northern Konkan, but is not to be found 
in the vocabulary of the Konkani-speaking people in Kanara Whether 
this word is derived from or cognate to the Sanskrit word ulu, it is difficult 
to say. Some derive huel from the onomatopoeic word hui, which signifies 
a cry of that sound, but whether this is correct to do, one cannot say with 
certainty. Then, there is the word ullo in Konkani, primarily meaning a 
shout, and secondarily, the distance covered by a shout. Seemingly this 
word is derived from the Konkani verb ullayi, meaning to speak, which in 
its turn is derived from the Sanskrit root-words up4ap, meaning to speak. 
But whether actually the word tillo is so derivable or whether it has 
anything to do with the Sanskrit word ulUj meaning a cry or shout, can 
be decided only by competent philologists. 

From the current use of the word ulu and its derivatives and 
variants in the various provinces of India and the modern practice of crying 
ulu-ulu by women in Bengal and Assam, let me hark to the olden days and 
try to find out if the cry and the word were known to people in this country 
in those days too. As I have already pointed out, the use of the words 
uli and ulivu in the sense of a cry, a speech or a loud sound, is common in 
both old Telugu and Kannada literatures. In old Bengalee works too, 
one finds frequent use made of the world uli. In the Bengalee version of 
Mahabharata by Kashiramdas, a poet who flourished about 300 years ago, 
we come across the word uli or ulu more than once. For example, in the 
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Ashwamedha Parva of this Bengalee Bharata it is stated that when the 
sacred horse was about to be sent out on its career of world-wide conquest, 
Kunti, the mother of the Panda vas, Gandhari, the wife of King Dhritarash- 
tra» and other ladies of the royal family decorated the animal with orna- 
ments and uttered cries of ulu as it started. The exact words used by the 
Bengalee poet are hula-huli» Similarly, in another old Bengali poetical 
work dealing with Arjuna’s peregrinations it is stated that when Jan5, the 
spouse of Neeladhwaja, king of Mahishmati, sent out her son Praveera to 
fight Arjuna, she uttered cries of ulUy both as an encouragement to him 
and as an augury of good luck and victory. 

If you ask any ordinary Bengalee gentleman to explain to you the 
exact significance of the strange cry of uhi uttered by the women of his 
province, he will tell you merely that it is an expression of the joy felt by 
the crier and of welcome to or reverence towards the person or object in 
view. But if you ask him since when Bengalee women have been uttering 
this cry and what was its origin, he would express total ignorance on the 
subject. 

It would be ray endeavour in this paper to show that the seemingly 
strange cry which Bengalee women are accustomed to utter at weddings, 
poojah time and other happy and auspicious occasions, has a very ancient 
past and a truly pre-historio origin. 

If you turn to the third Adhyaya of the Ghhandogya Upani^ad, you 
will see it end with the following passage : 

“Aditya is Brahman, this is the doctrine, and this is the fuller account 
of it. In the beginning this was non-existent. It became existent, it grew. 
It turned into an egg. The egg lay for the time of a year. The egg broke 
open .... And what was born from it was Aditya, the sun. When he was 
born shouts of ululu arose, and all beings arose, and all things which they 
desired. Therefore, when the sun arises and sets, shouts of ululu arise, 
and all beings arise, and all things which they desire. If anyone knowing 
this meditates on the sun as Brahman, pleasant shouts ( ghoshSh ) will 
approach him and will continue, yea, they will continue.” 

From this passage you will see that even so far back as the days of 
the Upanisad, which must be at least eight or nine centuries before the 
Christian era, the cry of xdulu was known to and in common use among 
the people at large. The cry of ululu in this Upani^ad takes the form of 
a loud greeting to the sun, uttered by a whole assemblage of people waiting 
to see him rise up above the horizon at the end of a year-long period. What 
exactly the sunrise at the end of a year-long period may signify, we shall 
see later on* 
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Harking still further back, we find that even in the Atharva Veda 
there is a distant reference to this cry. In the 6th verse of the 19th Sukta 
of the 3rd Kanda of this Veda, which is designated as a hymn designed “to 
help friends against enemies”, we read : ”Let their horses be excited, O 
Maghavan, let the noise of the conquering heroes arise, let the noises, the 
tUtdus go up severally, let the divine Maruts with Indra as their chief, go 
with the army.” 

Here you will see that the word ululayah is associated with the word 
“ghoshSh” meaning noises and, therefore, there can be no doubt that 
ululaya too, like the word ululava, meant a noise, which was obviously 
made by the mouth. Ululaya is thus clearly a variant of ululava, 
Whitney has translated the word ululayah here by halloos. Whether the 
exact sound was halloo-halloo or ulu-ulu, there seems to be little reason 
to doubt that it was a cry made by the mouth. And it is also quite clear 
that both the Atharva and Chhandogya passages had the same cry in view. 

Looking through the Rg Veda, though the actual word uhdu does not 
appear to figure in it anywhere, there is a passage in the 103rd Sukta of the 
X Mandala which seemingly has this cry or shout of uluhi in view. This 
passage, which has reference to the progress of Indra's chariot, runs as 
follows! 

“Excite, Maghavan, my weapons, { excite ) the spirits of my heroes ; 
slayer of Vritra, let the speed of the horses be accelerated, let the noises of 
the conquering chariots be increased.” 

The use here of the word “ghoshSh” in connection with the progress 
of Indra*8 chariot will recall to mind immediately the passage from the 
Atharva Veda just quoted, wherein too “ghoshah” are mentioned in connec- 
tion with Indra's horses and, therefore, it will not be too far-fetched a 
suggestion to make that in all probability the Bg-Vedio poet had the ululu 
shouts in view. But, even if he had some other cry than ululu in view, it 
can be confidently asserted that at least in the days of the Atharva Veda the 
cry of ululu was well known and in current use. 

From all that I have so far stated, it will be seen that the cry 
of ululu or ulu has been in common use in this country since the earliest 
days of the Vedas down to the present day and that in places where the 
actual use of that cry has gone out of practice through one cause or other, 
traces of the original cry are still to be found in the vocabularies of most 
of the principal languages of modern India, including those of non^Sanskritio 
origin, like Tekigu, Eanarese, Tamil, Malayalam and Tula. 

1 now propose to take you out of India, to the countries of Europer 
to show to yon that this strange cry was apparently known to 
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mosfc of the nations of Europe too and is to be found in the vocabularies of 
these nations and that there is» therefore* every reason to surmise that the 
cry is a heritage from the remotest past of humanity, being truly of pre- 
historic origin. 

Taking English first, in the current English language you will find 
words like ululant, ululative, ululation and ululating, derived from the 
verb ululate, which means to call loudly, to howl, to hoot. 

The corresponding French verb is ululer, to howl like a dog or wolf ; 
Old French huller ; Italian ululare, Latin, ululo, Spanish and Portuguese 
ulular. In Lithuanian uhilo means “they shout’*, while in the Norsk 
languages ul is a word which means, a hoot or hooting, and ulaat, a 
discordant noise or noises. In Greek, there is the word Alle-louia, meaning 
praise, particularly in a loud tone. The Hebrew word Hallelujah, of 
which the other form is Halleluiah, and which is understood hy most 
writers to signify “praise ye Jehovah,” is obviously akin to the 
Greek, Latin and Lithuanian words quoted above. Hebrew scholars, 
however, derive Hallelu from Hillel, to praise. But such a derivation does 
not carry us far, for it raises the question of the derivation of the word 
Hillel itself. I think we shall not be far wrong if we assume that the 
origins of both the Greek and Hebrew words are to be traced to the same 
source, namely an onomatopoeic word of pre-historic origin like ul or ulu. 

Leaving aside this word, however, we have seen that ululu of Vedio 
origin has its counterparts in almost all the European languages and 
especially in those which have linguistic afiSnity with the Sanskrit language. 

But, it may be pointed out that while the Sanskrit word ulu has the 
meaning of a shout or cry of a glad nature, the words in the European 
languages almost all signify a howl, a hoot, or a discordant cry. In this 
connection, it is relevant to note that there is another word in Sanskrit, 
namely ula, which occurs in the Atharva Veda in the company of the names 
of beasts of prey, such as lion, tiger, wolf, etc., and which, therefore, appears 
to have been the name of some wild animal. So some might be disposed 
to link this word with the words in the European languages, already 
mentioned, which signify a hoot or howl. As to this, it requires to be 
pointed out that the word shows a greater affinity to the English word 
howl, Mid-English houlen, Dutch huilen, German heulen, and Greek hulao. 
This affinity raises the suspicion whether the Sanskrit word and its 
European equivalents might not have been derived from some animal ory 
like ul^^ul and that later the word came to signify both the animal making 
the ory and the cry or shout in general. 

Whatever the explanation, there appears to be little reason to doubt 
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the hoary antiquity of the word uJ and its derivative ulu in the sense of a 
cry or shout. It might be that with some sections of humanity like the Indo- 
Aryans, the word became, in course of time, an expression of joy, while 
with the European races it acquired the character of an angry howl or hoot. 

It should be stated, however, that a closer examination of the European 
vocabularies shows that the associations connected with the cries like ulu 
were not always those of anger, displeasure or discordance, as one might be 
led to think from the significance which the words like ululare, ululer, etc., 
now bear. It appears to me that there is one other word in the European 
languages which shows as great affinity to the Sanskrit ulu as the ones I 
have already mentioned. This is the word yule, 

Tule, in ordinary parlance, stands for Christmas Day or the Christmas 
Season, but its origin is seen to be one of much uncertainty. It is a word 
in common use in Scotland, its variant being yole. Its equivalents in old 
English are stated to be iula, geola, geol, gehhoL and gehhel ; in Icelandic, 
^ol ; Swedish, ywZ; Danish, In Scotland, ytJc was the name given to 

the two months of the year, December and January, the one the “former 
yule*' ; and the other, the “after yule", as coming before and after the winter 
solstice. Now, according to A. Pick, a German authority who is preferred 
by Skeat, the proper meaning of the word yule is noise, clamour, the 
season being one of rejoicing at the turning of the year among the Scandina- 
vian peoples before Christian times. In this connection, Skeat refers to the 
Mid-English, goulen, gollen, meaning, to lament loudly ; English, yawl ; 
Anglo-Saxon, gylan, to make merry, to keep festival ; Icelandic yla, to howl, 
make a noise ; German, jolefi, jolilen, jodeln, to sing in a high-pitched voice. 
From this word comes ( through the French ) jolly. 

On the other hand, in the opinion of Dr. Robert Gordon Latham, the 
compiler of “A Dictionary of the English Language", the word yule, is 
cognate with the Anglo-Saxon word heal, Norse, hjul, or wheel, the reference 
being to the turn of the year. The wheel, as is well known, is also one of 
the ancient symbols of the Sun and the old English word heol or hiaul or 
huul has come to signify the sun itself. 

But there is one additional factor in connection with this word yule, 
to which I wish to draw pointed attention. And it is this. There is plenty 
of evidence to show that the word yule and variants of it in the forms of 
yole and ule were actually uttered as cries at the celebrations of the Yule or 
Christmas. 

Dr. Murray in his “New English Dictionary** gives several instances of 
such use* A text dated 1546 says : ''It is easy to cry ule at other men's 
cost" 
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In another text of the year 1568 we come across the phrase **to cry 
yule" ( or hailzule ). 

Again, in a work dated 1661 we read, "In Yorkshire and our Northern 
parts, they have an old Custom, after sermon or service on Christmas day, 
the people will even in the churches cry Vie Vie and the common people run 
about the streets singing Ule, Ule. Ule, Three Puddings in a Pole, crack nuts 
and cry Ule." 

Again, in a work dated 1737 by an author named Bamsay, we read : 
"It is either crying yool on another man's stool." 

Lastly, in his work dated 1853, a writer named W. Sandys, dealing 
with Christmastide, observes ; "In some places it seems to have been the 
custom to dance in the country churches, after prayers, crying out Yole, 
Yole, Yole, etc." 

Now, in connection with this Yule I would like you to note that, as 
already pointed out, it stands for Christmas as well as the season at the 
turning of the year near the winter solstice — a season which saw the 
nativity of Sol Invictis— the Unconquerable Sun, which nativity was later 
transformed into the nativity of Christ by the early fathers of the Christian 
Church. The pagan festivities in connection with the nativity of the ancient 
Sun-god were adopted, with necessary modification, by these early fathers 
of the Church, and the lighting of the Yule-log and the bonfires at the 
solemn hour of the midnight of Christmas Eve, the cries of Hallelujah and 
Yole, Yole and the carols in the early hours of the morn to announce the 
glad tidings of the birth of the Divine Child, are all reminiscent of the 
birth of Sol Invictis, the divine Sun-child, at the time of the winter solstice. 
I would draw your attention to the remarkable similarity of the circums- 
tances in which the cry of Ululu in the Chhandogya Upani^ad was uttered 
and those in which the cries of Yole, Yule or Ule Ule, used to be uttered in 
the British Isles at Christmas. Both, apparently, had the same period of 
the year in view, namely, the advent of a New Year. Christmas, of course, 
is immediately precedent to the New Year beginning. If you will recall to 
mind the passage from the Chhandogya Upani^ad which I have already 
quoted, you will notice that the birth or reappearance of the Sun after 
a year-long period is clearly indicated. It was, therefore, not a daily 
sunrise, but an annual one. Now, such an annual sunrise is to be witnessed 
only in the Circumpolar regions of this earth. As pointed out by me in a 
Paper read before the Anthropological Society of Bombay in 1938, the 
nativity celebrated in the Christmas festival can be shown to have had a 
truly Circumpolar origin and background, being the nativity of the 
Midnight-Sun of the Arctic regions. 


XI 
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That the sunrise which was greeted with shouts of ululu by man 
and beast, as described in the Chhandogya was a truly polar sunrise will 
be clear if one further scrutinises the chapter of this Upani^ad in which the 
description of this particular sunrise occurs. 

This Adhyaya of the Chhandogyopanisad is devoted to the elucidation 
of what is characterised in the Upani§ad itself as a Secret Doctrine of the 
Veda. It proceeds to describe the Sun’s movements in a manner which is 
strange and suggestive of movements totally dissimilar to the movements 
which we see him perform daily in the tropics. It is stated therein that 
during the first stage, which is the regime of the Vasus, the sun rises in the 
East and sets in the West. During the second stage, which is the regime 
of the Eudras, the sun rises in the South and sets in the North for twice 
the length of the period of the first stage. During the third stage, which 
is the regime of the Adityas, the sun rises in the West and sets in the East 
for twice the length of the period of the second stage. During the fourth 
stage, which is the regime of the Maruts, he rises in the North and sets in 
the South for twice the length of the period of the third stage. During the 
fifth stage, which is the regime of the Sadhyas, the sun rises above and sets 
below for twice the length of the period of the fourth stage. 

After this, there occurs the following extraordinary statement : “After 
rising upwards he neither rises nor sets. He is alone as it were, standing 
in the centre and on this there is this verse : — ‘Yonder, he neither rises nor 
sets at any time. If this is not true, ye gods, may I lose Brahman ! And, 
indeed, for him who knows this Brahmopanisad ( or Secret Doctrine of 
the Veda ) the sun does not rise and does not set. To him there is day, 
once and for all’.'’ 

Nothing can be more graphically explicit than this record of a 
phenomenon which, as I shall show presently, could have been witnessed 
nowhere else in the world save in the Circumpolar regions. It must appear 
incredible to people living in the tropical and temperate regions of the earth 
that the sun could ever rise in the West and set in the East in total 
variance of the daily phenomenon that we are accustomed to see. I too was 
disposed to regard the Upanisadic statement just quoted, that the sun rose 
in the West and set in the East, to be merely a flight of the imagination on 
the part of the Vedic author. But here is a strange confirmation that I 
came across while reading the work entitled “On the Top of the World : 
The Soviet Expedition to the North Pole 1937", By L. Brontman. ( Edited 
by Academician 0. J. Schmidt, leader of the Soviet Expedition to the Pole 
and published by Victor Gollancz Ltd., in 1938 ). On page 82 of this work 
appears the following statement : “Midnight came. And there to the 
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North-West, almost directly in front of us, the Sun rose. We were the 
only people on earth to see this marvellous phenomenon. The sun rising 
in the West I Such a thing happens only in the Arctic. We were drawing 
near to the region of the Polar day, where the sun never sets throughout 
the summer.** 

This was the phenomenon which the Soviet Expedition saw on April 
18, 1937, while approaching Rudolf Land situated about 82'* North Latitude, 
The Expedition reached the North Pole on 25th May and here is a statement 
appearing on page 148, describing their experience on the top of the world: 
“We lost all consciousness of time. It was light all the 24 hours. What- 
ever the time, the sun was always at the same height, there was neither East 
nor West nor North. Everywhere, in all directions, on all sides, there was 
only South. Often when we woke up we would wonder : is it 4 a. m. 
or p.m. ?** 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that the ancient Egyptians 
too had inherited a hoary tradition, which they communicated to Herodotus, 
when this father of History visited the land of the Pharaohs, namely that 
the sun had four times deviated from his regular course, having twice risen 
in the West and twice set in the East, 

You will thus see that the Upani§adio statements that the Sun rose 
in the West and set in the East and that later he rose upwards and ceased 
to rise and set any more and that he shone thereafter perpetually, are not 
contrary to fact, but can now be demonstrated to be well based. Prom the 
deadly earnestness of the earlier traditional statement quoted by the 
Upani^adic sage, namely, “Yonder, he neither rises nor sets at any time. 
If this is not true, ye gods, may I lose Brahman**, it becomes obvious that 
the memory of the Sun-god of the Polar regions, who, unlike his counterpart 
in the tropical regions, shone perpetually, persisted through ages and was 
treasured up by the Vedic sages as a sacred heritage, a secret doctrine, to 
be denied only at one*s peril. The very next passage in the Upanisad 
describes how this Brahmopanisad or Secret Doctrine of the Ever-lasting 
Day was handed down by Brahma to Prajapati, by Prajapati to Manu, 
and by Manu to his descendants and so on, from generation to generationi 
till at last Uddalaka Aruneya, of the days of the Ohhandogya Upani^ad, 
came by it. 

The Adhyaya than closes with the statement already quoted by me, 
namely that when the cosmic egg, which “lay for the time of a year**, broke 
open, Aditya, the sun, was born and that he was greeted by man and beast 
with continued shouts of ululu, 

1 have not so far discussed the question of the origin of the word 
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ulu itself. The question can be satisfactorily solved only by expert 
philologists. Apparently, the word is derived from the root-word ul. 
According to the well-known cyclopaedic work, Shabdakalpadruma, the 
original root-form which, by the grammatical transformation known as 
‘‘samprasarana”, is changed into ul, is the verb val. In Prof. 
Maodonnell’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary the following meanings are given 
to this verb val ; (1) to turn ; turn round, turn to ; (2) to return home ; 
(3j to depart, to go away again ; (4) to break forth, appear ; past participle, 
valita, turned, bent, having departed, broken forth. If we accept as 
well-based both the affinity between the root-forms ul and val and the 
meanings assigned to the latter by Prof. Macdonnell, the significance of the 
cry ululu at sunrise becomes doubly clear. The cry was indicative of not 
only a feeling of joy, but also of a suggestion on the part of the crier 
that a physical object, like the sun, was rising up and putting in its 
appearance. It might have been somewhat like a shout : “It is rising ! It 
is rising T' or “It is appearing I It is appearing 1'^ 

Further, seeing that the root word ul has also the meaning in Sanskrit 
of burning or being alight, seeing also that in Sumerian and Akkadian 
languages words like udu and alala stand for the Sun ; and seeing further, 
that even in Scandinavian languages, hiaul or huul, from which the word 
yule is derived, signifies the sun, it is not unreasonable to suggest that the 
words ul and ulu must have, at a very early stage, come to signify also 
the solar orb — it being the one object par excellence that burned or lighted 
up things as no other object did. If my inference is right, the close connec- 
tion between the appearance of the sun and the cry of ululu, as in the 
Ohhandogya, becomes easy of understanding. It also helps us to understand 
why there should have been the old custom of people crying ule, ule, ule 
or yole, yole, yole, after the Christmas service, a service, which we know, 
was held to celebrate the birth of Christ, the prototype of the ancient Sun- 
god or Sun-child of the land of the Midnight Sun. 

Critics who have no faith in the theory of the Circumpolar Home of 
the Indo-European branch of the human race may brush aside that theory, 
but few will gainsay, I hope, from the material I have placed before them, 
that there is every reasonable ground to surmise that the cry of ulvrulUt 
which we find still current among Bengalee women at wedding time and such 
other happy and auspicious occasions, is a cry of trtily pre*historio 
origin. 

Since this paper was read by me, before the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay on 13 December 1939, a custom somewhat strangely similar 
to that of Bengalee women uttering the cry of ulu4u4u at wedding-tim^ 
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has been found by me to prevail among the Baghdadi Jews in Bombay. 
At their vreddings in the synagognes, when the bride is about to be given 
away and also when, after the wedding, the party of the bridegroom arrives 
at the door of the wife’s house, the women present utter jointly the ory of 
Eille-le4e-le continuously for some time. On inquiry I learn that this ory 
is meant to ward off evil from, and to bring good luck to, the newly-weds. 
Seeking for the origin of the custom, I was informed that, according to one 
tradition, the ory was first uttered by the women present when Leah, the 
elder daughter of Laban, the maternal uncle of the Biblical Jacob, was being 
surreptitiously palmed off by Laban on Jacob, in place of Baohael, the 
younger daughter, whom Jacob really loved and whose hand he bad deman- 
ded after serving Laban, according to contract, for seven long years for the 
purpose. The women who knew the secret are said to have made the sound 
to give a broad bint to Jacob of the trick that was being played on him. 
Since then, according to the tradition, this cry has come into vogue at Jewish 
weddings — first as a means of warding off evils of every sort from the 
couple about to launch on matrimony and later as an expression of felicitations 
to, and good wishes for, the future of the couple. It may be observed that 
this custom obtains only among the Jewish immigrants from Baghdad and 
other parts of Iran, but it is not found among the Bene-Israel, the indige- 
neons Marathi-speaking Jewish community of Western India. 



WHEN THE MASTER WEPT 


Bj Gutdial Mallik 

It was 23 th July, 1941. 

Gurudeva wept. But his tears were those of divine 
tenderness, such as, they say, the Perfect Men dwelling on the 
hoary heights of the Himalayas shed whenever there is a parting 
between two true lovers. 

And was he also not going away — albeit temporarily as 
he in his spiritual vision rightly understood, but for ever for 
those of fleshly eyes,— from the large family whom he had 
reared with his own life-blood ? 

His silent tears brought before my mind’s eye the scene 
in the distant though rosy past, when the sage Kanwa wept at the 
departure of Sakuntala from the forest hermitage for her hus- 
band’s home. 

And, pray, why did Gurudeva, — the sage Kanwa of the 
modern age, — ^weep ? Because he knew that he would not visit 
again, in his present physical body, his Sakuntala, — the Santi- 
niketan Asrama. 

Was his weeping an exhibition of any emotional weakness ? 
The rational mind replied, “Yes”, but the answer of the spirit 
was different and more satisfying. It countered the above 
question with another, “Why do the snow-clad, stately and serene 
Alps thaw when the rays of the sun kiss their cloud-caressed 
peaks ?” 

Yes, Gurudeva knew the meaning of Death and therefore 
of Life abundant and abiding, which careers on from fulfilment to 
fulfilment. And surely Death is but a temporary trough between 
two wave-crests on the bosom of the boun41e8s ocean of cons- 
ciousness. 

And yet he wept. He wept because he was intensely 
human,— a very prince among the humans,— one who cared 
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little or nothing for the pure joys of Paradise, where perhaps 
every thing is obtained and every truth understood without 
tears. 

It was this deep-rooted humanity of his which invested 
his fragrant soul and sublimely beautiful face and figure with the 
aura and aspect of divinity. He was like one of the gods of old 
who walked with men. 

Had he pursued the selfish path of personal salvation, — 
some holy people have been heard saying at times, — Gurudeva 
would have, during his last earthly existence, perhaps attained to 
freedom from the revolving wheel of re-births. But he preferred 
to be with and of his fellow-men, for on the tablet of his heart 
God had inscribed the law, — ^the only law, — of the Kingdom of 
Heaven “My brother and I ate one.” 

Or, as the materialists wished, had Gurudeva chosen to stay 
alone in the ivory tower of Art or dwell in isolation on the 
island of lotus-eating luxury, he would have been one of the 
bejewelled princes of the world, who dazzle the deluded with 
their foolish and futile splendour. 

But he decided to tread the rose-interwoven thorny road 
of the Buddha : of renunciation which rests on the bed-rock of 
bondages, fashioned in the burning furnace of fellow-feeling and 
fullness of love. 

And so he had wept, within my remembrance, on two 
other occasions as well : Once when he was cut to the quick 
after hearing the hair-raising, harrowing tale of inhuman 
atrocities committed in the Punjab during April 1919 ; and 
again, in the sad hour which brought to him the heart-rending 
tidings of the passing away of his grandson in the prime of life, — 
a life packed with promise of great achievements. 

Nay, Gurudeva wept in dignified silence every time, 
anywhere in the wide wide world, the Trinity, — of the True, 
the Good and the Beautiful, — was insulted by some power-mad, 
profit-motived individual, class or nation. 

For, was his soul not like the seismograph which registered 
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evcfy tremor of pain which passed through the heart 
Humanity ? 

Gandhiji once called Gurudeva “The Great Sentinel”. 
And verily he was a glorious sentinel who always stood alert on 
the frontier which divides Right from Wrong, Love from Hatred, 
Compassion from Passion, the Invisible from the Visible, the 
Formless from Form, the Divine from the Human. 

So whenever Gurudeva shed tears, his were tears hot with 
his love of humanity, and yet touched with the whiff of Wisdom 
which blows from the shore of Eternal Truth. 



A NOTE ON “LAST WRITINGS”* 

Bj KtaijiL Chaktavatty 

Shesh hekhSt a collection of thirteen poems and two songs, 
mostly written in his last illness, belongs to the high meridian of 
Rabindranath’s verse. Darkness may yet linger in our sight but 
even in our sorrow we enter the mid-day as we read these poems. 
The great world opens there before our view. 

No literature offers a level where such vision has been 
rendered into art. Neither do we consider it possible now to 
assess poetry so inlaid with beauty, so bare and original in its 
design. 

Some points can be touched upon, particularly in consider- 
ing the central theme of prana which is more than life, being 
the sustaining principle of life. The lyrics of Shesh Lekhd begin 
where life-and-death seem to end in a renewal of prana. 

On the hank of Kup-Narain^ 

I arise, awake : 

This world, I realise. 

Is not a dream. 

In the early dawn of thirteenth May Rabindranath wrote 
this lyric. He was then in much pain. What awakening is 
this ? Some final touch of being, not known before, comes to 
him in pain’s revealment. The world is there, but transformed, 
and made more teal. The screen of death, which obscures life’s 
vision, is pierced. 

In words writ in blood J saw 

My being manifest, 

*8h$ih Lehh^ ( “Last writings’* ), September 1941. 

1. Name of a river in Bengal ; also meaning, literally, "Form of the human 
divine”. Poem No. 11. 


12 
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Mj own self I knew 
Throng hurt's hard knocking. 

And in pain.'^ 

“This life,” he says, “is death’s long tapasja 2 through 
suffering. But when the tapasja is fulfilled, and suffering trans- 
cended, what is it that prana holds before the view ? 

Glimpses of the pranic sight are given in the poems. We 
are shown “the moving screen of varied fears”:^ Our passions 
become a distant procession. From some point of life’s 
transcendence the poet speaks of 

Death's skilful handiwork wrought in scattered gloom. ^ 

Prana is not described ; but the vision that has come 
when the poet has known it anew through final suffering, is given 
in various ways. Our experiences meet in a tapestry, beautiful 
to the eye that can view it objectively. Of our thoughts are 
woven this art, with colours as our feelings and dreams. In the 
background is a constellated darkness ; sometimes, the sunny air : 
the Earth is seen with its answering gift of fruits and flowers. 
Prana reveals itself in endless "first love”.^ 

Sometimes the skies of creation, the inner and the external 
sky, are the emblem. On the outer sky the pageantry moves of 
transient delusions, there we are led by “the Guileful One”, and 
we are enmeshed in life-and-death. We lose our way. The 
mockery of such experience and the stain of dust none can al- 
together escape. But we can at last look at it as a play, enjoying 
the movement even when we suffer from life’s deceits. In the last 
poem® we are told of this and then suddenly our mind turned 
towards the interior sky, all lit up with stats. 

1. Ibid. 

2. ^'Tapasya'' ig untranslatable, it signifies the travail of spiritual realisation, 
willingly acoeptod by the seeker of fulfilment, and is assooiated with physical sufiering. 
The word '^tapa** conveys the idea of fire and heat ; hence, its application to the process 
of spiritual purification, and enlightenment. 

8. Poem No. 14. 

4. im, 

5. Poem No. 7. 

6. Poem No. T6. 
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Your planet there 
Points to him the path^ 

The way of his heart 
Ever lucid 
Which simple faith 
Makes eternally shine?- 

In both sky-ways we travel till, finaUy, the interior one is 
taken, and we move on bearing our gifts. The game has been 
played with life and death ; and “the Beguiling One” crowns the 
victor : 

Pie who has easefully borne your deceit 
Gets from your hand 
The unwasting right of peace? 

These were the last three lines by the poet, dictated, after a 
pause, to complete his final poem. 

In another poem^ the words “This my mind knows is 
true” comes as a refrain, confirming that death is but a fact, it 
may veil life’s truths again and again, but our prana, the inmost 
being, is unaffected. The moments there remain eternal, enshri- 
ning the love we have known, the amrita ^ that we have tasted on 
Earth. “This my mind knows is true.” No power of darkness, 
or the merely material, can rob us of what is real, “such a robber 
does not exist”. Death alone assumes a changeless mask in the 
outer world of change ; death is unreal. The poet has known 
the world’s reality, beyond death’s teach ; in his “I”, the 
supreme “I” has borne witness to this knowledge. “This my 
mind knows is true.” Here the music is the argument, and it is 
prana's music which blows through our life, making us touch the 
beyond and also to savour our own and the world’s truth. 


1 . mA. 

2. Poem No. 16. 

8. Poem No 2. 

4. * 'The food of the gods’’. 
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Transcendence does not mean minimbing of our experiences but 
a clearer view of their reality. 

On another pagei will be found a poem which takes 
the form of life’s question. “Who are you,” asks life, 
as it were, of itself ; the first day’s Sun utters it. And 
then, after years have passed, the question is repeated 
at the western sea-shore, in the evening. The answer itself is 
conveyed through the questioning ; ripples reach our conscious- 
ness through the great silence, as an echo to its being. Words 
have stopped in front of some vast meaning to which we are 
led. 

Thus, in different poems, we are brought before the 
realisation of prana which is simple, and . resonant with music. 
We see with the light that is lighted for us by these delicately 
austere lyrics, in which beauty shines unadorned. 

From his earliest writings Rabindranath has viewed life 
through the window of death, but in Shesh Lekbd death is a 
particular and conscious fact, and the colours that it brings to an 
evening horizon had not been there before in his writings. The 
free verse, often employed in these poems is even more structural 
in its reticence, corresponding to “pure form”, than in the new 
technique employed in other books of the latest phase. There is 
more sense of space within its deliberately chosen limits.^ 
Evidently, both in form and in the supreme vision which the 
hours brought to him, extreme clarity was the objective. No 
definition is possible of poems such as these because, ultimately— 
and artistically — ^they define themselves. 


1. Pi^ge 56 of this isflUd of Yis^a^Bhcuraiii QmrUrly, 

2. Poem number 18 is the supreme example; it is the shortest pleot-^f eleven 
lines ( only thirty words ) —in the book. 
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HATIOmi LimVAOE FOB mou : 

Compiled by Z. A. Ahmad, B. So., Ph. D. ( Kitabistan, 

Allahabad, Pp. 299. Price : Es- 2/8/- ). 

This is a symposium of the views of twenty-three representatives of Indian 
culture, like Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawabarlal, Dr. Zakir Hussain, on the 
controversial question of having a common language for our country for the 
purpose of promoting healthy and harmonious nationhood. As is well 
known, so far there have been three principal schools of thought in the 
field which have supported, with a wealth of many-sided and cogent 
arguments, the rival claims of Hindi, Urdu and Hindustani respectively. 
The advocates of the first, it would seem, are mostly governed by the past, 
those of the second by the immediate ( political ? ) present, while those who 
plump for Hindustani have an eye to the future. But if history be any 
reliable guide in understanding the evolutionary process in language then, 
perhaps, before long the palm will go to Hindustani, if at all we must have 
a lingua franca* For, such is the assimilative genius of India that in due 
course the people would express themselves through a medium which is a 
synthesis of the languages spoken by the two major communities in the 
country. 

Now here it is that a well-nigh insuperable difficulty rears its ugly 
head. The South is familiar neither with Hindi nor with Urdu. What 
common language are its people to learn ? Common sense would say that 
they should learn Hindi because, like the several languages which they 
speak at present, it has also its roots in Sanskrit. But if it is highly 
Sanskritised Hindi then the purpose in view would be defeated inasmuch 
as they would not be able to communicate with a majority of their 
compatriots in the North. If, therefore, they learn Hindustani the objective 
would be attained. But will they take to it easily ? It is to save them 
from the strain of learning a language which is quite new to them, that 
some people have opined that as they know English already, in addition to 
their own mother-tongue, therefore English may be adopted for inter- 
provincial communication. This argument can be countered by the fact 
that as the percentage of the people in the North who know English is far 
smaller than that in the South, their mutual communication would not be 
much facilitated tbrot^h the medium of English, Furthermore, the 
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percentage of the people in the whole ooantrsr» who have learnt English, is 
also very low, if not negligible. 

Again, there is the equally controversial question of script. The 
Hindi School is for Devnagri, the Urdu School for Persian, while the 
Hindustani School is for a study of both, or if only one script is to be learnt 
then for Boman. 

Then, there are the various minorities in the country which speak 
languages of their own, and to which Hindi, Urdu or Hindustani is like 
Greek or Latin. What about them ? 

What of the risk involved in forcing the evolution of a common 
language in the name of nationhood which is bound to retard the develop- 
ment of the different provincial literatures in accordance with their own 
genius ? 

Thus, it will be seen that the question of a lingua franca bristles 
with many and serious difficulties* But, again, if the Oracle of History 
were to be consulted, then with a voice vibrant with vision, he will say : 
India's age-long mission and message is to find unity in diversity, to be a 
veritable Visva-Bharati. So only one common language need not be among 
the constituents of its unity. Look at Switzerland or the U* S. S. R. ; they 
are the sign-posts to the future. 

The Editor and the Publishers are to be congratulated on this excellent 
symposium of views on a controversial problem of such far-reaching signi- 
ficance for the future of Indian national consciousness. It may be well 
here to draw the attention of the readers to a letter by Mahatma Gandhi 
in the VishaUBharat for November 1941, in which he considers that his 
views as represented in the symposium have suffered from an unfortunate 
misquotation. 

G. M. 


SBI AUBOBINDO'S ''THE LIFE DIVINE'\ 

— A Brief Study .* By V. Chandrasekhar am. ( Sri Aurobindo 
Library, 12, Kondi Chetty Street, G. T., Madras. Pp. 105. 

Price Re. 1/7/- ) 

When Bomain Rolland said on one occasion that Sri Aurobindo Ghosh 
'‘holds in his hand, in firm unrelaxed grip, the bow of creative energy", 
what be probably meant was that the illumined seer knows the secret of 
divinising life. Por.it is this secret which now has been revealed to humanity 
in his magnum opus, *‘The Life Divine" ( in two volumes ). The present 
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volume is a brief study in simplifying for the layman, the thesis and 
teobnique of the great philosopher* 

Sri Aurobindo’s thesis is : “The Gnostic Individual would he the 
crown and fulfilment of evolutionary Nature", and the technique for com- 
passing this aim is the contacting of the Super-Mind through the energising, 
enlarging and integrating of consciousness, that consciousness “of which 
intuition is only a sharp edge or intense projected ray". For, as he adds, 
“It is in the global and integral vision of the Super-Mind that we can 
escape from the oppositions of all partial views ( such as opposition of Spirit 
and Matter, Good and Evil ; the One and the Many ; the individual and the 
universal ) and come into possession of the Supreme Truth". 

But it is not an escape, in any sense, from life and its manifold 
kinships and claims ; on the contrary, what he aims at is “an integral 
fulfilment and not a saving of the soul by a rejection of Nature". “It is 
to become subtle and sensitive to a deeper range of Reality." And it is to 
awaken humanity to this divine destiny that it is at present undergoing 
“recurrent serious crisis". 

Christ prayed, “Thy kingdom come" and said “The Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth". Sri Aurobindo in his “Life Divine" has essayed to show 
how that “Kingdom" can be consciously brought down both within us and 
without us, and in doing so explained, with the authenticity of personal 
realization and scientific precision, how that Spirit, — which is Absolute and 
envisaged in Truth, Consciousness and Bliss — bloweth from heaven to 
earth and from earth to heaven. 

G. M. 


SAMAVEDA-SAMHITA — Edited with the commentaries of 

Madhava & Bharata-Swamin by Prof. C. Kunhan 
Baja, M. A., D. Phil. ( Oxon ) — Curator 
for the Eastern Section of the 
Adyar Library, Madras, 1941. 

This volume stands as No. 26 in the Adyar Library Series of Publications. 
We welcome the volume, as we did, some two years before in appreciative 
terms, the one on the Rgveda-Saiphita, with the valuable ancient commen- 
tary of Madhava which had not been published till then. The present 
number has the further value of containing the commentary on the same 
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texts by Bharata-Swamin, who also precedes in the attempt the celebrated 
Sayana — Madhava who is widely held to be the authoritative interpreter of 
the Texts of the four Vedas. These publications by the learned Editor have 
a historical value for the critical students of the Vedio lore. They will 
afford now an opportunity for comparing the commentaries of Sayana with 
those of the earlier writers — Madhava and Bharata Swamin» particularly the 
former. The one by Madhava is found to be simpler in style and more 
direct, while Sayana's, though eminently learned, is rather complicated and 
discursive at places. The comparison is, therefore, expected to throw light 
on the development of vedic thought, presumably as the result of philosophic 
speculations of the intervening period, from the ancient down to the age of 
Sayana who even comes later than Bharata«Swamin belonging to the 18th 
century A, D. The exact date of Madhava has not been settled yet, though 
some would put it in the 6th or the 7th century. This is certain at least that 
Madhava precedes Bharata-Swamin by some centuries. It is interesting 
therefore to read how this ancient writer interprets the vedio texts by 
comparison with the authors of a later period. 

It appears, both from the Preface by the Director of the Library and 
the Foreword by the learned Editor, that no pains have been spared to collate 
manuscripts from various sources before the publication was taken in hand. 
This is, we have noticed and announced before on several occasions, a 
special feature of the Adyar Publications. No volume goes out in print 
from the Library without years of careful and critical collation of available 
literature on a particular work. The present volume on the Samaveda gives 
only the texts with the two commentaries, and that also on what is called 
the Purva^archika portion of the Veda, the commentary of Madhava being 
available only on this portion. The part called Uttar archika is left out here 
for this reason. But the Editor promises to bring out a second part of the 
same publication in the Series, which will contain an Introduction and other 
matters giving valuable information regarding the texts and the commenta- 
tors. Let us wait in expectation of the publication of this part at an early 
date. For the present we must, however, thank the Adyar Library~its 
Director and Curator— for what they have already done on behalf of the 
earnest readers of the ancient literary lore of this land. 


P. B. Adhikari, 
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( 1 ) THE SAMANYA-VEDANTA-UPANISAD8—Txe.na\ikttA into 
English by Sri T. B. Srinivasa Ayyangar and Edited by Pandit S. Subra- 
manya Sastri. Published by the Adyar Library, Madras, 1941. 

( 2 ) BHAGAVAD-GITABTHA^PBAKASlKA—ol Sri Upanisad- 
Brahmayogin with the Text — Edited by the Pandits of the Adyar Library 
and published by the Adyar Library, Madras, 1941. 

( 1 ) The first volume, mentioned above, gives an English translation 
of the original texts of 24 Upanisads published already in 1921 under the 
name Samanya Vedanta Upanisads under the scheme of publication of the 
108 notable Upanisads, undertaken by the Library. The original under 
translation here forms the third volume in the series of Minor Upanisads. 
The text here is, it has to be noted, different from that consisting of 21 
Upanisads bearing the same name of Samanya-Vedanta, published later on 
in 1933 in a volume under the title Unpublished Upanisads, which form? 
the second part of the publication covering 71 texts classified under 6 heads 
without the commentary of Sri Upanisad -Brahma-Yogin, whose commen- 
taries form a valuable adornment of the published 108 Upanisads. This 
feature of the publication adds something new, so far as the minor 
Upanisads in the series are concerned. For although the major 10 Upanisads 
have been commented upon by several learned authors and their commen- 
taries have been published from different places, no attempt was hitherto 
made in any quarter to publish the present commentary by Sri-Upani- 
sad-Brahma-Yogin. Even no mention is made in any authoritative work 
of the name of this learned commentator. The reasons may be partly that 
he is comparatively a modern writer and secondly that his interpretation of 
the texts follows mainly the lines adopted by Acharya Samkara. But the 
present writer appears to be clearer in his expositions than the master he 
follows. At places he appears even as somewhat original in his explanations. 
There was no one else in the field to undertake this bold task of offering 
commentaries on all the 108 Upanisads, including the major and the minor 
Texts. The reading public interested in the study and understanding of all 
these texts must owe a thankful appreciation to the Adyar Library for the 
publication in different volumes of the series of the texts with their commen- 
taries by this erudite author. It is hoped the Library will continue the 
“paraller* series of English translations, of which the present volume forms 
the second* 

( 2 ) The second volume, under review here, gives the full texts of 
the Srimad^Bhagavad-Qita with the hitherto unpublished commentary 
thereon by Sri Upanisad-Brahma*>Yogin» The volume, as stated by the 
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Honorary Director of the Adyar Library in his Prefatory Note, completes 
the series of scriptures (the lOSUpanisals and the Gita, which is also 
an Upanisad according to the colophon at the end of each chapter ). Besides 
this special feature of the volume, contributed by the hitherto unpublished 
commentary, there is another of importance, namely, an Introduction in 
English by the well-known Sanskrit scholar, Dr. C. Kunhan Baja, the 
present Curator for Eastern Section of the Library. In this Introduction 
the writer begins by stating what he considers to be a justification for 
publication of the new commentary, when there are in the field commen- 
taries upon commentaries on the texts of the Gita, the number of which 
from different sources is rather growing in the day. In this Introduction, 
what is more valuable is the learned discussion undertaken by the author 
about the text and its different recensions from different sources and the 
place of the sacred scripture in the Mahabharata. The discussion conducted 
impartially, will, it is hoped, throw much light on some knotty questions 
regarding the text and remove certain doubts from the minds of critical 
readers of the scripture. The Library has thus rendered a valuable service 
to the readers of the sacred Text by this publication with the new commen- 
tary and the learned Introduction. 

P. B. Adhikari. 

TO THE WOMEN By Mahatma Gandhi. ( Edited and 
Published by Anand T. Hingorani, Upper Sind Colony, 

Karachi. Pp. 247. Price : Es. 3/12/- ). 

This is a comprehensive as well as codified compilation of quotations from 
the voluminous writings and speeches of Mahatma Gandhi, bearing on the 
manifold problems of Indian women. It could be easily characterised as an 
intelligent guide to their heart, cramped as it has been for centuries under 
so many social and legal constraints and conventions. Now that the spring- 
breeze of self-awareness has awakened them from their age-old state of 
passivity, they find themselves on the cross-roads. Gandhiji, seeker of truth 
as he is, sifts the true from the false and then leaves it to them to make the 
choice. 

Child marriage, widow re-marriage, birth-control, regeneration of 
women, woman’s special mission, women and militarism, the modern girl, 
the newly-married, the marriage ideal, the doom of Purdah^ our fallen 
sisters, Swaraj through women, and economic independence of women,— 
these and other allied questions have been dealt with, with clarity and 
cogency of reasoning. And if there is any one outstanding impression or 
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ideal which emerges from Gaadhiji’s argument it is that woman is, in 
essence, “mother, maker and silent leader." 

“To call woman the weaker sex is a libel ; it is man’s injustice to 
woman." 

“I am uncompromising in the matter of woman’s rights." 

‘*My ideal of a wife is Sita and of a husband Eama.” 

“Innocent youth is a priceless possession." 

“The real ornament of woman is her character." 

“There are all sorts of fashions to-day in society. I say : Handsome 
is that handsome does.” 

“Chastity is not a hot-house growth." 

A word about the editing and the get-up of the book ; both are 
excellent. 

We now await with interest the third volume in the “Gandhi Series” 
namely, “To the Hindus and Moslems", planned out by Mr. Hingorani. 

G. M. 

HUMANISM By Swami Krishnanand. ( Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi. Pp. 213. Price ; Rs. 2/- ) 

The aim of this book is “to find out the fundamental truth lying under all 
religious cults and creeds and to show its practical utility in establishment 
of the long-desired universal brotherhood and peace, which is the goal of all 
religious principles.” And this fundamental truth the author has charac- 
terized as Humanism. He has achieved his objective by presenting in an 
appreciative manner the central teachings of the principal Faiths of the 
world. The chapter on “How to bring humanism into practice" is very 
helpful because the suggestions made therein are simple and practical. 
Humanism, thus, is one more plank in the Bridge of the Brotherhood of 
Man. 

G. M. 


DADABHAl NAOBOJI: By E. P. Masani. 

(George Allen & Unwin. Pp. 667. Price :16 s.) 

Mr. Masani deserves the gratitude of his countrymen for presenting them 
with this splendid biography of the Grand Old Man of India. The author 
has taken great pains to give us a faithful record of a life as eventful as it 
was heroic, a life whose silver threads will for ever shine out in the sombre 
tapestry of India's past during the last one hundred years. The very name 
of Dadabhai Naoroji, as has been well said, ‘‘carried with it the attributes 
of a great patriot : Dada of all India by universal consent, and Bhai of 
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those who suffer and live under suffering, the first of India's sons working 
for the Naoroz ( New Day ) of India's liberty and emancipation," 

Professor, Social Worker, Editor, Business Man, Civic Councillor, 
Dewan of a native state, Member of Parliament, Congress President — 
Dadabhai traversed many paths and held many offices. But in whatever 
capacity he worked, his goal was always the same : how to raise India from 
abject poverty and humiliation to the full stature of a free and prosperous 
nation. By education, by temperament and by the atmosphere of the time 
in which he lived, he was what would today be called a Liberal or a 
Moderate. He believed in the continuance of the British connection with 
India and fondly hoped that the British public would live up to their demo- 
cratic profession, if only the facts of Indian poverty and misrule were 
properly placed before them. 

“It is because I wish that the British rule should be long continued 
in India, and that it is good that the rulers should know native feeling and 
opinions, that I come forward and speak my mind freely and boldly" 
( p. 125 ). 

It was with this hope that he went to settle in England and later 
entered the House of Commons, to be better able to plead his people's cause. 
All his life he “lived in a sea of Blue Books", gathering facts and more facts, 
about the poverty of his countrymen, the wrongs to which they were being 
daily subjected, in the faith that the British would surely prove to be what 
they had always professed to be, namely, the trustees of India's welfare^ 
Disillusionment was inevitable and it was not long before he began to 
complain : “The former rulers were like butchers hacking here and there, 
but the English, with their scientific scalpel, cut to the very heart, and yet 
lo ! there is no wound to be seen, and soon the plaster of the high talk of 
civilization, progress, and what not covers up the wound." ( 207 ), 

But disappointment never turned him bitter and he continued to hold 
to his faith that by constitutional agitation India would succeed in the end 
in getting justice “at England's hands and conscience." And in that hope 
and faith, he called upon his countrymen to support England in the war 
of 1914. 

“Don't you think," the learned biographer asked Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1931, “Dadabhai's policy, which the present generation ridicules as a 
mendicant policy, was the right one, considering the circumstances then 
prevailing ?" 

“ ‘Yes,’ he replied. Then, promptly anticipating my second question, he 
added : ‘And I believe that if he were alive today he would follow the same 
policy that I have been pursuing for the last few years.* “ ( p. 11 ). 


K* K. 






THE GREAT SYMPHOHy* 

Rabindmath Titgoie 

How little I know of this mighty world. 

Myriad deeds of men, cities, ajuntries, 
rivers, mountains, seas and desert wastes, 
unknown creatures, unacquainted trees 
have remained beyond my awareness. 

Great is life in this wide Earth 

and small the comer where my mind dwells. 

Deprived thus, I read of travels ; 

and gathering glimpses from words and pictures 

fill my empty realms of experience 

with wealth gleaned in unquenchable eagerness. 

A poet of the world am X, 
its varied voices and tunes 
would find response in my flute. 

Wherever the call had come but failed 

that void 1 have tried to fulfil with my dreams and imagining 

as 1 listened to the great harmony 

of the immense world 

surging through the silent hours 

into the recesses of my heart. 

Inacoeseible snow ranges 

which stand at the frbge of the blue horkon 

have Cidled to ^ eod again 

widt mdieard. 

The tthhoowo star on the South Pole 

* k itwdaUoaSMMbvaaajrt (!Mawaw% iQb 

aotut irnttMi la sib isti, in jf ibpib Mi|» Wi 

bodK Wii M AodI IML A lUdhttf ^^^1^**** tiiitoi il Hil AfgasaAbifetiirt 

huA tit tti AtflAihl Mifedi IMli 
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sailing through the great alone 
has touched my sleepless eyes 
with heavenly light. 

The mighty waterfall sweeping in the distance 
has sent its reverberations to my heart. 

As I have listened to the one vast song of Nature 
with which poets of all ages and lands 
have mingled their rhymes, 

I have become one with the great symphony 
sharing the eternal joy of being 
and the meed of xmiversal kinship. 

Farthest stands Man 

hidden away in the mystery of his being, 
time and space cannot encompass him. 

Truly to know him is to commune with his heart 
and love him. 

Not everjTWhere have I won access, 
my ways of life have intervened 
and kept me outside. 

The tiller at the plough 

the weaver at the loom 

the fisherman plying his net, 

these and the rest toil and sustain the world 

with their world-wide varied labour. 

I have known them from a comer 
banished to a high pedestal of society 
reared by renown. 

Only the outer fringe have I approached 
not being able to enter 
the intimate precincts. 

1 know that the basket of songs 
becomes burdened with trinkets 
when link is lacking 
between life and life. 


[ FO). ma 
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And I know I have failed 
wherever my song has been left incomplete, 
wherever having crossed diverse ways 
it has yet missed reaching the all. 

So here I am waiting for the message 
from the Poet of the earth, 
of the peasant the comrade 

whose words and deeds have achieved true concurrence. 
May his words reveal kinship, 
may he conceal not, nor hoodwink 
nor his verse tempt the eye alone. 

May he give what I lack. 

May he save himself from luxury 
of mimic sympathy for the labouring people, 
which professes what is not its own 
trying to thieve that 
whose price is dearly paid. 

Come, Poet of the unknown multitudes, 
sing the songs of the obscure man, 
reveal to light his unspoken soul. 

Soothe his humiliated heart, 
restore life and joy and song 
to this dry and desolate land 
bereft of music. 

Resuscitate the dormant springs 

where they lie hidden 

deep in the heart of our humanity. 

May your voice reflect the joys and sorrows 
of those that stand with bowed heads 
unable to look the world in the face. 

Let the meanest minstrel with his one-stringed lyre . 
add his tune 

to the resounding anthem 
at the great court of the Muse. 
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Come, Poet, 

lead me close to theii hearts 
who are so far away in their nearness. 
May they win renown through your fame 
and ever remain your kindred ; 
to you I offer my salutation. 
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Efi^er the Commander-in-CbieJ, Bijqy Pa/ 

Bijay : Princes, accept my respectful greetings. I come 
from the Maharaja. 

Ahhijit : What is his command ? 

Bijay : I will tell you in secret. 

Sanjay : ( seie(ing AbhijiPs hand ) Why in secret ? Is it 
secret even from me ? 

Bijay : Such is the order. Yuvaraj, I request you to 
enter the tent. 

Sanjay : I too will go with you. 

Bijay : The Maharaja does not wish it. 

Sanjay : Then I will await you on this road. 

( Bijay Pal and Abhijit go out towards the tent ) 
Enter a Baul singer, singing : 

He shall return no more. 

He shall return no more, 

The boat into the storm is gone. 

Nor comes again to shore ; 

The path of liberty is won. 

The hour of weeping o’er. 

( The singer goes out ) 

Enter a flower-girl 

E-Girl : Sir, who is this man Bibhuti of Uttarakut ? 

Sanjay : Why, what need have you of him ? 

E-Girl : I am a stranger, I come from Deotali. I have 
heard that everyone in Uttarakut is raining flowers upon his path. 
I suppose he is a sadhu ? I have brought flowers from my own 
garden that my eyes may look upon his sainthood. 

Sanjay : He may not be a sadhu, but he is a clever man, 
certainly. 

E-Girl : What great thing has he done ? 

Sanjay ; He has brought our waterfall into captivity. 

E-Girl : And is he worshipped for that ? Is imposing 
of bonds the work of a god ? 

Sanjay ; No, in the hands of a god the bonds will faU. 
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F-Girl : And do they rain flowers on him for that ? Oh, 
I do not understand 1 

Sanjay : It is good that you do not. Do not squander 
the flowers of the gods unworthily, but return .... no, wait, 
will you not sell me that white lotus ? 

F-Girl : I brought it as an offering to the sadbuy and I 
cannot sell it now. 

Sanjay ; I will give it to the sadhu whom I reverence 
above all men. 

F-Girl : Then here, take it. No, I will take no money. 
But give my humble greetings to the holy father, and tell him. of 
the poor flower-girl of Deotali. 

( She goes out ) 

Fnter BiJay Pal 

Sanjay : Where is my brother ? 

Bijay ; He is a prisoner in the tent. 

Sanjay : The Yuvaraj a prisoner ! What arrogance is 

this? 

Biji^ : Here is the Maharaj’s warrant. 

Sanjay : There is some conspiracy behind this. I must 
go to him, please. 

Bijay ; Forgive me, Rajkumar .... 

Sanjay : Then make me a prisoner too, for I also am a 
traitor. 

Bijay ; I have no such instructions. 

Sanjav : Very well, I will go and get an order at once. 
( He goes some way^ then returns ) Bijay Pal, give this lotus to my 
brother, please, in my name. 

( They go out severally ) 
Fnter the V air agi Dhananjay of Shiu-tarai 
Dbananjay ( sings ) 

A hurricane of tempest, 

A sea of sorrow wide. 

In fearless, proud assurance 
My fragile boat shall dde. 
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Hearing Thy word, and lifting 
Torn sails that scorn the seas. 

My boat shall reach the haven. 

Cool shadows of Thy trees. 

Who thus my soul desireth. 

He shall my Pilot be : 

Mine but to leave the clinging shore 
And venture fearlessly : 

And landing in the sunset 

To bring an offering meet. 

Red lotus of my sorrows 
For mercy to His feet. 

'Enter a party of men of Shiu-tarai 

Dhananjay : Why, you are as white as a sheet 1 What is 
the matter with you ? 

isf. Cit. Shiu : Master, the king’s brother-in-law Chanda 
Pal beats us so that we cannot endure it ; and what is even worse, 
he doesn’t respect even our Yuvaraj. 

Dhananjay : So you are still unable to master this 
violence ? It has still power to hurt you ? 

2 nd. Shiu : But to seize and beat me in the very entrance 
of the king’s court ! That was too much dishonour ! 

Dhananjay : Don’t seek to hoard up honour for your- 
selves ; lay all honour at the feet of Him who dwells within ; no 
insult or dishonour can enter there. 

Enter the Sardar Ganesh 

Ganesh : I can’t stand it any longer, my hands are itching 
to get at him. 

Dhananjay : Your hands are out of hand, is that it ? 

Ganesh : Master, only say the word, and I’ll get hold of 
that bully Chanda Pal’s stick and show him what beating is. 

Dhananjay : Can’t you show him what not beating is ? 
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You have plenty of strength I think ? Yet however mightily 
you beat the waves they do not cease their tossing, and to master 
them you must hold your own rudder steady. 

4th. Shitt ; Then what do you tell us to do ? 

Dhananjaj : Strike direct at the root of all violence and 
injury. 

)rd. Shiu : How can that be done, Master ? 

Dhamnjaj : As soon as you can hold up your head and 
say that nothing has power to hurt you, the roots of violence 
will be cut through. 

2nd. Shiu : That is a hard saying, that nothing has power 
to hurt. 

Dhananjqy : Nothing can hurt your inner manhood, for 
that is a flame of fire. Only the animal nature is hurt, for he is 
flesh ; he feels the blow, and whines and dies. But you stand 
open-mouthed — don’t you understand ? 

2nd. Shiu : We understand joUy but we don*t understand 
your words. 

Dhananjay ; Then woe betide you I 

Ganesh : Master, time presses, and your teaching takes 
long to understand. But we understand jouy and so we are 
saved even now. 

Dhananjay : Saved even now ? But what of the hours to 
come, when you find the boat of your salvation sinking within 
sight of shore ? No word of mine can save you, unless you 
make its truth your own in the innermost depths of your being. 

Ganesh : Don’t say that, Master. I have found shelter at 
your feet, and that shows I have understood, come what may. 

Dhananjay : Alas, it is only too plain that you have not 
understood. Your eyes are inflamed with passion, and there is 
no song on your lips. Shall I give you a song to sing ^ 

( sin^s ) “Strike yet again, my Lord, 

Strike, O strike on. . . 

You are full of fear, and you either flee to avoid the blow, 
or fight to ward it off. But it is all one, for whichever you do, 
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you ate merely animals in the hetd, and the Lord of the herd is 
hidden from your sight. 

( sings ) "Shrinking, I hide from Thee, 

Fear drives me on. 

Wrest Thou my all from me, 

Naked, alone. . . .” 

You see, little brothers, I am going to make my final 
reckoning with this Conqueror of Death, this great God. I 
want to ask Him to make trial of me to the uttermost, and see 
whether or not blows have power to hurt me. And I must not 
on this voyage burden my boat with those who fear or those 
who frighten others. 

( sings ) "Do what Thou wiliest do, 

Let the blow fall ; 

One of us, you or I 
Goes to the wall. 

I’ve played in the haunts of men 
Gay through the years. 

Shall all your buffeting 
Force me to tears ?” 

All : Bravo, Master ! That’s the spirit ! "Shall all 
your buffeting force me to tears ?” 

2nd. Shiu ; But tell us, where are you going ? 

Dhananjay : To the king’s festival. 

yrd. Shiu : Master, it is a festival for the king, but who 
knows what it may be for you ? What are you going to do 
there ? 

Dhananjay ; To make my name known in the king’s 

court. 

4th. Shiu : If the King once gets you in his power . . , 
No, no, such things cannot happen 1 

Dhananjay : Why not ? They will surely happen, and 
happen to his heart’s content. 

ist. Shiu \ You do not feat the king, but we fear him. 

Dhananiay : Yes, because in your hearts there is the 
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wish to injure. I have no wish to injure, and so I have no fear. 
Whosoever cherishes hate is torn by fear. 

Shiu : So be it, we also will go with you. 

^rd Shiu : Yes, we also will go to the king’s court. 

Dhananjay : What will you ask of him ? 

^rd. Shiu : There is plenty to ask for ; the question is, 
what will he give ? 

Dhananjay : Will you not ask for your kingship ? 

)rd. Shiu : Are you mocking us. Master ? 

Dhananjay : Why should I mock you ? Is it not a great 
sorrow to be crippled in one leg ? And it is a crippled kingship 
indeed that rests on the king alone, and not on the people also. 
You may shiver with fright to see that one-legged kingship limp 
along, but the eyes of God are filled with tears. For the king’s 
sake no less than your own, you must make your claim to 
kingship. 

2nd. Shiu : And when he drives us away ? 

Dhananjay : When a higher than the king approves your 
claim, the king’s violence will end by driving out the king 
himself. 

( sings ) “Thou wiliest us to share Thy throne ; 

Thou callest us — we are Thy own \ 

Yet even we who once have known. 

We also have forgotten our high fate . . .” 

Shall I tell you the simple truth, my friends ? No claim 
to the throne can stand, not the king’s claim, nor the people’s, if 
you do not recognise it to be His throne. It is no place for the 
empty swellings of pride, but for folded hands upraised in 
prayer. 

( sings ) “He knows us not. Thy sentinel. 

We stand forlorn without the wall. 

Road-weary pilgrims ; do Thou call 
Us of Thy courtesy within Thy gate. . .” 

And is it the watchman’s fault that he does not know us ? 
For the marks of royalty on our brows are dimmed and hidden 
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in the dust. Unable to master the inner kingdom, will you run 
after outward authority ? A king indeed takes his seat on the 
throne, but to sit on that throne does not make one a king. 

( sings ) “Thou gavest us Life our hands may mould 
Therewith Thy crown of royal gold. 

Honouring thus our transient house of clay. 

And we have shamed by fear and freed 
Thy gift that should be Life indeed. 

Till in the dust its glory fades away.” 
ist. Shiu : Whatever you may say, I cannot understand 
why you are going to the king’s court. 

Dhananjqy : Shall I tell you why ? It is because I have 
misgivings about you all. 

ist. Shiu : What do you mean by that ? 

Dhananjay : The more you surround me and cling to me, 
the more difficult it is for you to learn to swim. And I also am 
hindered from reaching the shore. I am seeking my freedom 
by going to a place where no one honours me. 

ist. Shiu : But the king will not lightly let you go. 
Dhananjay : Why should he let me go ? If he can hold 
me captive, why trouble any further ? 

2nd. Shiu : But, Master dear, if he raises a hand against 
you, we can’t endure it. 

Dhananjay : This body of mine is God’s, offered at His 
feet ; and if He permits it to suffer, you also must be patient. 

ist. Shiu : Come then. Master, we will go to the court, 
and then let come what will. 

Dhananjay : Then do you sit here awhile ; I have never 
been here before, and I will go and find out something about 
the neighbourhood. 

( He goes out ) 

ist. Shiu : What faces those Uttarakut fellows yonder 
have 1 Just look at them, they look as if the Creator had begun 
to mould a lump of flesh and never had time to finish it. 
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2»<i. Shiu : And how ridiculously tight their clothes are ! 
Did you ever see the like ? 

}rd. Shiu : They’ve done themselves up in parcels, for fear 
a little bit might get lost. 

ist. Shiu ; The fact is, they tuck up their clothes because 
they’re born to drudgery, and do nothing but trudge from fair 
to fair and from quay to quay. 

2nd. Shiu : They’ve no culture whatever, and their so-called 
literature, what is there in it ? 

jst. Shiu : Absolutely nothing, and as for their wretched 
sprawling letters, they’re like a lot of white ants crawling. 

2nd. Shiu : By jove you’ve hit it 1 White ants they are, 
gnawing everything to pieces with their “culture.” 

jrd. Shiu : And then burying it under their mounds. 

I St. Shiu : Yes, killing our bodies with their weapons, and 
our minds with their books. 

2nd. Shiu : They’re soaked in sin. Our guru says, it’s a 
pollution even to cross their shadows. And do you know 
why ? 

^rd. Shiu ; No — why ? 

2nd. Shiu : You don't know ? Well, in the beginning of the 
world, after the churning of the ocean, some drops of nectar 
trickled down from the Gods’ cups and fell on the earth, and 
from them was fashioned the ancestor of our Shiu-tarayan race. 
Then the demons licked out the Gods’ discarded cups and threw 
them into the gutter, and from the broken fragments was made 
the ancestor of Uttarakut. That’s why they’re so hard— and 
faugh 1 so unclean. 

jrd. Shiu : Where did you get all this from ? 

2nd. Shiu : Our own guru told me. 

^rd. Shiu : ( bowing reverently at the mention of the name ) 
Gurut what you say is God’s truth. 

Bnter a party of Uttarakut cith^ens 

1 st. Cit. Utt ; It all went off splendidly ; all the same, the 
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king’s making a Kshatriya of Bibhuti — ^him, a blacksmith’s son — 
doesn’t seem quite .... 

2 nd. Utf i That’s all a domestic affair, and we can deal 
with that when we get home. Now’s the time for the cheers. 
Long live Bibhuti ! Long live the Royal Engin eer ! 

jrd. Utt : The man who unites the weapons of the 
Kshatriya with the tools of the Vaisya. Long live Bibhuti 1 Long 
live the Royal Engineer ! 

ist. Utt : Hello, look there 1 There are some fellows from 
Shiu-tarai. 

2 nd. Utt : How do you know ? 

ist. Utt : Don’t you see how their caps come down over 
their ears ? Don’t they look queer ? — and dwarfish, as though 
they’d been thumped on the head and stopped growing. 

2nd. Utt : Why that cap, of all things ? Why should they 
cover their ears ? Do they think that ears are a mistake on the 
part of the Creator ? 

ist. Utt : They’re afraid, perhaps, that what little wit they 
have might escape that way. ( laughter ) 

2 nd. Utt : No, they’re afraid that some wit might acciden- 
tally get in. ( laughter ) 

ist. Utt : Or of having their ears pulled by some Uttarakut 
bogey ! ( laughter ). Well, you Shiu-tarayans, you clod-hopping 

boors, are you dumb ? Can’t you say a word ? What’s the 
matter with you ? 

^rd. Utt ; Don’t you know it’s a festival here ? Shout, 
"Long live Bibhuti ! Long live the Royal Engineer !” 

ist. Utt ; So you keep your mouths shut, do you ? Must 
we squeeze the words out of your wretched throats ? Shout, 
"Long live Bibhuti 1” 

Ganesh ; Why ? What has Bibhuti done ? 
ist. Utt : Just hark at him ! "What has he done ?” 
Fancy, the great news hasn’t reached them yet 1 They have 
those ear-caps of theirs to thank for that. 

jrd. Utt ; "What has he done ?” you say. He’s got your 
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drinking-watef in his hands, you innocents ; and unless he 
chooses to let you have it you’ll all dry up like toads when the 
tains fail. 

2nd. Shiu : Our water in Bibhuti’s hands ! Has he become 
a god all of a sudden ? 

2 nd. Utt : He has sent God about His business and is 
going to take on His job himself. 

///. Shiu : Really ? You talk big, have you anything to 
show for it ? 

I St. Utt : Yes, over yonder— the dam of Mukta-dhara. 

( The Shiu-tarajans roar with laughter ) 
ist. Utt : So you think it’s a joke, do you ? 

Ganesh : Of course it’s a joke. Dam of Mukta-dhara, 
indeed ! Do you expect us to believe that son of a blacksmith 
can filch our water, the gift of God Himself ? 

ist. Utt : Well, see for yourself, there in the sky. 
ist. Shiu. Good God ! What on earth is it ? 

2nd. Shiu : A grasshopper, a great iron grasshopper, leap- 
ing up against the stars. 

I St. Utt ; Yes, and damming up your water with his 

feet. 

Ganesh : Nonsense, don’t try to fool us that way. You’ll 
be telling us next that your blacksmith’s son has mounted on the 
grasshopper and gone to catch the moon. 

ist. Utt : That’s the beauty of their ear-caps. They have 
ears, but they hear nothing — and so they are done for. 

ist. Shiu : We’re certainly not done for, I promise you ! 
jrd. Utt : Very fine, but who is to save you ? 

Ganesh : Haven’t you seen our God, our God incarnate, 
our Dhananjay ? He has one body in the temple, and one 
outside. 

}rd. Utt : Just listen to them, with their ear-caps ! Well, 
it’s certain death for them — nobody can save them now. 

( The Uttarakut men go out ) 
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Enter Dhananjay 

Dhananjay : What have you been saying, you simpletons ? 
Is it for me to save you ? If you think that, you are seven times 
dead already. 

Gamsh : .Those Uttarakut fellows were making a lot of 
empty bluster about Bibhuti stopping up the Mukta-dhara water. 

Dhananjay : Stopping up the water, did they say ? 

Ganesh : Yes, Master. 

Dhananjay : I can see you didn’t bother to listen to it 
properly. 

Ganesh : It wasn’t worth listening to. We simply laughed 

it off. 

Dhananjay : Alas, have you given your ears into my keep- 
ing too ? And must I do all your hearing for you ? 

)rd, Shiu : What was there worth hearing in that. Master ? 

Dhananjay : Was there indeed nothing ? Is it nothing to 
have brought such turbulent power into bondage, whether in the 
external world or in that within ? 

Ganesh : But, Master, will he really stop our drinking 
water ? 

Dhananjay : That’s a different matter. Shiva will never 
permit that. I must go and find out what the truth of it is. The 
winds of the world are full of voices, and the word of our doom 
comes all too often from the quarter whose voice we have ceased 
to regard. 

Dhananjay goes out. Enter another Shiu-tarayan. 

)rd. Shiu : Here’s Bishan. What’s the news, Bishan ? 

Bishan : The King has recalled the Yuvaraj from Shiu- 
tarai and won’t re-appoint him. 

All : No, no, that’s quite impossible. 

Bishan : What can you do about it ? 

All : We shall take him back. 

Bishan : How ? 

All ; By force. 

3 
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Bishan : What, in defiance of the King’s will ? 

Ail : What do we care for the King ? 

Enter King Kanqjit and his Minister 
Kanajit : What are you saying about the King ? 

All : Greetings, your Majesty. 

Ganesh : We have a petition to make to you. 

Kanajit : What is it ? 

All : We want the Yuvaraj back again. 

Kanajit : Indeed I 

ist. Shin : Yes, we ’ll take Yuvaraj back to Shiu-tarai. 
Kanajit : And then comfortably forget to pay your taxes, 
I suppose ? 

All : But we’re starving. 

Kanajit : Where is your leader ? 

znd. Shiu : ( Pointing to Ganesh ) Ganesh here is our leader. 
Kanajit : I don’t mean him. Where is your Vairagi ? 
Ganesh : Here he comes. 

Enter Dhananjqy 

Kanajit : So it is you who have made these people forget 
themselves ? 

Dhananjay : Yes, Maharaj ; and I forget myself also. 
Kanajit : Don’t bandy words with me. Will you pay the 
taxes, or not ? 

Dhananjay : No, Maharaj ; we will not pay. 

Kanajit : You will not ? And whence such arrogance ? 
Dhananjay : I cannot give you what is not yours. 

Kanajit : Not mine ! 

Dhananjay : Our excess food may be yours, but the food 
needful for our hunger does not belong to you. 

Kanajit : So it is you who forbid my subjects to pay 
my dues ? 

Dhananjay : They themselves fear you and ate willing to 
pay. It is I who forbid them to give their lives to any save Him 
Who gave them life. 
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Kanajit : Your assurance, like a strong embankment, 
holds in check the flood-tide of their fears. But let that wall of 
yours be weakened never so little, the pent-up waters of their 
panic will burst through with seven-fold strength. And then they 
will be lost. There is sorrow written in your stars, Vairagi. 

Dhananjaj : The sorrow of my stars I have accepted into 
my heart, for He Who dwells there is above all sorrow. 

Kanajit : ( to the people ) All of you get back to Shiu- 
tarai. You will remain here, Vairagi. 

All : Never, while we can prevent it ! 

Dhananjaj : ( sings ) “Power constraineth 

And striveth in vain ; 

The destined remaineth. 

Nought else shall remain,” 

O King, there is nothing to be truly gained by strain and stress. 
Only that which you win with its own consent is truly yours. 

Kanajit : What do you mean ? 

Dhananjaj : He who gives all, keeps all ; greed brings you 
but stolen goods, and they shall not abide. Herein lies your 
error, for what you seize by violence can never be yours. That 
which you set free is yours for ever. Grasp at it, and it eludes 
your clutching fingers. You dream that you can make the world 
dance to the tune of your own desire ; ills and cross accidents 
will prepare for you a rude awakening. 

Kanajit : Mantri, have this Vairagi placed in safe custody 
here. . . . 

Minister : Maharaj . . . .( Pauses ) 

Kanajit ; My command is not to your liking ? 

Minister : A terrible engine of punishment is made ready. 
To pile yet more terrors upon it is to risk the collapse of the 
whole. 

Shim : We will not endure this. 

Dhananjaj : Go, I tell you, go back home. 

ist. Shiu ; But Master, havcp’t you heard ? We have lost 
our Yuvaraj too. 
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Shiu : And if we lose you now, to whom shall we turn 
for strength ? 

Dhananjay : Is your strength only in mine ? If you say 
that, you will make me weak indeed. 

Ganesh : Do not betray us so ; the strength of us all is in 
you alone. 

Dhananjay : Then I am defeated. I must stand aside. 

All : Why, Master ? 

Dhananjay : Would you lose your own souls to possess 
me ? And do you dream that I can make good so great a loss ? 
You put me greatly to shame. 

ist. Shiu : Why do you speak so. Master ? We will do 
whatever you wish. 

Dhananjay : Then leave me and go away. 

2nd. Shiu : What shall we do then ? Will you be able to 
keep away from us ? Have you then no love for us ? 

Dhananjay \ Better the love that sets you free than the love 
that smothers your own spirits. Say no more, but go. 

All : Very well. Master, we are going, but. . . . 

Dhananjay : But what ? No buts 1 Hold your heads high 
and go. 

All : Yes, Master, we are going. 

( They slowly move away ) 

Dhananjay : Do you call that going ? Quick ! Off witii 

you ! 

Ganesh : We are off, but we leave our very souls with 

you. 

( They go ) 

Kanqjit : What are you thinking of, Vairagi ? Why are 
you 80 sUent ? 

Dhananjay : They give me great anxiety, Maharaj. 

Kanajit : What is your anxiety ? 

Dhananjay : I seem to have succeeded in doing what even 
your Chanda Pal’s big stick failed to do. I have told myself 
all this time that I was strengthening their souls, and today 
they tell me to my face that I have stolen them away. 
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Kanajit : How has that come about ? 

Dhananjay : Simply that the more I excited them the less 
I was able to matute their minds. ' When a man has a load of 
debt, it cannot be paid oflF merely by making him rush about. 
They think I am greater than God Himself, that I can write off 
the debt which they owe to Him. And so they cling blindly 
to me. 

kanajit : They have accepted you as their God. 

Dhananjay : Yes, and they stop short at me, so they never 
reach their true God. They cling to me, their outward guide, 
and I obscure from them Him who could guide them from 
within. 

'Kanajit : When they come to pay the taxes due to the 
King you stand in their way ; but when they pay to you the 
worship due to their God, it wounds you, does it not ? 

Dhananjay : Oh, indeed it does. I feel as though I could 
s ink through the ground. They have spent all their worship 
on me, and are inwardly bankrupt before God — and He will hold 
me responsible for their debt. 

'Kanajit ; So what is your duty now ? 

Dhananjay : I must keep away from them. For if I have 
of a truth brought their minds into bondage, Shiva will surely 
call me to account, together with your Bibhuti, and for the same 
offence. 

Kanajit : Then why delay any longer ? Why not stand 
aside now ? 

Dhananjay ; Because as soon as I stand aside they will at 
once make a violent attack on your Chanda Pal. And then 
the punishment which should be mine will fall upon their heads. 
Fbr fear of this I cannot stand aside. 

'Kanajit : If you cannot stand aside yourself, I shall have 
to put you aside. Uddhav, take this Vairagi to the camp and 
keep him prisoner there. (JJddhav takes Dhananjay to the samp') 

Kanajit : Mantri, go and see Abhijit in the guard-house. 
If he seems to be in a penitent frame of mind. . . . 
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Minister : Maharaj, if you were to go personally. . . . 

Kanajit : No, he's a traitor to his country, and I’ll not 
see him till he admits his guilt. I shall go back to my palace 
now ; send me the news there. 

( Kanajit goes out ) 
Enter devotees, and sing : 

Shiva the Terrible, God we acclaim Thee, 

Purging the darkness with flame of thy breath ; 

Thou art the Truth, and thy thunders proclaim thee ; 

Bane of the wrong-doer. Guide across death : 

Shiva the Terrible, God we acclaim thee. . . . 

( They go out ) 

Enter Uddbav 

Uddhav : What, has the Maharaj gone ? Without seeing 
the Yu vara j ? 

Minister: Yes, because he was afraid that if he saw him 
his resolution would fail him. He went on talking to the 
Vairagi so long because he was in two minds about it. He 
could not bring himself either to enter the camp or leave it. 
Well, I must go and see the Yuvaraj. 

They go out. Enter two women. 

1 st. Woman : Why are they all so angry, and why do they 
say the Yuvaraj has done wrong ? I can’t understand it, and I 
can’t bear it ! 

2nd. Woman: You an Uttarakut woman, and you can’t 
understand it ! Why, He’s opened the Nandi Pass road. 

ist. Woman : I don’t see what guilt there is in that. I simply 
don’t believe that the Yuvaraj has done any wrong. 

2nd. Woman : You’re only a girl. You’ll learn some day 
from sad experience that it’s just the people who appear good 
outwardly whom you should beware of. 

ist. Woman : But of what do you suspect the Yuvaraj ? 

2nd. Woman : Everyone is saying that he intended, with the 
help of Shiu-tarai to seize the throne of Uttarakut ; that he could 
brook no further delay. 
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ist. Woman : What would he want with the throne ? Is he 
not already enthroned in the hearts of the whole people ? I’d 
rather believe the Yuvaraj than believe those who speak evil of 
him. 

2nd. Woman'. A slip of a girl like you has no right to talk 
like that. The whole country is cursing him, and you. . . . 

ist. Woman : I’ll face the whole country and tell them. . . . 

2nd. Woman : Silence, I tell you ! 

ist. Woman ; Why silence ? Oh, I feel like crying ! I must 
do something — some little thing at least, to show that I believe 
in the Yuvaraj, no matter what they say. I will vow this long 
hair of mine today to Shiva, and pray him to show forth the 
worth of the Yuvaraj, and the falsehood of his detractors. 

2nd. Woman : Silence, silence I Who knows who may be 
listening ? That girl will get into trouble, I can see. 

They go out. Tenter a party of Uttarakut citizens. 

ist. Utt : We must be firm ; let’s go to the King. 

2nd. Utt : What’s the good of it ? The Yuvaraj is the 
apple of his eye ; he will never be able to form a fair judgement ; 
he’ll only vent his anger on us. 

ist. Utt : Let him ; I’m going to speak plainly, what- 
ever happens. 

jrd. Utt : The Yuvaraj always seemed to care for us so 
much that he’d have given us the very moon from the sky — and 
now he behaves like this ! As if Shiu-tarai were more to him 
than Uttarakut. 

2nd. Utt : The world’s in a bad way when things can 
come to such a pass. 

jrd. Utt : One can trust nobody, it seems. 

ist. Utt : If the king doesn’t punish him, we must do it 
ourselves. 

2nd. Utt : How ? 

ist. Utt : There’s no place for him in this country. Let 
him take himself off along that new road of his. 
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jrd. Utf : But that man from Chabua said that he’s not 
in Shiu-tarai, and he’s not to be found in the palace here. 

zst. Utf : I’m sure the king is hiding him away. 

jrd. Utt : Hiding him ! We’ll break down the wall and 
drag him out. 

ist. Utt : We’ll set fire to it and smoke him out. 

Enter Uddhav and the Minister 

Minister : What is the matter ? 

jst. Utt : It’s no use to try to play hide-and-seek with 
us. Bring out the Yuvaraj. 

Minister : And pray who am I to bring him out ? 

2nd. Utt : I’ve no doubt your advice counted for 
something — but it won’t do ! We’ll drag him out for 
ourselves. 

Minister : Very well, take the law into your own hands. 
Drag him out of the King’s prison. 

^rd. Utt : The King’s prison ! 

Minister : The king has imprisoned him. 

All : Long live the king ! Hurrah for Uttarakut ! 

2ttd. Utt : Come on, let’s go to the prison, and. . . . 

Minister : And what ? What do you propose to do ? 

2nd. Utt : We’ll take the flowers off the garland that 
Bibhuti was wearing, and hang the string round his neck. 

^rd. Utt : Not his neck, his arm ; the left-overs of the 
dam-builder’s honours will do for the arm that opens roads. 

Minister : You call the Yuvaraj guilty, when he breaks 
open a road ; but are you not guilty, when you break the law ? 

2 nd. Utt : That’s quite a different matter. And if we do 
break the law, what then ? 

Minister : You may find fault with the earth beneath your 
feet ; but if you jump off it into space, I assure you you’ll like 
that no better. Provide yourselves with another law before you 
start to break this one. 

2nd. Utt : Never mind die prison ; let’s go and stand in 
front uf the palace and shout ’’Long Uve the King 1 ” 
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ist. Utt : See, look there. The sun has set, and the sky 
is getting dark, but Bibhuti’s engine-tower is still on fire with 
the glow — as red as if it were drunk with sunlight. 

2nd. Utt : That trident too, above the temple, has caught 
the last rays of the setting sun. The light lingers almost as 
though it were afraid to leave it. Flow strange it looks ! 

( The citiv^ens go out ) 

Minister ; Now I understand why the king ordered me to 
hold the Yuvaraj captive here in the camp. 

Uddbavx Why? 

Minister : To save him from the hands of the people. 
But things look ugly. They are getting more and more excited 
every moment. 

Enter Sanjqy 

Sanjay : I date not let the king see my eagerness, for it 
only strengthens his determination. 

Minister : Please keep calm, prince, or you will only 
complicate our task still further. 

Sanjay : I also am guilty of treason, and should be a 
prisoner. 

Minister : You had much better remain free and plan his 
deliverance. 

Sanjay : I went among the people with that idea. I knew 
that they loved the Yuvaraj better than life, and they would not 
endure his imprisonment. But I found them blazing with anger 
at the news about Nandi Pass. 

Minister : Then you know now that the Yuvaraj’s safety 
lies in imprisonment. 

Sanfay : I have followed him all my life, let me follow 
him to prison also. 

Minister ; What good would that do ? 

Sanjay : No man’s nature is complete so long as he remains 
alone. He finds wholeness only in a true union with another. 
My comradeship with the Yuvaraj is such a union. 

Minister : That is so, prince ; but where that true union 
4 
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exists, there is no need of the bodily presence. The clouds of 
heaven and the waters of ocean are one in their essence, and so 
their outward separation only enriches their unity. The Yuvaraj, 
absent now in body, can be revealed to us through you. 

Sanjaj : Mantri, these words of yours seem more like his 
than your own. 

Minister : His words are in the very air we breathe, and 
we use them now without remembering who spoke them 
first. 

Sanjay : But you have done well to remind me of that 
truth. I must do his work while he remains apart. I am going 
to the king now. 

Minister : For what purpose ? 

Sanjay : I shall ask him to entrust me with the govern- 
ment of Shiu-tarai. 

Minister : The times are very critical, I hardly .... 

Sanjay ; For that very reason, I must act now. 

Both go out. Enter Visvajit. 

Visvajit : Who’s there ? Is that Uddhav ? 

Uddhav : Yes, Maharaj. 

Visvajit : I have been waiting for darkness. You got 
my letter, I suppose ? 

Uddhav : Yes, I got it. 

Visvajit : Have you carried out my instructions ? 

Uddhav : You will soon be assured of that. But . . . 

Visvajit : Have no misgivings. The Maharaj is not 
ready himself to give him his freedom, but it would be a great 
relief to him if some one else were to do so without his 
knowledge. 

Uddhav : But he will never forgive that some one. 

Visvajit : My men are here, and they will make you and 
your guards captive. I will take all the responsibility. 

Voice off : Fire I Fire 1 

Uddhav : There it is 1 They’ve set on fire the kitchen 
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tent alongside the guard-room. Now is my chance to release 
the Yuvaraj and Dhananjay. 

He goes outy and after a short pause Abhijit comes in. 

Abhijit : Uncle ! You here ? 

Visvajit : I’ve come to make you captive ; you must go 
with me to Mohangarh. 

Abhijit : Nothing whatever can hold me captive today — 
neither the bonds of anger, nor those of affection. You think 
that it was who set the tent on fire ? I tell you, no ; the 
fire would have been kindled in any case. The leisure of 
captivity is not for me today. 

Visvajit : Why, brother, what work awaits you ? 

Abhijit : To pay the debt contracted at my birth. The 
falls of Mukta-dhara have been my nurse, and I must free them 
from their bonds. 

Visvajit : There will be time enough for that : but not 

today. 

Abhijit : This much I know, that the time has come. 
None can tell whether it will ever come again. 

Visvajit : We also will join you. 

Abhijit : No ; the same work is not given to all, and 
that which has fallen to me is mine alone. 

Visvajit : The people of Shiu-tarai are devoted to you, 
and are ready and eager to share your labours. Will you not 
call them at least to your aid ? 

Abhijit : If they had heard the call that I have heard, they 
would not wait for me. For them to follow mj call would be 
to go astray. 

Visvajit : But the darkness has overtaken us, brother. 

Abhijit : Whence comes my call, thence also will come 
my light. 

Visvajit : I have no power to turn you from your chosen 
path. I must bid you God-speed and leave you to plunge alone 
into the dark. I ask only for one word of cheer. Promise me 
that we shall meet again. 
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Abhijit : Remember rather that you and I can never be 
separated. 

Tbejy go out separately. Enter Dhananjay and Batu. 

Batu : Master, the day is over, and it is growing dark. 

Dhananjay : My son, we grow so accustomed to depend 
on outward light that when the darkness comes our eyes are 
blinded. 

Batu Today, I thought, the dance of Shiva would surely 
have begun. Alas, is even He bound hand and foot in Bibhuti’s 
imprisoning machine ? 

Dhananjay : Shiva does not reveal to human eyes the 
secret beginnings of His dance. We may look upon it only as 
it draws towards its close. 

Batu : O Master, give us confidence, for we are much 
afraid ! Awake, O Shiva, awake 1 The light is quenched and 
the path is lost, and our cry finds no answering call. O 
conqueror. Lord of Death, overwhelm our terrors by the terror 
of Thy coming ! Awake, O Shiva, awake I 

Batu goes out. Enter some citit^ens oj JJttarakut. 

ist. Utt : It was a lie. He’s not in the guard-house. They 
have hidden him. 

2 nd. Utt : We’ll soon see if they can hide him from us I 

Dhananjay : No, my son, they are powerless to keep him 
anywhere hid. The walls will fall and the gates be shattered, 
and all shall be revealed in the swift inrush of light. 

ist. Utt : Hello 1 Who’s this ? What a start the fellow 
gave me 1 

yrd. Utt : Oh, it’s that Vairagi, he’ll do splendidly ; we 
must make somebody smart. Catch him and tie him up. 

Dhananjay : Why struggle so to catch someone who has 
never sought to escape you ? 

jst. Utt : No use showing off )rour sainthood here ; we 
don’t cate a rap for all that. 

Dhananjay : It is good that you do not honour me— the 
Lord will the more easily win your honour for Himself. Do not 
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be like those unfortunate wretches who, as I know too well, have 
lost their guru by the blindness of their worship. 

I St. Utt : And who was their g$/ru ? 

Dbananjaj : Their true guru is he at whose hand they 
suffer blows. 

ist. Utt : ( lauding ) Splendid 1 In that case why 

shouldn’t we act gw‘u to you ? 

Dhananjaj : 1 am ready, my son. Let me see whether I 

can learn my lesson aright. Do you test me. 

2 nd. Utt : I suspect that it is you who has been getting the 
better of our Yu vara j. 

Dhananjay : It would be much nearer the truth to say that 
he had got the better of me. He is much cleverer than I. 

2 nd. Utt : Just listen, he means something by that. The 
pair of them are up to something. 

ist. Utt : If they weren’t, why should he be wandering 
about here in the dark ? There’s some plan to get the Yuvaraj 
away to Shiu-tarai. Let’s tie him up here and now. We can settle 
accounts with him later on, when we know what has happened 
to the Yuvaraj. Here, Kundan, just make him fast ; you’ve 
got the rope. 

Kundan : Here you are ; take it and tie him yourself. 

2 nd. Utt : What, you call yourselves men of Uttarakut ? 
For shame I Here, give it to me. ( tying Dhananjay ) Well, 
guru, how’s that ? What say you ? 

Dhananjay : His bonds are tight, and are not easily loosened. 

'Enter the devotees, singing ; 

Shiva the Terrible, God we acclaim Thee ; 

Purging the darkness with flame of Thy breath ; 

Thou art the Truth, and Thy thunders proclaim Thee ; 

Bane of the wrong-doer. Guide across death. 

Shiva the Terrible, God we acclaim Thee 

( They go out ) 

Kmdan : I say, look there 1 The darker it grows, the 
blacker that engine-tower of ours is growing. 
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jsf, Utt : All day it has been trying to outdo the sunlight, 
and now it bids fair to outdo the blackness of the night itself. 
What a ghoulish thing it is I 

Kundan : Why should Bibhuti have made it look like that ? 
There’s no getting away from it in Uttarakut, no matter where 
one goes. It shrieks at one without mercy. 

Enfer a fourth citizen 

4th. Utt \ I’ve just heard that the king is keeping the 
Yuvaraj in his camp here, behind this mango garden. 

2nd. Utt : So that’s it, is it ? That’s why the Vairagi was 
wandering about here all the time. Let’s leave him tied up here 
and go and see. ( All the citizens go out ) 

Dhananjay ( sings ) 

O Master minstrel, ’neath Thy hand 
The strings are taut and true 
The tuned harp waits for Thy command — 

— Hast Thou no more to do ? 

If thou wake not the music pent 
Within the sleeping strings, 

Mute shame shall mar Thine instrument. 

Touch it — and lo, it sings. 

Thy hand alone the song can free ; 

The strings are taut and true. 

The tuned harp waits Thy minstrelsy 
Hast Thou no more to do ? 

The citis(ens come hack. 

ist. Utt : Here’s a nice state of affairs ! 

2nd. Utt : The king’s uncle to have carried the Yuvaraj 
off to Mohangarh ! With all his guards ! What can that mean, 
do you think ? 

Kundan : Mean ? It means that his heart’s in the right 
place — in Uttarakut. He’s kidnapped the Yuvaraj for fear he 
should not get his just punishment here from our king. 
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ist. Utt : Well, it’s insuiferably high-handed, and I call it 
an outrage. As if we can’t punish our Yuvaraj ourselves ! 

ind. Utt : The best remedy now is to. . .you understand ? 
1st. Utt : Yes, yes, that gold mine of theirs. . . . 

Kundan : And he must have at least fifty thousand head 
of cattle, you know .... 

2nd. Utt \ We’ll count them all out and then.... really, 
this is intolerable. 

jrd. Utt : And there’s that saffron field of theirs too — 
annually it gives at least 

2nd. Utt : Yes, yes, we must have that as compensation. 
But what are we to do with this Vairagi ? 

1st. Utt : Oh, let him stay here ! ( They go out ) 

Dhananjay ( sings ) 

That which you cast in dust away. 

Think you, O fool, ’twill fallen stay ? 

No, there is one who knows its worth. 

And plucks it from the trampled earth. 

He sees the jewel amidst the shame. 

He claims what dust can never claim. 

Know you not. He doth seek His own ? 

Across the land His couriers run. 

Those whom your multitudes despise 
You but make dearer in His eyes. 

With them your torturings he shares. 

And only as He wills it, bears. 

Re-enter Kundan 

Kundan : Master, I will set you free — don’t take offence. 
Go home at once. Who knows, tonight. .. . 

Dhananjay : Who knows that the call may not come 
tonight ? It is not for me to go home. 

Kundan : Whence could your call come, in this place ? 
Dhananjay : It may be, from the close of the festival. 
Kundan ; You belong to Shiu-tarai, what is there for you 
in the festival of Uttarakut ? 
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Dhananjay : It is Shiva’s festival, and there yet remain for 
offering only the lamps of Shiu-tarai. 

Voice off : Awake, O Shiva, awake 1 

Kundan : 1 am fearful and uneasy, farewell. 

( They go out in opposite ways ) 

Enter two royal messengers of XJttarakut 

jst. Mess : Now, which way shall we go ? Those 
goat-herds in Naomanu said that they had seen the Yuvaraj going 
alone westward along this path. 

ind. Mess : The king’s order is to find him tonight without 

fail. 

ist. Mess : There was a rumour that he had been taken to 
Mohangarh. But it’s quite clear that the man whom that mad 
woman Amba saw was our Yuvaraj, and this was the road he 
was on. 

2 nd. Mess : But I can’t understand where he could be 
going alone in this darkness. 

ist. Mess : We shan’t be able to go a step further without 
a light. Let’s go suid get a lamp from the village constable. 

( They go out) 

Enter a traveller 

Traveller : ( shouting ) Budhan 1 Sambhu ! Budhan 1 
Sambhu-u-u ! Well, they have left me in the lurch ! They sent 
me ahead and said they’d catch me up on the short cut. There’s 
not a soul to be seen. And that black engine grimacing there 
in the darkness, it frightens me. Some one is coming. Who’s 
there ? Why don’t you answer ? Is it Budhan ? 

Emter a second traveller. 

2 nd. Trap : My name is Nimku, I’m a lamp-seller. There’s 
an all-night festival in the capital and they’ll need lamps. Who 
are you ? 

jst. Trap : Hubba is my name, I belong to a company of 
sttoUing players. Perhaps you have met them on the road ? 
Andu A(^kari is the leader. 
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Nimku : How am I to know them ? There are crowds 
of men on the road. 

Hubba ; Our Andu is a man in a million ; there’s no 
danger of him being overlooked in a crowd. You couldn’t help 
seeing him. . . .1 say, it looks as though you had lots of lamps in 
that basket. Can’t you spare me one ? Travellers need lamps 
more than folk who stay at home. 

Nimku : What will you pay ? 

Hubba : If I were able to do you think I’d be coaxing 
you like this ? I’d be shouting at you like a lord ! 

Nimku : Oh, so you’re a humourist, are 5 rou ? 

(He goes out ) 

Hubba : Well, he didn’t give me a lamp, but he recognised 
me for a humourist — ^that’s something 1 Humourists have a 
knack of making themselves felt, even in the dark. Confound 
those crickets 1 The air fairly tingles with their chirpings. If 
Fd played the highwayman instead of the wit with that lamp- 
seller, there would have been more sense in it. i 

Enter a press-man 

Press-man : Up with you ! 

Hubba : Good heavens, man, what a start you gave 

me ! 

Press-man : Now then, get a move on. 

Hubba : That’s exactly what I’ve been trying to do, going 
ahead on my own without the other chaps. And with all my 
moving, I find myself stuck. 

Press-man : The other chaps are all ready, get along and 
join them. 

Hubba : What are you talking about ? We folk from 
Tin-Mohana, we’ve a nasty habit of not understanding words, 
when they are not clear. What do you mean by the other chaps ? 

Press-man : We Chabua folk, m’ve a nasty habit of making 
things dear — ^we’re expert in it. ( gives him a push ) Understand 
timt now ? 

Hubba : H’m yes, it’s plain enough. I must go whether 1 
5 
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want to or not. Where am I to go ? Gently now, this time. 
That first answer of yours cleared my mind at one stroke. 

Press-man : You have to go to Shiu-tarai. 

Hubba : To Shiu-tarai ? On a dark night like this 1 What 
play is on there ? 

Press-man : What is “on” is the re-building of that fort 
that used to block the Nandi Pass. 

Hubba : You don’t mean to say you want me for fbaf job ? 
My dear fellow, it’s too dark for you to see me properly, or you 
would never talk such rubbish. Why, I’m. . . . 

Press-man : I don’t care who you are, you’ve a pair of 
hands, haven’t you ? 

Hubba : Yes, but it’s not my doing. Besides, can you call 
tbese .... 

Press-man : The proof of the pudding’s in the eating ; 
we’ll find out what your hands are like all in good time. Now 
then, up with you. 

Enter a second Press-man 

2 nd. Press : I’ve got another man here, Kankar. 

Kankar : Who is he ? 

^rd. Trav : Nobody, sir ; only Lakshman, the bell-ringer 
of Shiva’s temple. 

Kankar : Good, you must have strong arms then ; off 
with you to Shiu-tarai. 

Lakshman : I don’t mind going, but who is to ring. . . . 

Kankar : Shiva will have to ring His bell for Himself. 

lakshman : Sir, please have pity on me, my wife is sick. . . 

Kankar : What difference does that make ? She ’ll either 
be cured or dead, whether you go or stay. 

Htdsha : Lakshman, my good fellow, don’t make a fuss. 
There are certain risks in the work, I know ; but there are con- 
siderable risks in protesting too — ^I’ve just had a taste of them 
myself. 

Kankar : Listen, that’s Narsingh’s voice. How are thin^ 
going, Narsingh ? All well ? 
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Bifiter Narsingb mth a gang of several men. 

Narsingh ; I’ve got this gang together, and I’ve sent 
several others ahead. 

Kankar : Then let’s start off, we shall get a few more as 
we go. 

One man : I won’t go. 

Kankar ; Why not ? What’s the matter with you ? 

The man ; Nothing, but I won’t go. 

Kankar : What’s this chap’s name, Narsingh ? 

Narsingh : His name’s Banwari, and he’s a maker of lotus- 
seed rosaries. 

Kankar : All right. I’ll settle with him. Now, speak up, 
why won’t you go ? 

Banwari : I don’t feel like it ; I’ve no quarrel with Shiu- 
tarai, they are not our enemies. 

Kankar \ Well, even supposing they are not, we’re their 
enemies now, so you’ve a duty to your country that way, haven’t 
you ? 

Banwari : I won’t have any hand in wrong-doing. 

Kankar : Wrong’s wrong only when you are at liberty to 
choose. You’re only a little member of the great body of Uttara- 
kut, and you’ve no responsibility for the work that it requires 
o^you. 

Banwari ; There’s a greater Body than Uttarakut, of which 
Shiu-tarai is a member no less than we. 

Kankar : I say, Narsingh, how the fellow argues .; there’s 
no greater nuisance to a country than an arguer. 

Narsingh : Hard work will soon take that out of him ; 
that’s why I brought him along. 

Banwari ; I shall only be a burden to you, and of no use 
for your work. 

Kankar : You’re a burden to Uttarakut, and this will be 
a good riddance. m 

‘ Kubba : Banwari, old chap, you’re one of those who use 
their own reason, and you are bound to dash like this with 
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those who use force instead. Either copy their methodsj or give 
up your own and keep quiet, 

Bamari : What is jour method ? 

Hubba : I usually sing ; it wouldn’t go down well here, I 
think, otherwise I should have been giving you a song. 

Kankar : {to Banwari') Now, have you made up your mind ? 

Banwari : I won’t go another step. 

Kankar : Then you’ll have to go willy-nilly. Tie him up 1 

Hubba : Just one word, Kankar, if you won’t resent my 
interference. Wouldn’t it be better not to spend your strength 
on carrying him, but to save it for the job in hand ? 

Kankar : It is one of our jobs to make them smart — these 
slackers who are not willing to serve Uttarakut. Understand 
that, for your own good. 

Hubba : Oh yes, I understand all right — only too well. 

( Ail go out except Narsingh and Kankar ) 

Narsingh : Here comes Bibhuti. Long live Bibhuti I 
( Enter Bibhuti ) 

Kankar : We’ve got on well, and got plenty of men to- 
gether. But why are you here ? They are waiting for you to begin 
the celebrations. 

Bibhuti : I’ve no heart for celebrations. 

Narsingh : Why, how’s that ? 

Bibhuti : Why should the news about Nandi Pass come 
today of all days, just when it would detract attention from my 
achietfements ? It was timed purposely by some rival. 

Kankar : Rival, Bibhuti ? 

Bibhuti : I don’t want to mention names, but you all know 
whom I mean. The question can no longer be shelved — ^is he to 
be more greatly honoured in Uttarakut, or am I ? One thing I 
have not yet told you ; a messenger was sent by the other party 
to try to make me change my mind, and he even made a veiled 
threat of breaking down the Mukta-dhara dam. 

Narsingh i What impudence ? 

Kankar : Did you put up with it, Bihhud ? 
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Bibhutt : It’s useless to atgue with a raving mad man. 

Kankar : All the same, are you quite wise to be so 
confident ? You yourself said that there are one or two places 
where the dam is weak, and anyone who knew them could 
easily. . . . 

Bibhutt : Anyone who knows that knows also that to 
meddle with those cracks means instant death in the flood that 
will follow. 

Narsingh : Wouldn’t it be better to have them guarded ? 

Bibhutt : They are guarded already, by Death himself. 
No, there is no fear for the dam. If only I can block up the 
Nandi pass again I shall have nothing left to wish for. 

Kankar : You won’t find that difficult. 

Bibhuti : No, all my tools are ready. The difficulty is 
that the pass is so narrow that a very few men can defend it. 

Narsingh : How far can they really prevent us ? It may 
cost us a good many lives, but we shall build the fort again, 
never fear. 

Bibhuti : Yes, there’ll be a heavy death-roll. 

Kankar : No need to trouble about that, we’ve plenty of 
men 

Voice off : Awake, O Shiva, awake. 

Enter Dhananjaj 

Kankar : See who comes here ! A bad omen to set out 

with 1 

Bibhuti : Vairagi, saints like you have never yet succeeded 
in waking Shiva. It is I, whom you call a blasphemer, who am 
going to rouse Him up. 

Dhananjaj : I freely admit that it is for you to wake Him. 

Bibhuti : Yes, but I don’t go about it by sounding gongs 
and lighting lamps in a temple. 

Dhananjaj : No, you will bind Him in chains, and He will 
awake to rend them. 

Bibhuti ; That will be no easy task — the chains of our 
binding are knotted and twisted in coils innumerable. 
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Dhananiaj : When all seems lost, then is the time of His 
victoiy at hand. 

Enter the devotees singing : 

Shiva the Terrible, God we acclaim Thee : 

Lord of destruction, yet uttermost Peace. 

In darkness of doubting our sunrise we name Thee ; 

Saviour in conflict, in bondage Release. 

Shiva the Terrible, Giver of Peace. . . . 

( "^hej go out ) 

Enter Ranajit and Minister 

Minister : Maharaj, the camp is absolutely deserted, and 
much of it is burnt down. The few guards who were there. . . . 

Ranajit : Never mind about them. Where is Abhijit ? 
I must know 1 

Kankar ; Maharaj, we demand punishment for the Yuvaraj. 

Ranajit : When a man deserves punishment, do I wait for 
your demands to inflict it ? 

Kankar ; Seeing that he is still not found, the people are 
getting suspicious. 

Ranajit : Suspicious ? Supicious of whom ? 

Kankar : Pardon me, Maharaj, it is needful that you should 
know what your subjects think. Owing to the delay in finding 
him, they have grown so impatient that when he is discovered 
they will not wait fox you to punish him. 

Bibhuti : We have not waited for you to command us to 
rebuild the Nandi Pass fort. We have taken the matter into our 
own hands. 

Ranajit : Could you not have left it in mine ? 

Bibhuti : It’s only natural that when an outrage is commit- 
ted by one of your own family, men should suspect you of secret 
approval of it. 

Minister : Maharaj, between vanity on the one hand and 
anger on the other, the people are dangerously excited today* 
I beg you not to show impatience ; it will only add to the tur- 
bulence of their mood. 
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Kamjit : Who is standing over there ? Dhananjay the 
Vairagi ? 

Dhananjay : I see that the Maharaj has not forgotten me. 

Kanajit : You know where Abhijit is, for a certainty. 

Dhananjay : No, Maharaj ; I can never keep silent about 
what I know for a certainty. That is why I am always in 
trouble. 

Kanajit : Then what are you doing here ? 

Dhananjay : I’m waiting for the Yuvaraj to reveal himself. 

Voice off ; Suman, Suman my boy ; it is dark now, all is 

dark I 

Kanajit : Who is that calling ? 

Minister : It’s that mad woman Amba. 

Enter Amba 

Amba : What now ? He has not come back ! 

Kanajit : Why do you seek him ? His time had come, and 
Shiva called him away. 

Amba : Does Shiva only call men away ? Does He never 
restore them— secretly, in the depth of night ? Suman 1 
Suman I 

( She goes out ) 

Enter a Messenger 

Messenger : There are thousands of men marching up from 
Shiu-tarai. 

Bibhuti : What’s this ? We had all our plans laid to take 
them by surprise and disarm them. There’s some traitor among 
you, who has sent them word. Kankar, you and your party 
were the only ones with any inside knowledge. Then how was 
it. . . . 

Kankar : Bibhuti, do you suspect even us ? 

Bibhuti : Suspicion knows no limits. . . . 

Kankar : Then we also suspect you. 

Bibhuti : You’ve every right to do so — but there will be a 
reckoning to be made in time. 
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Kanajit : ( to the messenger ) Do you know why they are 

coming ? 

Messenger : They have heard that the Yuvaraj is a prisoner, 
and they are determined to find him and set him free. They 
want to make him king of Shiu-tarai. 

Bibhuti : We are seeking him as well as they ; let us see 
who will find him. 

Dhananjay : You will both find him ; he has no 
favourites. 

Messenger : Here comes Ganesh, the leader of Shiu-tarai. 

Enter Ganesh 

Ganesh : {to Dhananjay ) Master, shall we have him ? 

Dhananjay : Yes, you shall. 

Ganesh : Promise us ! 

Dhananjay : I tell you, you shall have him. 

Kanajit : Whom are you seeking ? 

Ganesh : King, you must set him free. 

Kanajit : Set whom free ? 

Ganesh : Our Yuvaraj. You don’t want him, but we do 1 
Will you keep from us everything we need, even him ? 

Dhananjay : Fool, don’t you know him yet ? Who has the 
power to keep him in bonds ? 

Ganesh : We shall have him for our king ? 

Dhananjay : Y es, you shall — he will come to you in his 
royal robes. 

Enter the devotees, singing : 

Shiva the Terrible, God we acclaim thee. 

Purging the darkness with flame of Thy breath ; 

Thou art the Truth, and the thunders proclaim Thee ; 

Bane of the wrong-doer. Guide across death. 

Shiva the Terrible, God we acclaim Thee. . . . 

( They go out ) 

Voice off : Suman, Suman, mother is calling. G>me 
back, Suman, come back 1 
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Bibhuti : Hark, what is that ? What is that sound ? 

Dhanatyav : It is the heart of the darkness, bubbling with 
laughter. 

Bibhuti : ( straining to listen ) Hush ! Silence ! Can’t 

you hear which side it comes from ? 

Voice off : To Thee, O Shiva, Victory ! 

Bibhuti : Water ! There’s no mistaking it — the sound of 
running water ! 

Dhananjay : The first drum-beat sounds for the dance. 

Bibhuti : It is growing louder. . .louder ! 

Kankar : It seems. . . . 

Narsingh : Yes, it certainly seems. . . . 

Bibhuti : My God, it is — it’s Mukta-dhara ! The springs 
are freed and the stream is flowing 1 My dam, my dam, who 
broke it ? He shall pay the price ! 

{Bibhuti rushes out ^ followed by Kankar and Narsingh) 

Ranajit : Mantri, what is happening ? 

Dhananjay : It is the call to the feast, the feast of the 
breaking of bonds. 

( sings ) “Pulse of thy pulses, heart. He comes. 

Throb the drum-beats, throb the drums 1” 

Minister : Maharaj, this must be. . . . 

Ranajit : Yes, it must be his. . . . 

Minister : No one except he. . . . 

Ranajit : Who else has such courage ? 

Dhananjay ; (sings) “Deep in my being, fierce and fleet. 

Dance His footsteps, dance His feet.” 

Ranajit : I shall punish him, if punished he must be. But 
these people, maddened with rage. . . .Oh, my Abhijit, he is dear 
to the gods I May the gods shield him ! 

Gamh : Master, I don’t understand, what has happened ? 

Dhananjay : (sing^) “Watches the night in a sleepless dread ; 

From star to star, His terrors tread.” 


6 
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Kanajit ; Listen, the sound of footsteps 1 Oh Abhijit, 
Abhijit 1 

Minister : It is htf 1 He is coming 1 

DhananJaj : {sings) 

“Quiver, O heart, in the pain that rends : 

The fetters fall, the bondage ends.” 

Enter Sanjay 

Ranajit : It is Sanjay. Where is Abhijit ? 

Sanjay : We have lost him for ever, the waters of Mukta- 
dhara have borne him away. 

Kanajit ; What are you saying. Prince ? 

Sanjay : The Yuvaraj has broken the bonds of Mukta- 
dhara. ... 

Kanajit : And in her freedom he has found his own. . . . 
I see it all clearly now 1 Sanjay, did he take you with him ? 

Sanjay : No, but I knew in my heart that he would go 
there, so I waited for him in the darkness by the roadside — but 
that was all. He kept me back, he would not let me go with him 
to the end. 

Kanajit : Tell me what little you can. 

Sanjay : He had somehow found out that there was a 
weak spot in the structure. He struck through that flaw at the 
demon machine, and the monster gave back blow for fatal blow. 
Then Mukta-dhara , like a mother, took up his stricken body in 
her arms and carried him away. 

Ganesh : We come to seek our Yuvaraj, and will he never 
be ours again ? 

Dhananjay : O foolish ones, he is yours for ever now. 

Enter the devotees ^ singing. 

Shiva the Terrible, God we acclaim Thee, 

Lord of destruction, yet uttermost Peace. 

In darkness of doubting our simrise we name Thep, 
Saviour in conflict, in bondage Release, 

Shiva the Terrible, Giver of Peace. 
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A Study in Conversion 
By C. F. Andrews! 

There is a similarity and also a contrast, which I have never 
seen worked out in full, between the sudden light which came to 
John Wesley at his conversion after a time of darkness so great 
that he could not even look up, and the illumination which came, 
after a period of great mental distress, to the father of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, who was known in his later life as Maharshi, which 
means Great Seer or Saint. 

We find, for instance, that the very phrase used by 
Maharshi for the spiritual darkness, before the light came, is 
practically the same as John Wesley’s description of his own 
inner experience. The soul’s agony was overwhelming in either 
case. Again, while it was the reading of Luther’s commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans, in the Moravian prayer meeting 
at Aldersgate, that brought with it the divine assurance to 
Wesley, so with Maharshi, also, it was the reading of a sacred 
text, at the moment of spiritual crisis, which gave a new direction 
to his life and filled it with fresh energising power.2 

There are differences equally great, which will come before 
us later, but it may be best first of all to dwell on these similari- 
ties. The human soul in its depths and heights is everywhere 
seeking after God, “if haply it may feel after Him and find Him” 
(Acts. 17-47 ), and there is no rest until the search has been 
folfiUed. The prologue of St. John’s Gospel gives us in outline 
the origin of this quest, vrhereby the divine wisdom, or 


1. ^his paper was found after the author’s death among his unpublished 
manuscripts s— 

2* It is interesting, in this connection, to note that with St, Augustine and with 
St« Francis of Assisi also the reading of a passage from the Scriptures at the time of 
supreiim decision helped to change, in a ri|^t direction, the whole course of life. 
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reason, entering into humble souls makes them children of 
God. 

I have taken the narrative of Debendranath Tagore, the 
father of the poet Rabindranath, for my analogy and contrast 
with John Wesley, because I am living here at Santiniketan, 
while I am writing this article, quite close to the very spot where 
Maharshi’s illumination came in all its fulness. I have also by 
my side his own Autobiography, written with remarkable 
simplicity and directness, from which to quote his words.i 

II 

The change came to Debendranath in this wise. He had 
passed through a time of great mental and moral darkness in his 
early youth, while he remained for three days and three nights 
by the side of his grandmother, who lay dying on the banks of 
the Ganges. A strange sense of the unreality of the outer world 
entered his mind, and a strong aversion from wealth and worldly 
power sprang up within him. He was eighteen years old and 
the eldest son of a Prince.® 

There followed a period of great inner vacillation. At one 
moment, he seemed able to realise the presence of God with a 
thrill of joy. But then again it proved to be evanescent. “The 
grief in my heart,” he writes, “remained just the same ; nothing 
could dispel it. I knew not where to turn for solace .... I did 
not know when I had got up from my couch, or taken my meals, 
or lain down again. I used to feel as if I had been lying there 
all the time .... The temptations of the world had ceased, but 
the sense of God was no nearer .... The rays of the midday sun 
seemed to me black .... Sometimes I thought I could live no 
longer.” 

Days and weeks went by, but no help came. “When,” he 


1« Published by Maomillan & Oo. Loudon. 

2. Mftharshi’a father, Uiough generally known as Prince Dwarkanath Tagc«pe, 
because of his great wealth and magnificent wa^^e, was not actually of a royal family 
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writes, “I was in this depressed state of mind, one day, all of a 
sudden, I saw a page from a Sanskrit book flutter past me. Out 
of curiosity, I picked it up, but found that I could understand 
nothing of what was written on it ... . Soon after Vidyavagish 
came to me. On reading the page he said, ‘Why this is 
the Isopanisat.’ ” The words he deciphered might be translated 
thus : 

Knott/ fhis, that all things which move in this moving world 
are pervaded by God. 

Enjoy truly, through renunciation : 

Do not covet that which belongs to another. 

As he read these words over and over again, a sudden 
light flashed into his soul, and the mystery of the Universe 
seemed to be explained as far as his own individual life was 
concerned. He saw, in the incident itself, the guiding hand of 
God stretched out to help him. Renunciation, which entirely 
abandoned all greed of possession, must be now his life-purpose, 
not as an act of merit, nor as the payment of a debt to the creator, 
but with the joy of those who are ready to be poor in spirit and 
rest only in God. 

“Now,” he writes, “a divine voice had descended from 
heaven to respond in my heart of hearts, and my longing was 
satisfied. .. .The very mercy of God Himself had come into my 
heart ; therefore I understood the deep significance of the words. 
Enjoy that which He hath given unto thee. What is it that He has 
given ? He has given Himself. Enjoy that untold treasure, 
leave everything else. Blessed beyond measure is he who cleaves 
unto God alone 1... Oh, what a blessed day was that for me, 
a day of heavenly happiness 1” 

It was out of the rapture of that spiritual experience of 
Maharshi that the reform movement within Hinduism was carried 
forward in Bengal which has now gone forward and penetrated 
the length and breadth of India. “When,” he writes, “my 
intellect began to be daily illumined by the light of Truth, I felt 
a strong desire to spread the true religion.” 
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The earlier reform movement, called the Brahma Samaj, 
which owed its initiation to Raja Ram Mohan Roy had already 
begun to languish when this new revival came. Apart from the 
conversion of Maharshi, this great work of his predecessor might 
have died a natural death, because it had as yet hardly taken root 
in the soil of Bengal. The intellectual revolt which the Raja had 
brought with him was not enough. A reformation, tense with 
emotion and firmly based in the moral will, was needed ; and 
this Debendranath gave at the most critical period of all. 

It will not be possible to tell at length the story of the 
further illumination which came later at Santiniketan when 
Maharshi had retired from the active life of a householder and 
desired to spend the rest of his days in prayer and meditation. 
Only this morning, I have been down to the very spot, under 
the two old Chhdttim trees, where that great vision was given, 
out of which the whole life and work of his son, Rabindranath 
Tagore, found its meaning and fulfilment. Rarely in human 
history has so great a father been followed by a son whose gifts 
were so abundant in the realm of the spirit. 

Ill 

At this point, it is possible to appreciate the profound 
distinction between the two conversions of John Wesley and 
Maharshi. 

The main difference seems to lie in the fact that with 
Wesley ( as also with St. Paul and St. Augustine) salvation meant, 
first and last, deliverance from the power of sin, John Wesley 
might have cried out along with St. Paul those agonising words, 
“Who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” Then, 
after his conversion, he could also sing the triumph song of 
victory, **I thank my God through Jesus Christ.” The whole 
drama is intensely personal. Wesley, along with St, Paul, is 
entirely absorbed in the two recurring factors of personal guilt 
and deliverance from it. God and his own soul were the two 
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supreme realities. Nothing else in the world mattered at that 
moment. So when deliverance had come, with an unutterable 
sense of relief, the problem of the evil within the Universe 
seemed to find its solution at the same moment. “I am persuaded,” 
St. Paul cries, “that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” John Wesley, in his sermons, repeats over and over 
again these words of St. Paul as his own. 

With Maharshi, on the other hand, this personal factor of 
the soul’s inward guilt, in the presence of a just and righteous 
God, hardly seems to come into the foreground at all. Not that 
this meant, for a moment, that he counted light the moral ideal or 
shrank from the moral test. His whole life made this clear both 
before and after. Nevertheless, ««, in the Wesleyan sense of the 
word, was not the one absorbing subject, which clouded his mind 
with darkness. It was rather an agonising sense of the soul’s 
separation from God. It was this that formed the unspeakable 
“dark night” which blackened out, as he described it, the very 
sun itself for him at noonday. The ultimate cause of this 
separation was the feeling that the whole world was out of joint ; 
that human life itself was an illusion, evanescent, passing away. 
There was no truth, but only vanity, in outward things. He 
sought passionately for truth behind the veil. 

How then did the Supreme I^ality come to him in this 
word of the sacred text of the hopamat, in such a way as suddenly 
to remove the veil from his eyes ? I find it difficult to describe what 
happened in words which will bring his tremendous experience 
home to the West, even though I have been so long and 
intimately associated with those who knew Maharshi best of all. 
But let me make the endeavour, however inadequate it may be ; 
for it reveals to most of us in the West a new angle of vision. 

Behind all, and pervading all,, was the One, the Lord, 
supremely immanoit and supremely transcoident. This is what 
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the text fitom the Isopanisat told him, and his illumination 
oime from the sudden and complete realisation of that Divine 
Unity. He knew himself one with God, and this meant for him 
the renunciation of all separateness ; all idea of clinging to any 
possession apart from God. In blissful communion with the 
One, who was all pervading and all embracing, his own heart 
was filled with a joy which included all mankind and all creation. 

I am aware that there is something vague and indefinite in 
such a conception, and I confess that I still feel it even as I write 
down these sentences. But there was nothing vague or indefinite 
to Maharshi in this thought of the One, who is Sat, Chit, 
Ananda, — ^Truth, Intelligence, Bliss. The inward peace, which 
was realised on that day by Maharshi in Calcutta produced in him 
an ever present joy. He knew himself to be in touch with the 
Divine Life. From that time forward his favourite theme for 
meditation was the text, which is now inscribed in his memory 
on a marble stone, near his prayer-seat, under two old Chhattim 
trees at Santiniketan Asrama. 

He is the repose of my mind. 

The joy of my life. 

The peace of my soul. 

That is how Maharshi himself, in simplest words, described 
his spiritual experience. It was a well-spring of joy, — a joy in 
the heart, — ^which carried him through all those long after years 
of his life until he laid it down at last. The spirit within was 
sustained from an immortal source. 

, I have been in every part of India and have been able to 
observe from personal experience how Maharshi’s spirit still lives 
in the thoughts which ate moving the whole country towards a 
higher region of the spirit in our own day. In Madras and 
Mangalore in the South, in Karachi in the Far West, in Lahpre 
and Simla in the North, his influence is still felt. 

IV 

John Wesley looked back, during all the remainder of his 
long life, to that one day of his new birth in Christ. He was a 
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new man, a new creation, in Christ Jesus. From that time 
forward, he began a series of journeys to every part of the 
British Isles which fill us with wonder at the immortal spirit of 
the man who made them so unceasingly. The love of Christ 
constrained him, and he was never tired as long as he could 
speak with joy the name of Christ among the poor and afflicted, 
■—“founding new brotherhoods, encouraging the weak, admoni- 
shing the strong in the midst of all their difficulties and 
persecutions. 

There is no trace of any personal ambition or selfish 
interest ; not is there any touch of vanity or self-conceit. His 
character remained transparently single-hearted right up to the end. 
The one object for which he strove night and day, without 
ceasing, was to give to others that inward joy and peace which 
he himself had received. He cared nothing at all for any sjrstem 
in comparison with the new life in Christ within the soul. “As 
far as I know myself,” he wrote, “I care no more about 
Methodism than Prester John.” 

The mistakes that he made were always mistakes of judge- 
ment, due to his simplicity ; they were never mistakes caused by 
meanness or selfishness or conceit ; for such things had been 
banished from him by the love of Christ, who was all in all. 
That love continued steadfast to the end, and as he advanced in 
years the doctrinal narrowness of his early days widened out so as 
to take all mankind within its own embrace. He did not believe 
in any mere change of outward circumstances as a primary means 
of advancing human society. Just as all the greatest inspirers 
of human progress have done, he first realised the depth of the 
change which had come into his own life by his new birth in 
Christ and afterwards endeavoured to impart it in a living way 
to others. 

He was obliged to endure the most cruel persecutions, but 
they could not embitter his spirit. At one time all the forces of 
bigotry were stirred up against him, but in the end he won 
even these over to his side by his perfect charity. His delight 
7 
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was always with the poor. He was never so happy as when he 
was staying in the cottage of the rough miners, sharing their 
frugal board and leaving behind his benediction in a parting 
prayer. With the rich people, he was always ill at ease. 

“In most genteel, religious people/* he writes, “there is so 
strange a mixture, that I seldom have confidence in them. But 
I love the poor ; and I find in many of them a true grace 

unmixed with any affectation It is hard to be shallow 

enough for a polite audience.” 

At first, the conventional Calvinism of his own times had 
clung to those who worked with him causing much pain and 
division. But his own message broadened out as he grew older, 
and we can trace, in his later life, when he had become a very 
old man, how the hard outlines of his earlier creed had softened, 
and a large all-embracing charity possessed him. A love for 
little children grew much stronger with him as he grew older, 
and he was never so happy as when they were round about him. 
He liked to sit in the sunshine watching the flowers and the birds 
and the blue sky for hours together in silence. A settled calm 
was in his soul, and a certainty that it was well with the worlds 

The story of John Wesley’s death, so often told, is in 
keeping with all the closing years of his saintly life. His face, 
as he lay stiU, was filled with serenity and calm. His white hair 
streamed down over his pillows as he welcomed those who came 
to bid him farewell, and he blessed them one by one laying his 
frail, worn hands upon them. At the last, raising himself by an 
effort, as if he were addressing a multitude, he cried, “The best 
of all is this, that God is with us.” Then he sank to rest. He 
never spoke again. 

God was indeed with that devoted band of people all over 
the world, who had been converted by Wesley’s ministry of 
grace : and God is also with that wide outer world which 
Wesley had learnt to look on with larger eyes. 

The best of all is this, that God is with all men, every- 
where, at all times, ready to help and to bless. 



JAMES JOYCE 

By Subrata Bancrjee 

James Joyce was the most discussed author of post-war 
Europe. We are yet too near him to come to any definite 
conclusion about him. But there is no doubt about it that he had 
a great influence over the younger generation of writers ; and, as 
such, he needs to be studied carefully and critically. Many 
people know him by name only, and comment on him glibly ; a 
few have read his books and they feel quite important over it ; 
fewer still have really understood him and they are not quite clear 
in their expression about him. Actually it is rather difficult to 
place him. The people who think about him may be convenient- 
ly divided into three classes. Some regard him as the author of 
improper literature ; some think of him as a technician of vast 
originality ; and some hail him as a prophet of nihilism. None of 
these views, except the second, can be accepted, and even that 
one is incomplete. 

In order to explain the significance of James Joyce, one has 
to take into consideration his early education and environments. 
He was born in Dublin on February 2, 1882. It was about this 
time that started the Celtic revival movement in Ireland. Joyce’s 
later boyhood was passed in the highly romantic, foggy, evanescent 
atmosphere of Yeats, Synge and Lady Gregory. Mr. Harold 
Nicolson well describes this atmosphere as “vaguely uplifting, 
mystically imprecise, sentimentally indefinite.” He was educated 
for the priesthood at the Jesuit Clongowes Wood College, and 
later in Belvedere College and the Royal University, Dublin. 
The discipline and the conventions of the Jesuit school, with the 
frequent prayers and sermons, imbued him with a sense of 
original sin. The process and its effects have been well described 
in that lovely and haunting study of adolescence. The Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man. 

Joyce started his literary career quite early. He learned 
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Nolwegian for some time in order to study Ibsen in the original. 
When he was seventeen he wrote on Ibsen. At the age of 
twenty-two he left Ireland practically for ever. He returned 
only twice. But before leaving Dublin he wrote a broadside at 
leading Dublin citizens, and left it at their doorsteps. For some 
time he studied medicine at Paris. Then he decided to become 
a professional singer. None of these occupations pleased him. 
At last he began to teach languages at Trieste, and so he 
continued for more than ten years. His first book of poems 
Chamber Music was published in 1907. At the time of the war 
Joyce lived at Zurich busy writing his Ulysses during the greater 
part of the period. His collection of short stories. The Dubliners^ 
was printed in 1912, but held back till 1914, because it contained 
certain unflattering references to the British royal family. The 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man was published in 1916. The 
war over, he left Zurich for Paris, and here he lived till his death 
on January 13, 1941. 

Joyce’s life at Zurich has been very well described by Frank 
Budgen in his revealing book James Joyce and the Making of 
Ulysses. As a man he was very amiable and frank. His discussions 
with Budgen, while he wrote his Ulysses ^ are very interesting. He 
was averse to aggressiveness and violence. It is curious that 
this much-discussed author simply hated publicity. But when 
his Ulysses was first published in 1922, the prudery of the British 
and American governments brought for Joyce the publicity he 
avoided. Of the 2, 000 numbered copies printed in October 
1922, 500 were burnt by New York Post Office authorities, and 
of the 500 numbered copies printed in January 1923, 499 were 
seized by Customs authorities at Folkestone, England. Such 
horror for blasphemy and alleged obscenity is without parallel in 
post-wat Europe. And the cause of all this trouble was a calm 
and peaceful man, fond of music, and nearly blind through illness 
and overwork. Before his d«ith he was busy wtidng a new book, 
Work in Progress. It was published a few months before his 
deith under the title Finnegst^s Wake, 
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Among prose writers James Joyce is typical of the post- 
war mind. In his Portraif of the Artist as a Young Man we have 
a frank account of his early years. The reader follows with great 
interest the development of this highly sensitive boy, as he goes 
through this close and pitiless analysis of adolescence. We see 
Stephen at home. It is a sordid home, with a shiftless, boastful 
father, and a gentle, suffering mother. We see him at school. 
It is a Jesuit school, and the spiritual crisis that he passes through 
there is revealed with extraordinary power. Then we see Stephen 
growing up to the agonies of adolescence. “His soul liad 
arisen from the grave of boyhood, spurning her grave clothes... 
He was alone. He was unheeded, happy and near to the wild 
heart of life.” It was about this time that he felt a growing 
passion for literature. Joyce gives a moving description of 
the crass stupidity and ugliness of the outer world in conflict 
with the idealism of young Stephen. Then one comes across 
those beautiful pages where he describes how it was revealed 
to Stephen once and for all, that literature and not the Church 
was to be his vocation. When we read those pages we feel 
that here is a man of talent, extremely sensitive, throwing off 
the dreams and fancies of mawkish youth, and trying to reach 
a saner and clearer view of human life. Daedalus rejects the 
Church for the University, and when the book ends, is about to 
leave for France to try his fortune as a writer. 

Joyce’s first book, written before the Portraity is a collection 
of short stories. The Dubliners. Even here we see him reacting 
against the literary atmosphere of his later boyhood — the atmos- 
phere of Celtic twilight. His stories were written more or less 
under the influence of the French naturalists. In this we see a 
violent reaction against the “tenuous and uncorporeal unrealitjr” 
of his age. As Harold Nicolson puts it, “He seized the muse of 
Irish romance by her pallid neck, dragged her away from the 
mists and wailings of forgotten legends, and set her in the sordid 
Dublin streets tff 1904.” Yet the stories were illuminated all 
throng with the usmd lytidsm and cold Irish wit of Joyce. 
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Each story in the book is a perfect piece of workmanship. It is 
also significant that from the very beginning Joyce had the cour- 
age to come to grips with some of the major problems of life. 
The foretaste of the reaction of Joyce that we get here is explained 
in the 'Portrait and followed up with a vengeance in his 
Ulysses. 

Before going into a detailed consideration of Ulysses^ it is 
better to explain Joyce’s attitude towards art. He had formulated 
a definite theory of the function of a creative artist. Beauty as 
expressed by the artist cannot awaken any physical sensation. 
Proper art can only be produced in a state of aesthetic stasis. 
To him art was a mirror reflecting life, and as such he was against 
any reflection or comment by the artist. In his own words : 
“The artist remains within or behind or beyond or above his 
handiwork, invisible, refined out of existence, paring his finger 
nails.” Having achieved this ideal of wholeness and harmony in 
his Portrait, Joyce set out to reveal the subconscious in his 
Ulysses. And this thorough revelation of human nature frightened 
most people. The book was thought unfit for the Anglo-Saxon 
public. Let us now see what it was that caused such a lot of 
trouble for this peace-loving, half-blind exile. 

Ulysses is a landmark in the history of the English novel. 
It marks the third stage in the changing method of the novel. 
The first stage, that of Fielding, was one of simple narration. 
The second stage was reached with Henry James. He does not 
narrate, he just shows. He may be said to edit or interpret his 
characters as in the dramatic monologues of Browning. The 
author still mediates. But James Joyce brings us closer to the 
minds of the people in a novel. He just gives an immediate and 
exact rendering of the thought-processes. In this respect Ulysses 
is a remarkable work. Superficially speaking, very little happens. 
The whole novel centres round two important events : Mrs. 
Bloom’s appointment with Blazes Boylan, which means that it is 
a day of mental torture for Bloom ; and secondly, the meeting of 
Bloom and Stephen. This last is the most important event in 
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the design of the book. It profoundly affects both lives. Bloom, 
in a sense, regains in Stephen his long lost son ; while Stephen 
the creative artist meets his predestined subject. 

Another interesting fact about this book is that it is so 
planned that all the principal themes of the Odyssey are repro- 
duced in the lives of Dubliners on June i6th, 1904. This going 
back to the Greek epic is intended to lend a note of universality 
to the whole thing. Joyce’s Ulysses is a Dublin Jew who has 
turned Catholic, his Penelope is a sensual woman, a professional 
singer, and his Telemachus is an artist, the Stephen Daedalus of 
his Portrait. All the interest lies not in action but in the atmos- 
phere of the book and in the psychological state of its characters. 
The three main characters stand out very clearly. Stephen is 
an artist and an idealist. Bloom is a middle-aged comfort-loving 
mao, slightly disturbed over his insincerities and compromises. 
Mrs. Bloom is a woman who believes in having her own way in 
everything. She “follows her instincts without hesitation or 
compunction.” All of them move on the plane of the physical. 
There seems to be an atmosphere of dirty linen all about 
the Blooms. To both Bloom and his wife love is more a 
“gnawing appetite” than a thing of joy and beauty. Even 
Stephen does not escape this atmosphere of sensuality. But 
the book is a masterpiece of naturalism. Joyce has observed 
every single movement and moment of the twenty-four hours 
in that day in June in Dublin. But in order to portray in 
a most vivid manner the stream of human consciousness as 
it shifts backwards and forwards and eddies along, he employs 
a perfect symbolist technique. His prose, however, is directed 
more and more to the ear and not to the eye. 

There is no plot. Yet one leaves the book with a feeling 
that one has seen deep into life. The sensation is due to the 
technique. The treatment varies from episode to episode ; but 
it is always with the thought that Joyce is concerned. At the 
beginning, the unspoken thoughts of Stephen rise above the 
noise of the class-room and flow on in intricate and beautiful 
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patterns. Bloom, however^ is more simple. The method used 
is that of the interior monologue. In Bloom’s case the 
thoughts move in a rather abrupt manner ; they come snaking 
their way as he sees something, or as the memory of some 
event fleets back to his mind. The reader has “to foUow instant 
by instant the crazy trail of man’s mind.” The genius of Joyce 
lies in his coherence and consistency in recording the thought- 
processes of an imaginary person. 

At first one has a feeling of bewilderment, as, for some 
time, the mind exists for us apart from the body. It is only 
after we have gone through quite a few pages that we learn, 
from information picked up here and there, what Bloom looks 
like. Bloom’s mind reflects a hazy picture of the surroundings. 
Yet, after a while, we can quite visualise the background of 
Dublin in 1904. In the Namikaa episode we get a very vivid 
picture of evening creeping over the beach. We see how the 
light gradually fades away and darkness envelopes the world, 
while afar bright fireworks are going off. In this connexion is 
described Gerty Macdowell, a romantic mind nurtured on cheap 
fiction. The internal monologue is drawn from two sources 
in this case : her own personal flighty style, and that of the 
romantic novelettes she had devoured. This method brings 
before us “the very texture of her thinking”. Similarly Bloom’s 
return from Night-town is described in a prose style full of 
weariness, and in a stereotyped phraseology. Thus the low 
vitality and the tired and worn-out condition of the characters in 
the small hours of the morning are vividly brought home to 
us. 

The last bit of the novel is the most striking. The internal 
monologue of Mrs. Bloom, which ends the book, is very different 
from any so far used. “Bloom’s mind darts hither and thither, 
but Mrs. Bloom’s endlessly unrolls.” This monologue, unravell- 
ing her thoughts in a turbid flood, mingling the past with the 
present wd the future, gives us a thorough knowledge of Mrs. 
Bloom. Her whole Itfe seems to be in it. We may feel bored 
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some of the passages in the book, and find others difficult to 
undetsntnd ; but here we can have no quarrel with Joyce. This 
portion of the book is one of the least difficult, the only trouble 
being the absence of punctuations. Joyce himself says of this 
episode, that this last monologue “turns slowly, evenly, though 
with variation, capriciously, but surely like the great earth ball 
itself round and round spinning.” Indeed it is a masterpiece. 

His latest work is more difficult than Ulysses. In Ulysses 
he is dealing with the waking consciousness. But in his new 
book he is busy with a drowsy or dreaming consciousness. 
Here he has gone right over to the surrealist school. Finnegan's 
Wake may not be unintelligible, but it is certainly exacting. 

Many regard Joyce as the author of improper literature. 
He is supposed to be obscene, because he does not spare us any 
detail when he paints a picture. His attitude hurts the niceties 
of the petty-bourgeois minds, and hence they heap abuse on him. 
But if they try to understand him, they will realise that his alleged 
obscenity is not symptomatic of moral levity, but of grave moral 
preoccupation. This is simply a reaction against his Jesuit 
schooling, which imbued him with a sense of original sin. 
Mr. Cyril Conolly has offered another very interesting explanation 
of Joyce’s cruder realism. He calls Joyce a mediaevalist. He is 
a man of intense ethical feeling, who had become a slave of 
idealism. This conflict between idealism and materialism in his 
soul finds a sort of explanation or solace in the middle ages. 
Whatever that might be, it has to be admitted that the vulgar 
treatmoit meted out to his books by the prudish authorities of 
England and America, exceeded his alleged obscenity. 

That Joyce is a great technician is true, and that proves that 
he is no nihilist. His technique is very closely planned to the 
minutest details. But because he is a great technician it does not 
necessarily follow that he has produced great works of art. His 
sense of English prose, his ear for music and his genuine artistry 
cannot be denied. Yet his works just fail to reach the standard 
of great^ art. Art is social, and Joyce has brought the individual 
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listic trend of art to its climax. The surrealists, like Herbert 
Reade, argue that the subconscious is a part of reality and must 
not be ignored. Quite, but in their passion to recognise the sub- 
conscious, these artists forget that it is not everything. This is 
the great defect of Joyce. His preoccupation with the sub- 
conscious of an individual hampers his art. He just misses 
universality. The social ego cannot be portrayed by a cataloguing 
of various moods and impulses of its subconscious. There are 
other experiences which cannot but exercise their influence. Joyce 
has not been able to give us a complete picture of an 
individual, an impression of human nature as a whole. 
The details are marvellous, but the transcending wholeness is 
lacking. 

Another great defect of this technique has to be pointed 
out. It is quite useful for portraying an ideaUst artist, a sensual 
woman, and a middle-aged Jew. But these three types cannot 
represent the whole of society. This technique will fail completely 
when utilised to describe the psychology of class struggle, either 
from the point of view of the capitalist or from that of the 
revolutionary worker. Neither of these two types get as much 
leisure as Stephen or Bloom or Marion, so that they might reveal 
themselves in a meandering way. In such a case the objective 
background has to be pictured vividly, before the subjective 
element of the story comes into conflict with it, and the drama 
begins. Joyce thus portrays only one aspect of life ; his vision 
could not extend to a wider field. He lacked the requisite training 
and experience necessary for such an artist. In spite of his own 
views he could not hold up the mirror to life. Yet it must be 
admitted that what he does he does well. His books are a great 
revelation of the workings of the typical petty-bourgeois mind 
of Dublin just before the last war. 

Before concluding I should like to refer to a very interest- 
ing fact not very widely known in this country. In August 1934 
was held the first Congress of Soviet Writers at Moscow. Maxim 
Gorki delivered the inaugural address. Here Comrade Karl 
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Radek delivered a report on Contemporary World Literature and 
the Tasks of Proletarian Art. In course of his report he spoke 
at length on James Joyce. In the discussion that followed James 
Joyce was a prominent topic. This discussion revealed the 
fact that this very difficult novelist has been read and appreciated 
by a vast majority of Soviet intellectuals. They were now 
worried as to whether the technique of Joyce could be harnessed 
to their needs. Radek pointed out that there might be a lot of 
good in Joyce, but his new method reduced naturalism to 
“clinical observation, and romanticism and symbolism to delirious 
ravings”. His basic feature, Radek thinks, is his conviction 
that there is nothing big in life ; so he can “give a picture of 
life by just taking any given hero, on any given day, and 
reproducing him with exactitude. A heap of dung, crawling 
with worms, photographed by a cinema apparatus through a 
microscope — such is Joyce’s work.” If it is accepted that Joyce’s 
technique is suitable for describing petty, insignificant people and 
events, then it becomes perfectly cleat that such mighty upsurges 
as revolutions are beyond its sphere. 

Comrade Herzfelde, evidently an admirer of Joyce, came 
out with a vigorous defence, saying that Joyce “does not photo- 
graph a heap of dung, — he photographs his inside.” Radek, in 
reply to the discussion, very ably summed up the importance of 
Joyce. He refused to look for Joyce’s specific character in any 
invention of literary technique. His real weakness was his 
mediaevalism. Hence he was not at all progressive, but ever 
remained a bundle of contradictions. The artist has no time to 
spend analysing his inside today. He has to face the “great facts 
of reality, which threaten to crash down upon our heads.” What 
is necessary really is to present the typical in the individual and 
for this Joyce is not a very great help. 

Radek points out another great defect of Joyce. His new 
language is practically unintelligible to the plain man. Thus all 
the beauties of Joyce can be the property of an initiated few ; 
the people can not share it. In Radek’s own words, “Joyce is 
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txying to teach you wtitets to create some kind of Giinese 
alphabet without commas, so that it cannot reach the masses of 
the people. We will give battle to these tendencies, we regard 
them as reactionary.” But in spite of all this he does not 
deny that James Joyce is a master craftsman and a picturesque 
artist. 

In conclusion it may be said that James Joyce marks the 
end of a period — ^the period of the breakdown of capitalism — and 
at the same time he sums up in himself the whole tradition of 
the individualist movement in English literature. He is a typical 
example of the post-war search for change. The post-war 
discontent is diverted into various channels. Those who find a 
positive solution rush to create a new world of actuality. But 
when one is denied this positive vision he has to rush back to 
Anglo-Catholicism, like Eliot, or to an adventure of experiments 
into the realm of the unconscious, like Joyce. He does great work 
there, no doubt. It is true that certain corners of the human 
mind have never been more thoroughly brought to the surface 
before. But we must remember that the subconscious is only a 
part, however important, of human nature. Joyce neglects this 
great truth. Here is his weakness as an artist. But this does not 
mean that his works should be neglected. It is certainly 
“interesting”, as Comrade Karl Radek said, “to the writer from 
the point of view of the writer’s technique” ; and as such the 
novels of James Joyce will repay close study by every student of 
the English novel. His Ulysses may just fall short of being a 
masterpiece, but it is certainly a landmark 1 



THE SYNTHESIS OF INDIAN MUSIC 


Birendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury 

The music of India, in spite of its consummate and lasting 
enchantment, which has captivated millions during severjd 
centuries, is hardly given its due owing to the misunderstanding 
created in recent years. In the first place, the West is reluctant 
to take it seriously, in spite of its bewitching form, for the music 
of India is founded on a deeper and broader vision of beauty. In 
the second place, the urge of the present age for quick sensations 
has stood in the way of its realising the sustained beauty of its 
continuous melody with its fine decorative work. Lastly, through 
the sudden decline and disappearance by death and other causes 
of superior artists of the calibre of the late Veenkar Wazir Khan, 
Dhrupadi Daulat Khan, KheyaU AU-a-Fattoo, Jahara Bai and 
others, an irreparable void has been created. 

Classical music therefore appears to tax the aesthetic sense 
of this generation, which has no patience for the deep sense of 
beauty so delicately rendered by the art of the East. Still even 
to^Jay there are artists of the first rank like Veenkar Ostad Dabir 
Khan, Kesar Bai, Veenkar Sadek Ali, Allauddin Mustak Hossain 
and others, who have kept the torch of ancient art burning 
brightly still. Unfortunately without western appreciation, no 
art is able to secure an unstinted support even in its own native 
land. While institutions were founded to encourage painting, 
sculpture, poetry and even philosophy half a century ago, nothing 
was done to encourage a thorough study of music as an art with 
a view to its appreciation and exposition. Music lay in the cold 
^ade of neglect, — the masters lost touch with the general public 
and were supported by a few ruling houses of India until they 
died, without leaving any descendants. The level of culture 
wak and within a short period the matchless Rlgas and Raginis 
of Btidk proved boxing to the public, not less because of dieir 
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misrepresentation by incompetent singers with discordant voices 
than because of the prevailing apathy of the day. It is time such 
an impression were removed, and the great merit of the music of 
India adeqtiately recognised. 

Indian Music is a synthetic vehicle and it can accommodate 
the gifts of the entire world within its compass and present them 
in a form richly transformed. As it is, it is looked upon as sealed 
and tied down for ever, never willing to co-operate with other 
forms of culture but remaining perverse and unreceptive to 
appeal from without. The foreign connoisseurs of Indian art 
failed to read its secrets and never suspected its hidden powers, 
while the arts of sculpture and painting received their meed of 
praise and were even allowed to inspire forms of western art. 
Indian music was taken as something mediaeval, stagnant and 
somnolent for all time. Perturbed by the mystifying character of 
Indian Music, S. J. Sarkies, a connoisseur of the West remarked ; 
"I want India to study the European system of harmony, to intro- 
duce it into Indian Music.” This is the Western view often 
repeated. These critics think that without the setting of harmony, 
no serious music is possible. They talk of the oppressive 
monotony of short melodies which they think are repeated over 
and over again and they further imagine that our melodies are 
always brought to an abrupt end. According to them, if harmony 
is introduced into Indian music, these drawbacks would disappear. 
The question arises : what exactly is meant by harmony, as un- 
derstood in European Music ? E. Stradiot takes harmony to mean 
the simultaneous union of different musical sounds, that create 
through sonorous contrasts the magic of a dramatic appeal. On 
the other hand, in the melody-types of India, there is a succession 
of concordant notes, in which time-measures have been introduced 
to deepen and ornament, on a subtler plane, as it were, the urge 
of music. This is the fundamental difference between the two 
systems. 

In India to-day the musical sense lies dormant, and it is 
responsible neither to the East nor to the West. The Wert 
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depletes “the night of Asia” which is beguiled, in her opinion, 
by an art almost mediaeval. S. J. Sarkies remarks : “It is 
deplorable that India stands to-day, so far as harmony is 
concerned, where Europe stood in the eleventh century, and 
although her melodies contain and suggest all materials that 
harmony requires, Indians think that harmony is inadmissible in 
Indian Music.” The West cannot understand how the synthesis 
achieved in Indian musical art could incorporate the gestures of 
foreign musical forms and yet maintain its beauty along its own 
line of progress and in the spirit of its synthetic philosophy. 
The music of India has proved receptive to the offerings of other 
ancient cultures such as Arabia, Persia and Egypt, whose 
impressions were accepted and gracefully incorporated. The 
story is wonderful when properly understood. 

It is, however, the attitude of modern Indians to their own 
national art which is most painful. They refuse to enter into its 
spirit. They want cut-and-dried hits, stormy upheavals and 
perceptive rather than conceptive impressions a la mode. The 
creation of mere ephemeral sensations should not be the highest 
aim of any art. We have the needs of higher mental planes to 
satisfy. Psychic forms must be visualised and rendered to enliven 
and soothe the physical, psychic and spiritual strata of our 
being, as set forth by Sangita Katnakara. 

In India this world has been rendered through some 
universal categories ; the cosmos has been expressed through its 
various sentiments or Rasas. The Ragas and Raginis have their 
origin not in materialistic schemes but psycho-spiritual discoveries. 
The metaphysical approach and analysis of sound in India is a 
superb peiformance, where both the material and the spiritual 
outlooks have been conceived in harmony and consonance. 
The result is a craving for eternal manifestation rather than 
fleeting and ephemeral productions. The past is never forgotten 
in the present. This is the reason why Indian music creates 
types that conjure up elemental joy for all time. The Ragas and 
^ginis are vessels with eternal springs of beauty in them. As 
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fmn himself constitutes a special type in creation and yet each 
individual is permitted to have different characteristics, so also with 
a Raga. They ate not stereotyped modes as such, for considerable 
latitude is enjoyed by musicians. No real master ever sings an 
Alap or Dhrupada in a fixed way. Each of them renders it in a 
new and refreshing maimer and the freedom seems to 6 e 
unlimited. The same song sung by Mian Tansen could be sung 
in a hundred different ways by master-singers of his school, 
although the framework is the same. Even the same master 
would sing, for instance, a Hori Dhrupad in many ways. Every 
master has his own way of rendering a particular musical 
composition, and therefore there cannot be any monotony in the 
matter. 

In interpreting the background of music of the East and 
the West, the gift of Indian synthesis should not be lost sight of. 
The finer notes in the octave have been incorporated and their 
total values adjusted in Indian musical schemes. The spirit of 
acceptance and accommodations has discovered 22 sratis in the 
Indian octave, and these have been classified and named with 
reference to their peculiar character. The ancient cultures 
developed a keener ear. “The exaggerated sonorousness of 
Western music,” remarks Captain Day, “has its mundane charms, 
no doubt, but one cannot expect in it the sweet dreamy 
candences born of skill in the ingenious execution of small 
intervals in the tones as devised by the Indian musical system.” 
Mr. P. C. Buck remarks : “Hearing nothing but semitones and 
simply multipl3dng them, the West has ceased to be sensitive to 
finer tones, and has lost the power of distinguishing small 
intervals and taking pleasure in tl^m.” He mentions how all the 
tones played or sung by Arabs sound out of tone to the 
European. The Arabs use one-third and one^fourth tones. The 
Hindus have a similarly keen ear and they rmdered these semitones 
aikl quarter-tones in their extraordinarily sensitive musical 
instruments such as the Vina. Under the circumstances, it is idle 
to speak of Indian musk as monotonous-— the tones are r^dy lost 
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on the Western audience. Indian Music is not a one-sided affair — 
it accepts other modes too, though not in a marked manner. 
S. J. Sarkies admits that “Indian melodies contain and suggest 
materials that harmony requires.” While the writer in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica remarks that Indian Music was “one of 
melody untouched by harmony”, Mr. Popely puts it more correct- 
ly when he says that the dominant, but not the sole, factor is 
melody. While it is not possible to render subtler spiritual 
moods through European music, this is easily done through 
Indian music. A Western critic remarks : “While Western music 
speaks of the wonders of creation. Eastern music hints at the 
inner beauty of the divine in man and in the world.” 

As I remarked before, the Ragas and Raginis disclose the 
hidden beauty of the world and of the mind of man. Rasas or 
emotions such as love, pity, etc. are common to all human 
beings and Indian music attempts to arouse them in the heart of 
man through musical forms. The Ragas had this subjective set- 
ting at their back ; for instance, Sri Raga represents love, Bhairava 
or Bhairon is the Raga of peace and quiet. Malkosh expresses the 
emotion of joy, Hindol that of love, and Megha is the melody of 
the rainy season, reflecting its contemplative aspect. Dipaka is 
the Raga of war and bravery. Here, for instance, is a description 
of Raga Bhairon which is known as “Mayamalavagouda” in 
Southern India : “A beautiful Sannyasi : his face is smeared 
with white ashes. He wears a white and light scarf. Round his 
neck is a garland of rubies, from his ears hang ear-rings, on his 
forehead shines a crescent moon and matted locks crown his head. 
He has an Ekt&rl in his hand and is seated on a white bull. He is 
engaged in meditation beside the river Ganges.” These elemental 
feelings belong to 'no particular place or time or even to any parti- 
cular class of people. Indian art is thus oriented to the whole 
world in its fundamental beatings, and works up a cultural 
synthesis for all. 

Ekto meant by music “playing, singing and rhythmic 
movanent.*’ The synthetic outlook of India comprised three 
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aspects, vocal and instrumental music as well as dancing. Sangita 
Katnakara says : 

GHam vadyam tathd nritjam trajam sangitamuchyate. 

In Indian music, as in dancing, first comes the Alapa and then 
comes the tendering of Bhavas through expressive gestures. In 
Northern India the Moghul contact tried to separate these aspects 
with a view to their enrichment. But there was no historical 
taboo at any time. The tradition of Tansen incorporated all these 
elements too. According to the record left by this undisputed 
master of Indian music, he combined all these elements in his 
school. According to him the following elements should be 
included in the art of music. Dhyananga, Vaganga, Raganga, 
and three Kriyangas, i. e. words, melody and rhythm. Thus the 
meditative, linguistic and aesthetic aspects were harmonised in the 
art of Tansen. He must have inherited this doctrine from his 
predecessors in India, for the author of Sangita Katnakara in the 
Prakirna Chapter devotes several slokas to the elucidation of this 
view. The selection of ideas, words, rhythms, embellishments 
and sentiments (rasas), the suitability of place, time and language 
have been emphasised. This writer, again, draws his inspiration 
from Bharat, an earlier authority on Indian music, who categori- 
cally lays down that in music tone, tune and words must be 
harmonised. In Southern India this synthesis has survived in the 
body of musical compositions till now, and is admired by critics 
of all countries. 

According to Sangita Katnakara the art of music aimed at the 
realisation of Dharma, Artha, Kama, Moksha, to which was 
added Bhakti in later years, thus combining all possible ways of 
approaching the urge of this art. Here again the Indian spirit of 
synthesis has avoided the vicious circle of the West,.in its search 
of **art for art’s sake”. The Indian synthesis further adopted a 
federal method in the adjustment of the swaras constituting < the 
foundations of all music. The caste division in India was based 
on a realisation of the dominant qualities of the people of difie- 
xent castes. The different swaras have been arranged with reference 
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to their character in a similar way. Shadja, Madhya and Panchama 
with four srutis each are said to have the character of the Brahmin 
caste ; Rishava and Dhaibata with three srutis each are like 
the Kshatriya caste ; Gandhara and Nishada with two srutis 
each are Vaisyas ; whereas Khali swaras are characterised as 
Sudras. In this there has been a consistent attempt on the part 
of the art of music in India to consolidate the entire problem of 
music as a single whole. 

Music in India has been divided into two classes : Marga 
or spiritual and Deshi or secular. This reveals a spirit of 
acceptance rather than of rejection. In Saraswati Hridaydlankaray 
a book written in the beginning of the twelfth century by King 
Nanyadeva, one is astonished to find some new Deshi Ragas 
incorporated, e.g. Dakshini or Southern, Saurastri or of Surat, 
Gurzari or of Guzrat, Bangali or of Bengal and Saindhavi or of 
Sindh. Of course this refers to non-classical melodies, which 
have been accepted and incorporated from age to age. Even 
with regard to classical Ragas, the process of evolution has taken 
place. When the Mahomedans came, they brought with them 
the rich tradition of Arabia, Persia and Egypt. The synthetic 
music of India incorporated them as well. Amir Khusru 
flourished during the age of Alauddin Khilji. He created some 
new Ragas, such as Yaman, Sarfarda, Shajgiri, Sabana and so 
forth. Tansen, the great master-musician of Akbar’s court and 
the greatest name in the history of Indian music, created the 
Rlgas, Iman Kalyan, Darbari Kanada, Mainiki To^i, Mianki 
Sarang and others. An account of these can be found in the 
treatises on Indian Art. Tansen had his foreign master in 
Hazrat Mohamed Goush and his Indian Masters in Swami Ramdas 
and Swami Haridas of Brindaban. The Arabian, Egyptian and 
Persian strains were the gift of the former. His son invented 
the famous Rag Bilaskhani Todi. Shah Sadarang developed the 
art of music further. In vocal music he was not surpassed by 
anybody, and he raised Indian music to its highest pitch. His 
grandson Nirmal Sha developed the instrumental music of India 
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and gready enhanced its appeal. In this way a new renaissance 
of music was heralded in the Mahomedan epoch, which 
with its synthetic aim created a host of new melodies. 
It would thus appear that the idea that the musical art of India 
stands severely alone, and does not know how to rejuvenate 
itself with new strains as years pass by, is a myth that deserves 
to be exploded. Throughout the ages it has encouraged Deshi 
types of music such of Baul, Kirtan, etc., and they have been 
accepted in the broad bosom of Indian Art. In Kirtan music 
we find the Indian synthesis again as an effective weapon. As 
there are four modes in Hindusthani music, e.g. Dhrupad, 
Kheyal, Tappa and Thumri, so also Kirtan music had improvised 
four modes Garanhatti, Monoharshahi, Reneti and Mandarini. 
These maintain the ancient tradition. 

During the present epoch we find Rabindranath Tagore 
delighting the people of India with his new rendering of ancient 
Ragas, which he had never discarded. D. L. Roy too has 
introduced Western strains in Indian music with success. This 
proves the ability of Indian art to assimilate new modes. The 
message of Indian music is a message of fraternity and synthesis. 
It had never closed itself to new influences and has never ceased 
to experiment in new creative modes of expression. 



RABINDRANATH THROUGH 
WESTERN EYES* 

By Dr. A. Aronson 

Such fame as I have got I cannot take at all seriously. It is too readily 
given and too immediately. ( letters from abroad ). 

The worldly success of a poet of genius in the twentieth century 
fills us with wonder and dismay. No other instance is known 
to us since Byron’s time of a poet being accepted and worshipped 
by millions of readers. For poetry during these hundred years 
withdrew into the remoteness of private worlds expressing a 
reality altogether divorced from that of the masses. How did it 
happen then, that Rabindranath, a stranger to all of them, captured 
their hearts, superseding with his fame, for the time being, even 
their own native poets and reigning supreme over the whole of 
Europe for a number of years ? 

A poet’s success should not be measured by the sale of his 
books, by the number of people who attended his lectures, or 
by the articles and books written about him. The response of 
human beings to a poet’s work is of a fragile and delicate nature, 
hardly measurable at all. Did Rabindranath whose fame spread 
like wild fire over Europe in the years following the great war 
become, as some say, an innocent tool in the hands of shrewd 
publishers and businessmen who exploited his success for their 
own ends ? A very close analysis will be needed, if we wish 
to find out whether the demand for his books was created by 
commercial enterprises or, whether such a demand existed long 
before any of Rabindranath’s works were translated into European 
languages. Lovers and admirers of Rabindranath may resent 
the bluntness with which the question is put. But anyone 

* This is a chapter from a booh to be published in the near future under the title» 
through Wottern %es.--The translations from foreign periodicals, news- 
papers, etc* are by the author. 
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acquainted with the business methods of modem publishing 
houses will ■ realize the relevance of this question. On the other 
hand, Rabindranath’s “worldly” success was too spontaneous to 
admit of any doubt ; nor is it our intention to belittle his success 
here. What we want to investigate are the actual motives, both 
visible and hidden, that led to such a success, the social and 
psychological implications of his rise to fame in the West. 

It is necessary for us to realize that Rabindranath’s most 
sensational success was limited to Germany alone and reached 
its climax as early as the year i9zi. In France and in England 
it was the intellectual elite, or at least the more progressive part 
of it, that went over to him wholeheartedly and unhesitatingly. 
Romain Rolland, Andre Gide, the Countess de Noailles and many 
other outstanding writers and scholars in France celebrated him 
as one of the greatest poets of the age and spontaneously 
responded to his message. In England it was W. B. Yeats, AE 
( George Russell ), Ezra Pound, Sir William Rothenstein, Sturge 
Moore, Sir Gilbert Murray, to mention only a few, who from the 
very beginning recognized his greatness and remained his friends 
until the very end. The average reader, in France, and especially 
in England, was less spontaneous in his response, because of 
certain inhibitions in his outlook on the East, and partly also 
because of political or rather colonial prejudices. 

In Germany, however, Rabindranath’s success was on a 
much larger scale. That is why he became a sensation for the 
many, but a prophet only for the very few. The German middle- 
classes, frustrated after a long and futile stmggle, turned towards 
him as to a saviour, while German intellectuals with a few 
exceptions, looked upon his success with bewilderment and, 
perhaps also, with slight contempt. We have to realize ( and it 
may be painful to some ) that Rabindranath’s poetry and message 
opened the eyes of millions of German middle-class people, the 
very same who had come back from the battlefields of Flanders, 
determined never to fight again and who ten years later, after 
Rabindranath’s name had been long forgotten by most of them. 
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Started gigantic preparations for a renewal of the same futile 
attempt at self-destruction. 

No generalisations and abstractions will help us in our 
analysis of Rabindranath’s success in Germany. We must 
understand that his sensational fame in that country was part of 
an evolution, of a tendency towards the irrational and the mystic, 
that started long before 1921 and reached its climax in the 
disaster of democratic failure in 1952. Even during his stay in 
Germany Rabindranath had become a myth. To the German 
middle-classes he personified the principle of the irrational and 
their newly acquired mysticism. From a purely intellectual point 
of view both Schopenhauer and Nietzsche had paved the way 
for Rabindranath’s success. And for the time being Germans 
deceived themselves into finding in him a follower of 
Schopenhauer’s oriental ambiguity and vague mystical appeal : 

Eabindranath Tagore’s gentle philosophy has superseded the fiery 
creed of Nietzsche, which nurtured the German mind before the war. 
Tagore’s success is astounding — he is the best-seller of the year. No 
German novelist, dramatist, or poet is in it with the Indian gentle 
dreamer. The cheapest edition I saw was 16 marks the volume, but 
I saw many complete editions of Tagore at 260 marks to 300 marks 
the set.l 

When Rabindranath lectured for the first time in Berlin 
University in June 1921, the occasion was marked by “scenes of 
frenzied hero worship .... In the rush for seats many girl 
students fainted and were trampled on by the crowd.”** During 
the summer of 1921 the German publishers of Rabindranath had 
placed in America an order for 1,000,000 kilogrammes — more 
than 2,000,000 pounds — of paper for his books, which was 
enough for 3,000,000 copies.^ By October 1921 “more than 
800,000 copies of his work had been sold.”^ These are facts 

1 . Th» Advertiur, Adelaide, Australia. 11/11/1931. 

2« Daily NmoBt London, 8/6/1931. 

8. Th 0 Mail, Birmingham, 3/9/1921. 

4. Wv0n^ Po$t,lmdon,nilOlxm. 
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that are indeed bewildering ; for such a success — even of a poet 
of genius — ^is not in the nature of things. German enthusiasm for 
poetry in the past had in no way been more emphatic than in 
France or in England. At a time when Rabindranath’s name was 
on everybody’s lips in Germany, poets of distinction such as Rainer 
Maria Rilke or Stephan George, were known only to a small 
intellectual minority. If we leave out, for the time being, the 
possible political implications of his success, i spiritually at 
least Rabindranath’s message corresponded to the many pseudo- 
mystical and pseudo-oriental conceptions rampant in post-war 
Germany. We hear, for instance, that in Germany at that time 
"treatises on philosophy, art and religion are at present far out- 
selling works of fiction. . . .Another in great demand is Spengler’s 
Decline of the West^ 

Intellectuals in England and France tried their best to 
understand this unique literary phenomenon. The English 
comment in a leading newspaper is not without significance, if we 
remember what actually was going to happen ten years later : 

It is, perhaps, politically typical in Germany today that one of the 
best-read authors is the Indian Tagore, whose mystic dullness appeals 
as a kind of anodyne. The knowledge that they must some time next 
year default to the Allies, and the apparent impossibility of producing 
either leaders or principles is the main cause for the despair I mention- 
ed above. . . . What is wanted is a spiritual revival, similar to that 
after Jena — a great idea to take the place of the old Furor 
Teutonicusfi 

The French took a larger view on the matter. To some 
of them this turning towards the East was part of the spiritual 
crisis through which Germany was passing at that time. In this 
context it is necessary to remember that the irrational hardly 
ever had any place at all in French civilization, that ^since the 
Renaissance the French had cultivated a rational outlook on life 
which, as we shall see in the course of this chapter, was quite 


1. A spMiia ohaptev in the book will be devoted to it. 
3. !Z%e Moil. Bimingham, 3/9/1931. 

8. Timet, London, 18/9/1931. 
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natutally opposed to any fat-teaching Eastern influence. Ftance 
is essentially a Meditettanean countty and any message that comes 
from beyond the Suez is liable to be subjected to the closest 
sctutiny befote it is accepted by the French intelligentsia. Even 
Andt6 Gide in the following few lines cannot teptess a feeling 
of intense bewildetment, if not anguish, at this sudden outbutst 
of teutonic mysticism : 

The youth of Germany looks towards the East and turns its back 
to Europe. This indicates a decisive revival. At all times the German 
mind had to lose itself in order to find unity only after a fertilisation 
from abroad. But whenever this tendency is active, that is, where it is 
not repressed by an old-fashioned and pedantic spiritual nationalism, 
their minds turn towards Bussia, and beyond, towards India and 
China.l 

Dismay at this mass-neurosis was expressed by Germans 
themselves who felt a deep aversion to the sensationalism 
associated with Rabindranath during his stay in Germany in 1921. 
They knew that his poetry appeals most to the individual 
struggling for certainty in utter isolation, and not to the indis- 
criminate mass with its fast changing standards of taste and 
fashion. And they refused to join these tumultuous meetings, 
private matinees and sumptuous dinner parties ; one of them, 
directly addressing Rabindranath, complains bitterly : 

You did not see those who searched for yon and who were near 
you through your books ; instead you passed your days with well-clad 
men and decorated women and you were honoured by them and you 
rejoiced at it.^ 

The writer of this article is not alone in his disappoint- 
ment. From all parts of Germany voices were heard protesting 
agalist this kind of mass-response to a poet whose words are 
addressed to the creative and struggling individual alone : 
“For what he has to give cannot be expressed amidst multi- 
tudes ; it can only by received by those sensibilities that 

1* Nmmlle Berne Brancaiset lfll/1921. ( Gide on eai Article by M* B. B* 

OurtiUB dealing with Frenoh-Gerznan oultnral r^ations. ) 

3. Die JKuinetw€U>het Mnnioh, Auguet 1921, 

XO 
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tespond in silence to the gifts of a superior mind.”i If 
we add to this that his audiences were mostly composed 
of women, many of whom did not know a word of English, then 
the bewilderment of intellectuals all over Europe seemed to be 
justified. 

The sensationalism brought about by Rabindranath’s 
success in Germany is, however, only one aspect of a much larger 
problem. It is not possible to guide public opinion along a 
definite channel unless the ground had been prepared beforehand. 
We already mentioned Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Books, 
however, will never provide us with a full explanation of 
Rabindranath’s success. There existed at that time — as it stiU 
exists today — a very real desire for a revaluation of standards all 
over Europe ; and this desire was brought about not by books, 
but by events of a political as well as of a moral nature. Rabindra- 
nath in his own inimitable language expressed the need of the 
hour better than any other writer at that time. Whether the mass 
intuitively grasped the meaning of his message, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. But the response of intellectuals was undoubtedly 
due to the awareness that Rabindranath succeeded “in saying the 
things that are in our minds, but which we cannot quite bring 
out.”2 The fact that Rabindranath did say them evoked within 
them responsive attitudes which had long lain forgotten or 
repressed. And all on a sudden they found that “Dr. Tagore is 
not alone in his dismay, nor is he alone in desiring 
a restatement of personal values in a wilderness of impersonal 
forces.”8 

European defeatism which reached its climax in the years 
following the great war found a reaffirmation of its own fears and 
a new consolation in Rabindranath’s writings. Spengler’s 
Decline of the West provided them only with a grim and pedantic 
picture of the shape of things to come. They were thirsting for 

1. Zeitmg, Bremen, 16/6/1921. 

2, From an unpubliehed letter of Gilbert Murray to Babindranatb Tagore, dated 
Yatsoombe, Boar's Hill, Oxford, 9tli May 1987i 

8. Mcmcheater Gmrdim, 28/8/1926. 
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ideals and, even after having found them, they reali2ed that they 
could not put them into practice. It was a time of general 
frustration and spiritual impotence, combined however with a 
very real political and economic crisis. “We do not lack 

ideals,” says a socialist paper, “but we cannot put them 
into practice, just as India with regard to England.”i But 

in England itself similar feelings of frustration prevailed. 
When reviewing Creative Unity ^ one writer exclaims : 

We know this. But we cannot act it out. Are we afraid ? Are 
we afraid of one another ? Or is it that we are afraid of the easiness 
of words like ‘ideal’ ; and so become afraid of what they signify ; as of 
a league of nations, which might be a new committee of priests to 
purify the religion. 2 

The European middle-class and many intellectuals, both 
before and after the last war, were firmly convinced that only 

“ideals” could save them. There existed a vague feeling in 

England and on the Continent that what is most needed is a new 
Renaissance, a re-awakening of Europe’s spiritual life. This desire 
for moral integration went hand in hand with the awareness of 
the ever deepening spiritual crisis in the West. No wonder, 
therefore, that Rabindranath was hailed as a prophet of the East 
coming to deliver his message of good-will and fraternity among 
men. So eager were the masses to receive inspiration from the 

1. ArheMer Vienna, 19/6/ 1921. 

2. The Church Quarterly^ Oct. 1922. ( America which was perhaps less affected 
by the last war than any other country responded to Babindranath’s fear and dismay 
less wholeheartedly than Europe. Here is an amusing extract from an article dealing 
with the newly found 'happiness* of the American continent : "Bid Mr. Tagore ever 
stop to join a crowd which was watching men hoist a safe or put in a plate-glass window ? 
If he did or mingled with a thoughtful group observing a total stranger search for 
engine trouble in his oar, he was in the midst of happy men. It is hard, in fact, to 
imagine where Mr. Tagore got his wrong ideas about us. He obviously never saw the 
happy, smiling faces of American throngs making their way workward and homeward 
with their eyes full of the elbows of people they never met before. He cannot have looked 
in on the United States Senate while a merry filibuster was on. Where indeed has 
Mr. Tagore been ? The inevitable conclusion is he has been attending banquets ever 
since he came to America, listening to toastmasters and afterdinner speakers.” iVstcs, 
Newark, N. Y., 12/7/80.) 
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East that innumerable pseudo-oriental societies were founded all 
over Europe, and especially again in Germany, which indulged in 
the performance of pseudo-Buddhistic cults and worship, in the 
more popularised forms of theosophical “research”, and the culti- 
vation of an “inner rhythm”. The better known ones are Rudolf 
Steiner’s Anthroposophical School and Count Keyserling’s School 
of Wisdom. 1 

Intellectual movements of this kind are bound to occur as 
a spontaneous reaction to the feeling of disintegration that 
pervaded Europe since before the war. Europe learnt to see 
herself through the eyes of the East. And the judgment passed 
by the East on Europe was devastating and uncompromising. 
Here is an instance, dated as early as 1910 : 

One-tenth of the British population dies in the gaol, the work- 
house, or the lunatic asylum. The increasing contrast between 
extremes of wealth and poverty, the unemployed and many other 
urgent problems point the same moral. Extreme developments of 
vulgarity and selfishness imply the necessary reaction. To Europe 
in this crisis the East brings a message. The East has indeed 
revealed a new world to the West, which will be the inspiration of a 
‘fienaissance’ more profound and far-reaching than that which 
resulted from the re-discovery of the classic world of the West.^ 

In Ezra Poimd’s famous review of Gitanjali similar 
sentiments are expressed in no less forceful language. Europe 
has found her new Renaissance : 

As the sense of balance came back upon Europe in the days 
before the Benaissanoe, so it seems to me does this sense of a saner 
stillness come now to us in the midst of our clangour of 
mechanisms.^ 

The very standards by which Europeans were used to 
measure the varying degrees of civilization were subjected to a 
process of revaluation at that time. Progress and scientific 

1. A detailed discussion of this institution and Babindranath’s association with it 
will be found in a special chapter in the book. 

2. Ananda Ooomaraswamy : The Message of the East. Ganesh, Madras^ 1910. 

8. Ezra Pound : In Fortnightly Beview, March 191B. 
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advancement, compulsory education and free trade, all these are 
“barbarous”. “Civilization” is the stillness and mental equilibrium 
of the East, its detachment and its unity with nature. Ernest 
Rhys, two years after Gitanjalu comes to the same conclusion : 
“It may prove to be the vision of India from which we are to 
get a fresher sense of nature and life.”i 

Others again remember the missionaries that had come 
from the East two thousand years ago, preaching to crude 
Western barbarians the art to live and to love one another. 
Rabindranath seems to them one of those prophets of old come 
back from the East where he had been waiting all these centuries 
until the time was ripe for his message. For the Orient has 
always been providing Europe with prophets and saints who 
had come to save that unfortunate continent from self-destruction 
and utter annihilation. And a few months after the war while 
Europe was still haunted by the memory of its battle-fields and 
the futility of it all, a voice was heard from France re-affirming 
the belief that salvation must come from the East : 

Always have come from that part of the world that lies at the 
back of Europe, thoughts which elevated the occidental soul and 
inspired her to a new effort after her last futile attempts. The East, 
perhaps the cradle of mankind, the home of the mind, seems to watch 
for ever in its mysterious silence, and keeps to itself the secret of an 
immense future to come. Two thousand years ago a new word came 
from the East, a word of humility and goodness, and rebuilt the world 
of disintegrating Roman greatness.^ 

It would be tempting to analyse this feeling of inferiority 
towards the East that swept over Europe in the years following 
the war. Intellectuals in almost all the countries seemed to 
relish a peculiar pleasure in this self-debasement. The conscious- 
ness of their own decline became more and more intense, until a 
French writer ( and a very well known novelist at that ) could 
exclaim without blushing : “Rabindranath loves us while des- 

1, IBrnest Bhys : BaUndrmailnt A Biographical Sketchy 1915, p. 100. 

2* JTean Guehenno : Message de 1 'Orient** \in \La Berne de FariSf 1/9/1919, 

v,B0. 
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pising us ; and the spectacle which we oflFer to the world at large 
is indeed and without doubt the most contemptible.”i In 
Germany this feeling of frustration was quite naturally more 
pronounced than anywhere else. One more reason for it, 
probably, can be found in the fact that the middle-classes in that 
country were subjected to a much speedier process of decay 
than those in the Western democracies. Here the ‘decline of the 
West’ was indeed a decline of the middle-classes and all 
they stand for. Ideals had to be supplied at short notice ; for 
Germany realized that “the traditional European mental equip- 
ment will not be able to stop the decline of the West.”^ 
Rabindranath came like a deus ex machina when he was most 
needed. And Germany took hold of him with all her 
usual thoroughness and a good deal of pedantic scholasticism, and 
considered him henceforth as a kind of glorified ‘leader’ of the 
German ‘soul’. How could otherwise be explained the following 
statement made in a speech by one of the best known professors 
of literature at that time : 

It is Tagore's merit to have helped us to wake up the German soul, 
to make her conscious again of her own strength. But out of ourselves 
must come our new strength. The German soul must regain its former 
health through German strength. But that Tagore has pointed out the 
way in these evil times, for this we Germans owe him a debt of 
gratitude.® 

We do not know how Rabindranath took to this role of 
awakener and preserver of the German soul. He certainly had 
his doubts as regards the sincerity of the response ; for “it was 
too readily given and too immediately.” But had he known of all 
the melodramatic statements made by German professors at that 
time ( and we hope he did not ), he might have smiled at his own 
fame and, perhaps, also would have taken it even less seriously 
than before. For what most of these learned professors were 

1. Edmond Jalonx in Lti Appels de V Orient, 1925. 

2. Leipsiger TageUeii^ 1/7/1921. ( Bevlew of Sadhma* ) 

8. Nsue Hrnnimger JSsitungt 18/1/22. ( From a speeoh by Frofessot Bugen 
Kuehnemann. ) 
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lacking, he had in abundance ; a sound sense of humour. But 
already new forces were stirring, melodramatic like the first, but 
more aggressive and self-conscious. No more self-hiuniliation 
and a morbid consciousness of unavoidable decay. With 
clenched fists European tradition replied to the message of the 
East. 

We have seen in one of the preceding chapters of this book 
how at first these “occidental misgivings” were founded on abstract 
concepts and generalisations, on a purely intellectual distinction 
between the Eastern and the Western “Mind”, and between 
oriental and occidental “civilizations”. But when we speak here 
of European tradition we no longer mean abstract and super- 
personal forces, but the cultural heritage of the West based as it is 
on individual experience and the sensibility of Western man. We 
can distinguish three main tendencies in this attack on Rabindra- 
nath. All three of them have in common their desire to defend 
the West against any spiritual invasion coming from the East ; 
according to all three of them, the decline of the West is due to a 
breakdown in the cultural tradition of Europe, brought about by 
an indiscriminate acceptance of and admiration for Eastern ideas 
and ways of life. Furthermore, all of them chose Rabindranath 
as their object of attack because, in their opinion, he was the 
most powerful representative of oriental “ideology” which, accor- 
ding to them, embraces not only India, but also China and especi- 
ally Russia. The first attack emanates from France and is based 
on the age-long tradition of the Roman-Catholic Church, the sec- 
ond predominated in most Western European countries, including 
Germany, and originated in a revival of “hellenistic” thought, 
opposing the constructive and creative influence of ancient Greece 
( and the Renaissance ) to the comparatively foreign and mysteri- 
ous influence of the East ; the third which was mainly limited to 
Germany saw in the Idealist School of philosophy of the 19th 
century the strongest and most desirable bulwark against oriental 
thought. 

Their principle of action was that the West must be 
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defended at all costs and “to the last man” ; and that the best 
defensive method is attack. We have to remember that one 
country at least had turned its back to Western tradition after the 
last war : Russia. European intellectuals were not slow to 
grasp the implications of the revolution as regards their cultural 
heritage. Here, they thought, is the backdoor by which the East 
is trying to penetrate into the very heart of Europe. And the 
first to go over to the attack were some French Roman-Catholic 
leaders, who, significantly enough, were also intimately associated 
with the French Royalist party, the '■Action Francaise’. Anyone 
acquainted with French political life in the post-war period knows 
that this party had no actual political power, although it was 
composed of higher middle-class people, aristocrats and a sprink- 
ling of well-known artists and writers. On the other hand, 
their pronouncements created a good deal of intellectual unrest 
and bewilderment. Their main object of attack was, of course, 
Russia ; but, as will be seen, they included in their “aggressive 
defence” both India and Germany, the former because of her 
growing influence on the European intelligentsia, the latter 
because she had become the breeding-ground for anti-occidental 
ideas. And, of course, they also included in their attack those 
Frenchmen and others who by being “pro-Indian” were also 
considered to be pro-Russian and pro-German. Here is how a 
“neutral” newspaper looks at it ail : 

Bomain Bolland complains tbat France has not accepted Babindra* 
natb Tagore whole-heartedly. And yet this poet whose works have been 
translated and published by eminent publishers, is being offered in 
Paris a similar literary worship as was once offered to Claudel and 
Andr4 Qide, and duchesses have dedicated themselves to him. Bomain 
Bolland is wrong to find only snobbism in this worship. He himself 
brings to this worship the faith of his revolutionary heart. Bis admi- 
ration for Tagore and Gandhi expands into a condemnation of the West 
which, in its turn, is being attacked, under the name of anti-oooidenta- 
lism, by Charles Maurras and Henri Massis.i 

We ate concerned hete only with Henri Masais, a Roman* 

1. L* I'ofomation, Futis, 9i/S/19S4. 
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Catholic of the mote reactionary type and a monarchist. In 1927 
a book of his was published in Paris which was later on transla- 
ted into English under the name Defence of the West. G. K. 
Chesterton, another defender of the West, wrote the preface for 
the English edition. In this book Massis lays down his principles 
of Western civilization ( by which he means the Roman-Catholic 
Church and a kind of cultural hegemony of France over all other 
European countries ) and opposes them to Eastern civilization 
( by which he means Rabindranath’s poetry and message, 
Gandhi’s non-violence, Spengler’s Decline of the West, and Count 
Keyserling’s vague and mystical attempts at self-realization ). 
England did not respond very well to this book ; perhaps, 
English people felt at that time that the real issues of the problem 
did not really concern them ; perhaps also their indifference was 
due to their insular position. Spengler and Keyserling were 
known to a few only ; the India Government could very well take 
cate of Rabindranath and Gandhi ; and as for Lenin and the rest, 
they were too far away, and only by attaching too much 
importance to them, might they become dangerous. Here is a 
representative review of Massis’s book : 

M. Massis*s defence of Western civilization against sinister 
Asiatic hordes — led by the Prussian philosopher Spengler, along with 
Babindranath Tagore, Qhandi ( sic 1 ), Lenin, Keyserling, and all sorts 
of German idealists and Slav mystics — is, as an exhibition of militant 
enthusiasm, uncommonly stimulating. 'The poison of the East, in 
the form most easily assimilated by us, insinuates itself, invisible and 
subtly, by way of German idealism and Slav mysticism, by certain 
attacks aimed at the very notion of personality, at autonomy, and at 
the spiritual and moral identity of the human composite.’ That is 
the ground of M. Massis’s attack. . . . M. Massis, in fact, seems to 
under«estimate the tremendous power of Western common-sense or its 
home-made variant British stolidity ( or stupidity ) as a bulwark 
against Eastern fanaticism. Withal, one respects his fighting spirit 
and welcomes his book not as a scare, but as a thrilling trumpet call 
to action in conserving our Western civilization.^ 

1. lAverpool Post, U/7/1927. (Bevlew of Dsfsnce of the West by HenrJ Massis, with 
a prMacs by G. K. Ohesterton. l^ber and Gwyer. ) 

XX 
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Massis emphasizes again and again that the teal “danget 
from the East” comes from Germany rather than from India. 
And if we remember the bewilderment with which even Germans 
themselves looked upon Rabindranath’s astounding success there, 
we shall probably sympathise with Massis’s fears ; “The vanqui- 
shed nations,” says Massis elsewhere, “have a definite interest of 
their own to propagate all over agonising Europe a catastrophic 
vision of the universe ; we should never be affected by the 
‘spenglerian’ contagion which was only one of the forms of 
German despair.” And Massis’s vigorous attack culminates in 
a condemnation of the defenders of the East : “But actually the 
orientalism of these Asiatic propagandists ( Tagore, Okakura, 
Coomaraswamy, Gandhi ) is no less suspect than that of a 
Keyserling, a Hermann Hesse, a Bonsels, a Romain Rolland.”i 
We do not think that Massis’s book had a very large following 
either in France or in England. Ideologically speaking, he 
belongs to that group of writers in post-war Europe who never 
missed an opportunity of attacking Russia ; Rabindranath’s visit 
to Europe provided him with such an opportunity. It is of 
particular interest for us to note that he includes Count Keyser- 
ling among those whose orientalism he considers to be 
“dangerous”. Perhaps he did not know that this German Count 
of Russian extraction, an admirer of Rabindranath if ever there 
was one, opposed Russian communism even more violently and 

* A J 

uncciapfomisingly than he himself. 

‘ The fiecopjd point of attack, as has been said, was Hel- 
lenism. I^otliing was easier for Western intellectuals than to 
compare and oppose the Greek love of form and their principle 
of rational analysis to the supposed vagueness of all things 
Eastern and to Indian “passivity” and “resignation”. Put before 
such an alternative, Western man had to choose the former 
and to reject the latter ; for, in a simplified manner of speaking, 
the decline or survival of the West depended on his choice. And 
they foresaw the melodramatic possibility of Europe becoming 

1, Henri Haesis ; in : Les Appels de 2*0rient 1925* 
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a kind of cultural “hinterland” of the East ; only Greece, they 
thought, could save them : 

On the contrary, I am convinced that a full acceptance of Tagore’s 
ideas 'would mean a grave danger, nay, the decline of European culture. 
One thing, however, is certain : the hellenistic thought that until now 
dominated over the spiritual history of Europe and was responsible for 
its progress must be rejected by us as an error, should Tagore be 
right.i 

The last attack of the defenders of the West was, strangely 
enough, based upon the Idealism of the 19th century. Although 
Rabindranath himself was an idealist, he never drew spiritual 
comfort from the more aggressive type of German idealism. His 
idealism was one of positive acceptance of the universe, not 
one of continual struggle, mental unrest and self-destructive 
dualism. No wonder, therefore, that the more reactionary 
Germans opposed their own teutonic mysticism to the “mys- 
ticism” of the East. This is the mote remarkable because, as 
we have seen at the beginning of this chapter, this teutonic 
mysticism was itself partly responsible for Rabindranath’s success 
in Germany. We cannot but conclude that this is an instance 
of Germany’s proverbially divided soul : 

Although his ( Babindranath’s ) stand for the realization of tbe 
soul is valuable and necessary, India is too far away to be able to save 
us from our agonies. Today we are in far greater need of a Eichte ; but 
who knows whether he would receive even a hundredth part of the 
recognition which is given to this foreigner from the East.S 

Indeed, the German soul was “divided” ; for, accdjcd^ to 
many of them, those who are “for” Rabindranath affe ^gphist” 
Germany. It is, therefore, quite in the nature of things that 

* ibindranath’s spiritual “leadership” of that unfortunate country 
ded a few years later in a complete fiasco. Already in 1921 a 
melodramatic journalist exclaims : “Rabindranath Tagore cannot 
and must not be our leader ( Fiihrer ) in the reconstruction of 
our disintegrating culture.” 

1 . Ntiu Zuerchtr Ztitmg, 38/6/1931. 

3. Dm £r«u«, BexUn, 8/6/1931. 
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Germany’s concern for ‘‘Kultur” leads her indeed to 
identify Rabindranath’s message with her own cultural disinte- 
gration. How, they say, could Rabindranath’s great popularity 
be explained if not by the fact that traditional values and beliefs 
were subjected to a slow but gradual destruction which opened 
the doors to all possible foreign influences. This point is 
clearly stated in a lecture delivered in 1911 and dealing with 
Rabindranath and Keyserling : “Tagore and Keyserling have 
become fashion,” says the learned lecturer, “because they are 
‘modern’, because they represent an essential tendency in contem- 
porary culture.” “Indian thought,” he continues, “has been 
rampant in the spiritual history of Europe since the death of 
Goethe, and is symptomatic of cultural anarchy, of anarchy 
itself.” And now follows one of those definitions of culture 
which Germans are so fond of : “For culture means limit, means 
solid form. But we sceptically oppose all solid form, we can 
no longer think of the absolute in terms of form, we have, for 
instance, no mote religion.” “The ancient Indian thought,” he 
concludes melodramatically, “that is, the relativity of the finite, 
has defeated the European belief in form.” 

England and, to a certain extent, America also did not take 
part in this fight. Rabindranath’s influence was more 
limited there, the masses did not respond so whole-heartedly, and 
the intellectuals, even when criticising Rabindranath, were hardly 
as conscious of this cultural and spiritual antagonism. And their 
own culture is, perhaps, too much part of an unconscious 
tradition, too much part also of their firmly established social life, 
to be “actively” opposed to anything foreign. On the other hand, 
the hysteric and melodramatic outbursts of Ojntinental intellec- 
tuals are unintelligible to Englishmen. For they have achieved a 
certain insular self-sufficiency in their “culture” which expresses 
itself either in indifference to or in quiet acceptance of foreign 
influences. It is, therefore, no surprise to find that only an 
Englishman who never felt quite at home in England, who 
always longed for the dark and exotic mysteries of the Ewt, torns 
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a defender of the West and consequently loses himself in an in- 
tense feeling of his own impotence. According to D. H. Law- 
rence, in one of his less fortunate letters, it is, (in 1916 ), not the 
West but the East which is decaying : 

I become more and more surprised to see bow far higher, in 
reality, our European civilization stands than the East, India and 
Persia, ever dreamed of. And one is glad to realise how these Eindns 
are horribly decadent and reverting to all forms of barbarism in all 
sorts of ugly ways. We feel surer on our feet, then. But this fraud 
of looking up to them— this wretched worship-of-Tagore attitude — is 
disgusting.'Better fifty years of Europe’ even as she is. Buddha-worship 
is completely decadent and foul nowadays : and it was always only 
half civilised. 1 

This account is hatdly anything more than an enumera- 
tion and a summary of facts and opinions and contradictory 
ideologies as they were reflected in the contemporary press 
throughout Europe. We have purposely avoided to take 
sides. There is no doubt that both the average Westerner 
and the intellectual were, in moments of stillness and meditation, 
led to reflect on the astounding success of this Eastern 
poet with a message, and that this quiet reflection often resulted 
in doubts and misgivings and a desire to defend what they 
considered to be worth preserving in Western civilization. Is 
it for us to decide whether their self-imposed task of defence was 
justified or not ? Is it for us to pass judgement on something 
that already now belongs to the realm of history and the far-away 
past ? No continent ever accepted missionaries whole-heartedly, 
even in times of most acute crisis. 

Indians ate liable to misunderstand this defence of the 
West ; they believe that it was due to narrow-minded prejudice 
and racial bias. Perhaps they forget or do not know that many 
of these “defenders”, despite a sometimes aggressive tone in 
their pronouncements, were inspired by no evil motive, but rather 
by the sincere desire to preserve the integrity of European tradition 

1 . D. H. Lawrenoe in a letter, dated 34/6/1916, to Lady Ott<aina Idorrdl. ( Oo{{. 
IMtrs, BeineinanB, p. 860. ) 
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at a time when this integrity was gtavely endangered by events 
of a political and social nature. 

We have followed Rabindranath in his painful attempts at 
establishing a sane and creative contact between East and West. 
It was a storm-tossed voyage and the boat in which we travelled 
was small and fragile. When we were on the crest of a wave 
we saw a dark and threatening sky and no land in sight. Hurled 
down to the very bottom of the sea, we were surrounded by the 
shadows and the ghosts of the floating wreckages of the past. 

Was there ever anything more moving and pathetic than 
this pilgrimage of the ageing poet of the East across the waste 
land of Europe looking for an island of sanity and sympathetic 
understanding ? And does not, on the other hand, the response 
of those Europeans who received him either with open arms or 
with clenched fists, indicate a growing awareness in the West 
that Rabindranath’s message mattered to them most intensely ? 
This collection of facts, fragmentary as it needs must be, proves 
at least that the East has ceased to be in the eyes of Westerners a 
geographical or political abstraction ; that Rabindranath, the 
poet, the seer, and the mystic, had become a man again among 
men. 



TWO POEMS* 


By Rabindranath Tagore 
I 

Blessings have I won in this life 

of the Beautiful. 

In the vessel of man’s affection I taste His own divine nectar. 
Sorrow, hard to bear, 

has shown me the unhurt, unconquered soul. 

On the day when I felt death’s impending shadow, 
feat’s defeat has not been mine. 

The great ones of the Earth 

have not deprived me of their touch, 
their undying words have I stored in my heart. 

Grace I had from the god of life : 
this memory let me leave 
in grateful words. 


Udayan 

28th January 1^41- 


XtMiBlated from the otifiinal Bengali by Dx. Amiya OhakiaTaxty. 
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Momently I feel 

the time comes neat for me to leave. 
With quiet sunset glow 
screen the parting day. 

Let the time be peaceful, let it be silent. 

Let not any pomp of memorial meeting 
create sorrow’s trance. 

May the forest trees at the gate of departure 
raise the earth’s chant of peace 
in the dumb cluster of foliage. 
May the night’s wordless blessings descend, 
in the gracious light of the seven stars. 


February i$4i. 



TAGORE AND CHINA* 

Dt. Amiya Chakravarty 

The visit of the great Chinese leaders, Marshal and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek to Santiniketan is the confirmation of a poet’s 
vision. For over twenty years Rabindranath Tagore had 
worked to bring about the renewal of a trans-continental bond 
between the two ancient peoples. In the ashrama he nourished 
the green life which beckons across arid political distances, 
ignoring frontiers and restoring lapsed links which time obscures 
from our view. To-day the call of his idea has brought our 
neighbours on a pilgrimage of kinship to our quiet centre of 
learning. Behind this lies a great idea, and it is of such ideas, 
we know, that the history of mankind is made. 

The profound love that Rabindranath cherished for the 
Chinese civilisation is well known ; his poems, and songs, some 
of them composed in Chinese waters as he voyaged, and some 
written while he was on Chinese land, as well as his travel notes 
gave to our generation a new feeling for our neighbours. He 
gave us Bengali translations of Chinese poetry using Waley’s 
racquisite renderings ; told us of Chinese painting and calligraphy ; 
and, what is more, brought personal memories of his visit to 
China. And then among his friends from China whom he 
welcomed to Santiniketan, came the young poet Tsemou-Hsu 
( the poet called him Susima ) who was to us a fine symbol 
of Chinese renaissance, instinctively courteous, brave and 
thoroughly patriotic yet international in his outlook. Tsemou-Hsu 
was with Rabindranath during his visit to China in April and 
May I9a4» his longest visit and the one which took him to 
the interior of China. Something of the Chinese rootedness 
and a poetry of life which is bursting into flower again under 

* This article was originally published in the China Supplement ot the ffindu^ 
Maroh7,X94d. 

12 
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the modem sun, became intensely alive to Rabindranath as he 
sailed up the Yangtze Kiang, with Tsemou-Hsu, and other 
Chinese friends as his guide. The peculiar directness of Chinese 
vision, which saw things concretely and also metaphysically, 
inspired Rabindranath and he recounted many incidents, one of 
which he used for illustrating his lecture on “The meaning of 
art”. To Tsemou-Hsu, a donkey grazing on the banks of the 
Yangtze Kiang was a marvel, and he drew Tagore’s attention 
to it, filled with the sense of reality of what is. This sense, said 
Tagore, is there at the root of art. 

Tsemou-Hsu, we knew later, died in an aeroplane accident 
in Nanking soon after China had been attacked by her neighbour. 
The story of blind ruthlessness had already started with the attack 
on Manchuria. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s concern for China had begun while 
he was barely twenty. Already in 1 88 1, he felt the martyrdom 
of Chma as a tragedy that affected his own life and that of 
India. By chance he came upon a book written by a missionary. 
Dr. Theodore Christlieb — ^it was called the Indo-British Opium 
Trade — and he knew how a gentle and pacific people were being 
drugged and poisoned by soulless profiteers. Tagore reviewed 
the book, pouring his sympathy and expressing his indignation 
at the wrongs perpetrated on our neighbours. The article 
appeared in the journal Bharati which enjoyed great literary 
renown in those days. 

On the several aspects of the Chinese tragedy Rabindmnath 
has written often and unsparingly. In the letters to Yone 
Noguchi, now published in a booklet, he tells us of the modem 
instalment of aggression which can use every instmment of 
uncivilised science to destroy life and culture. But quoting 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, the poet wonders how so many ghosts 
cm be silenced, ghosts of immemorial works of Chinese art, 
of irreplaceable Chinese institutions, of great peace-loving 
communities dragged, tortured, and destroyed. “Who will lay 
the ghost ?” asked Madame Chiang, and the poet repeats the 
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query, appealing to the conscience of a nation. The peoples 
of the warring nations, however, may one day effect this unity 
in spite of invading militarism which is sure to spend itself at 
last. The "poet ends by hoping that the peoples will join 
hands together, wiping the memories of a bitter history. “True 
Asian humanity will be reborn. Poets will raise their song and 
be unashamed, one believes, to declare their faith again in a 
human destiny which cannot admit of a scientific mass production 
of fratricide.” 

Between the two periods of his life separated by over half 
a century, periods when as we have seen Rabindranath wrote on 
China’s martyrdom, he also offered many tributes to Chinese 
culture. In 1905 he wrote a long article on “Letters of John 
Chinaman”, a book which had caused a stir in intellectual 
Europe and came from the yet undisclosed pen of the great 
scholar Lowes Dickinson. Tagore’s article which forms the 
foundation of his concept of Asiatic culture, and of its place in 
the united destiny of modem civilisation, demands careful study. 
We see the ideal of the Viswa-Bharati taking a clear shape in his 
writing, and he searches deeply into the ideals which have kept 
China and India fundamentally tme and civilised for thousands of 
years. Tagore offers his homage to Chinese humanity, to the 
industry of her people, her peaceful arts, and her rootedness in 
family affections. Asia becomes to him a living reality, for he 
finds the same basic virtues in our Indian peoples as well and 
he prophesies a great Eastern future. But the divisive tendencies, 
starting from lack of social initiative which so often make our 
Asiatic countries invite peril, did not escape his attention. He 
foresaw the reawakening which had to come through new 
spiritual dynamism. China and India, he told us later, can well 
achieve a synthesis which will save humanity for men. 

Rabindranath returned from China in 1924 with a Chinese 
name, Chu Chen-Tan, given to him by his Chinese friends on the 
occasion of his 64th birthday in Peking on the 8th May 1924. 
Qiu Chen-Tan may be translated into English as the “Thunder- 
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voiced Rising Sun of India.'^ Rabinckanath also brought a 
gorgeous Qiinese robe which was presented to him during the 
Chinese birthday. This Chinese incarnation, under a new name 
and dress, made him happy and touched his imagination. sOne 
of his last poems, written on the aist February 1941, dwells 
on this theme. 

"Once I went to China. 

Those whom I had not met 

Put the mark of friendship on my forehead 

Calling me their own. 

• • • 

1 took a Chinese name, dressed in Chinese clothes. 

This I know in my mind. 

Wherever I find my friend, there I am born anew.” 


These lines taken from his poem, would indicate how the 
unity of civilisations had become for Rabindranath Tagore as 
real as personal feeling. And it is this sense of personal kinship 
which the visit of China’s great representatives have now 
confirmed in our lives. A poet’s dream has made that 
possible. 



CHINA AND INDIA* 


Kshitimohan Sen 

Between the two neighbouring countries, China and India, one 
to the far east and other to the extreme south of Asia, there are 
many points of affinity. Both are thickly populated and both are 
the cradles of age-old civilizations. Quite early in their long 
history the two civilizations came into fruitful contact and were 
drawn to each other in an invisible bond of mutual love and 
sympathy. Impenetrable forests and impassable mountain ranges 
could not stand in the way of their regular flow of friendly inter- 
course. Somehow, during the middle ages, this flow ceased and 
its traces were covered over with the accumulated dust of indiffer- 
ence left by heedless centuries. 

Not to know one’s neighbour is a drawback which may 
entail serious consequences for humanity. Man has become what 
he is because he is one of a community. It is this consciousness 
of social obligation that distinguishes him from the brute, and 
has conduced to his progress. One of the basic lessons of the 
Mahabbarata is that the tragedy of the battle of Kurukshetra was 
brought about by the Kauravas repudiating their relationship with 
their Pandava cousins. Mankind being one human family, this 
relationship covers every member of it. 

Rabindranath acknowledged this relationship ; that is why 
he unhesitatingly accepted the invitation from China in 1924 and 
undertook to recover the path of fellowship between the two 
countries which his noble predecessors in India had discovered 
several centuries ago. He set out on 21st March which happened 
to be the dol-purnima day, taking with him three of us, the artist 
Nandalal Bose, Dr. Kalidas Nag and the present writer. When 
on the 1 2th of April ( 1924) we entered the mouth of the Yangtse, 

^ Tran«lat6d from the original Bengali by Kshitieh Boy . 
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after visiting Burma, Malaya and Hongkong on the way, I felt as 
if we had returned to my home in East Bengal. There is a striking 
resemblance between the Ganges and the Yangtse — ^the same 
expanse of muddy water, the same stretches of alluvial soil jutting 
out of water here and there, the same crowded and humming 
market-places, as we are familiar with in our own land. 
Gurudev was so struck with the resemblance that he asked me to 
recite the Sanskrit slokas which we address to the Ganges, and 
standing on board the steamer as it sailed up the Yangtse I poured 
one sloka after another. 

From Shanghai we went to Hangchow, the beauty spot 
of China. On reaching Hangchow we went to visit some of the 
local temples— one named Lei Feng or Thunder Peak, the other 
Pei Lung or the Temple of the White Serpent. Both the temples 
were surprisingly Indian in their architecture and we stood long 
looking at them and wondering if we were in our own native 
land. The poets and artists of China have borne ample testimony 
to the enchanting beauty of the Hangchow Lake. Interspersed 
in the lake were beautiful islands with green groves and temples. 
On one side of it was to be seen the famous Ling Yin Monas- 
tery. About seventeen centuries earlier, in 204 a. d., Hui Li, 
an Indian sage, had founded this monastery. It is said that he 
chose this spot because the hills surrounding the Lake reminded 
him strongly of the Vulture Peak of Rajgir, and that, as a matter 
of fact, is the Chinese name for those hills. 

During our stay in Hangchow I used to watch processions 
of pilgrims going to the monastery with offerings of flowers and 
fruits. The sight stirred me deeply, recalling as it did my own 
experiences of the holy places in India. The Bamboo Bower near 
the monastery, with the waterfall of Ching Nan dose by, was a 
spot of haunting loveliness. It is in this Ling Yin monastery 
fliat Hui Li lies buried — a rare spirit who dedicated his life to the 
country of his adoption. He gave it his best while he lived, and 
now dead his imperishable dust belongs to the soil China. At 
the shrine of this Indian saint innumerable Chinese have prayed 
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and many a soul in totment has derived consolation. We stood 
long by the gtave, a holy place sacred with the memory 
of the martyrs who gave their lives to build a bridge of fellow- 
ship between India and China. 

On the 25 th of April the leading intellectuals and scholars 
of China accorded a formal reception to Rabindranath. The 
venue chosen for the purpose was the Imperial Tea Chamber 
in Peking. Mr. Liang Chi Chao, Chairman of the Peking 
University and a most venerated savant of China, delivered a 
memorable speech on the occasion. India and China, he said, are 
like two brothers. When the ancestors of the so-called civilized 
nations of today were lost in the torpor of slumber, China and 
India were already well on their way to realise the best fruits of 
a civilised existence. “And now we are told that within recent 
years we have at last come into contact with ‘civilized' races. 
Why have they come to us ? They have come coveting our land 
and our wealth ; they have offered as presents canon balls dyed 
in human blood ; their factories manufacture goods and machines 
which daily deprive our people of their crafts. But we two brothers 
were not like that in the days gone by. We were both devoted 
to the cause of the universal truth ; we set out to fulfil the 
destiny of mankin d ; we felt the necessity for co-operation. We 
Chinese specially felt the need for leadership and direction from 
our elder brothers, the people of India. Neither of us was stained in 
the least by any motive of self-interest — of that we had none. . . 

It was during the reign of the Emperor Asoka that cultural 
contact was first established between the two countries. Under 
the direction and patronage of that great and wise ruler, 
Buddhist missionaries undertook journeys to China. When 
Ming Ti was the Emperor of China, Kashyapa Matanga, an 
outstanding spiritual personality of India, felt the call to take 
to his Chinese brethren the gift of the Dhamma. Accordingly 
he set out on the long and arduous journey, teaching the 
Celestial Empire in 67 a. d. and made his abode in Lo Yang by 
the ho river. He was followed by a remarkable band of 
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Buddhist scholars and missionaries, amongst whom may be 
named Dharmaraksha, Buddhabhadra, Jinabhadra, Kumarajiva, 
who set out at different times between the reigns of the Emperors 
Han Yung Tsin and Tang Chen Yuan ( 67-789 a. d. ). From 
China too came famous Buddhist scholars, about 187 in number, 
amongst whom may be mentioned Fa Hsien, Hsuan Chuang and 
I-Tsin. 

This intercourse between the two peoples was not actuated 
by any motive of selfishness and cupidity. Disinterested pursuit 
of learning, a dedication to a common faith in righteousness and 
a yearning to exchange the best gifts of the mind, were the main 
inspiration. In speaking of this glorious period, Mr. Liang 
Chi Chao said : “India taught us to embrace the idea of absolute 
freedom. . . . not merely that negative aspect which consists in 
ridding ourselves of outward oppression and slavery, but 
that emancipation of the individual from his own self, through 
which men attain great liberation, great ease and great fearless- 
ness. . . . India also taught us the idea of absolute love, that pure 
love towards all living beings which eliminates all obsessions of 
jealousy, anger, impatience, disgust and emulation . . . that abso- 
lute love which recognises the inseparability between all things.” 
He went on to trace the influence of India on Chinese literature 
and art, dancing and music, drama and poetry, painting, 
sculpture and temple architecture. Astronomy, medical science, 
logic, pedagogy and social organisation — all bear the mark of 
influence of their Indian counterparts. Many Chinese scholars 
tried to introduce the Sanskrit phonetics by limiting the Chinese 
alphabetical system to thirty-six letters. A classic example is 
that of the monk Shou Wen during the Tang dynasty, who 
made it his life’s mission to develop an alphabetical system along 
these lines. 

The Indian scholars who went as missionaries to China 
in the ancient times contributed a great deal to the literature of 
China, especially to that of Poetry. Kumarajiva was a prolific 
wribu in the Chinese language. Of his many works no less than 
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forty-nine different volumes have come down to us. His style 
is of such excellence that every Chinese scholar — ^be he Buddhist 
or not — has to go through Kumarajiva’s writings or else his 
scholarship in Chinese classics would be regarded incomplete. 

Fa Hsien, that great scholar and traveller, was a disciple 
of Kumarajiva. When after his long sojourn in India Fa 
Hsien returned to China he found his master as deeply immersed 
in his writings as when he left him. It is told that when 
Fa Hsien took leave of his preceptor, Kumarajiva enjoined that 
his disciple should in no case devote all his time in gleaning 
religious knowledge only, but should also study in minute detail 
the life and habits of the people of India, so that China might 
come to understand the country as a whole. It was in response 
to this injunction that Fa Hsien wrote his famous work known 
as Ftt-Kao-Cbi^ — a book invaluable to all students of History. 

Jinagupta who went to China towards the late sixth century 
translated thirty-seven original Sanskrit works into Chinese. His 
profound knowledge evoked so much admiration that an 
Emperor of the Tang Dynasty became his disciple. There is 
also the remarkable instance of Liang Wu-Ti, Emperor of the 
Southern Dynasty, who turned a monk. 

The Chinese are exceedingly polite. It was natural therefore 
for Mr. Liang Chi Chao to dwell only on China’s debt to India. 
He did not mention at all the various gifts that we had received 
ftDm his great country. They were so many that it is difficult to 
reckon them correctly at this distance of time. Cbeenaebar, 
which is so essential for the Tantric form of worship, is to be 
traced, as its name indicates, to China. In Tantric scriptures we find 
Cheena Tantra mentioned in many a place.® Hibiscus which is so 
closely associated with Tantric forms of worship is a China rose. 
Chinese silk of which there is reference in Kalidasa is as necessary 
for people of luxurious habits as for devotees. Palm-leaves 


1 . Beoordii of Boddhiat B'ationa. 

2* Vide, UiX^iha Bh$da TafUrat Beotion 1. 

N4$la sectioxi IX, xefera to MaHa Cheena Karama Sadhana* 
Fiikarimi Tmira^ Section XI „ „ „ 1 , „ 
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which were at one time the sole material for writing purposes for 
our scholars, were later on replaced by paper which is now one 
of the essentials of a civilized existence and which originally came 
from China. Calligraphy and illuminated manuscripts came from 
the same country. Such fruits as lubus. China-nuts (monkey-nuts) 
etc., trace their origin to China. China-melon, fennel and 
China rice ( Panicum miliaceum ) were introduced in India 
from China. Soya-bean is China’s latest contribution to our 
dietary. The origin of China clay, porcelain and “old China” is 
too well known to need mention. It will perhaps be not too 
wrong to infer some connection between Cbeeni ( sugar ) and 
China. The Chinese were masters of the art of laying-out parks 
and gardens. In many Indian works we find mention of an 
excellent type of steel known as Cheenaja ( produced in China ). 
The finest gold leaves known as ‘‘Cheena-patra”came from China. 
China taught us calico-printing. She also gave us powder for 
such innocent recreation as fire-works, which, alas, is being put 
to very different use and with devastating results these days. 
Both cba ( tea ) and hooka ( delight of the young and the old ) 
came from China, where we came across a good few of excellent 
workmanship belonging to a time when Noor Jehani of India 
was not even born. 

According to our Ayurvedic books we have got our cam- 
phor and hingul ( cinnabar ) from China. Our pharmaceutical 
mercury is derived from hingul, Nagarjuna’s chemistry which is 
based on the use and application of such minerals as mercury, 
point to China where this science is very old. The opium- 
habit is no doubt an evil, but opium, as a drug, is essential for 
medical science. Its use as well as abuse in India is traceable 
to the Mohamedans, who in their turn, derived their knowledge 
from China. Application of musk and other animal products 

1. Koor Jehan, Jehazigir's famous wife, according to historians, was the first to 
introduce in India the vogue Of smoking a hooka. It cannot he denied that the Mughals— 
descendants of Ohengis Khan of China*— must have brought with them many traces of their 
Mongol origin. Attar and Hosewater, the disoovery of which is credited to Koor ;rehau, 
might also have been learnt by her from Chinese sources. 
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for the alleviation of suffering was long known in China, before 
their use became current elsewhere in the world. Amongst 
many other Chinese medicines one that should be especially 
mentioned is the elixir of life known as Ginseng. In Western 
India the bridegroom is carried in a Tanjam ( “Tan-Jah” ) to the 
place of wedding. This is an ancient custom in China. More- 
over, one should remember that the word Tanjam is not derived 
from any of the extant Indian languages, whereas Tan-jah in 
Chinese means conveying. The robe of mourning in China, 
as in India, is a piece of new and unbleached linen, unseamed and 
unsewn. A sash of red silki is used to tie the bride-groom’s 
cloth with that of the bride during the wedding ceremony in 
both the countries. Che-li in Chinese means marriage or to tie 
the bridal sash.2 To cut this long list short, one might only 
mention that vermillion, which is so commonly used by Hindu 
women as an auspicious symbol of the married state, is also a gift 
from China. 

We have also reason to be grateful to the Chinese for the 
preservation of many of our classics, now lost to us in our 
own country. They are still available in translated versions in 
China. Generally speaking, we know of the existence of six 
thousand of such translated works, though there are eight 
thousand in Sung-Pao collection. It will be a mistake to 
suppose that Buddhism is the only theme of these works. Amongst 
them there are many Brahmanic works written on such widely 
different subjects as Astronomy, Mathematics, Medicine, Astro- 
logy, Mythology, Necromancy, etc. The colophones of all these 
books are important historical documents giving us an insight 
into the life and work of people in India hundreds of years ago. 

These scholars of China and India suffered untold priva- 
tions in trying to build a bridge of fellowship between the two 
countries. No difficulty, however insurmountable, could damp 
their enthusiasm for their cultural mission. It is a surprbing 

1. Eaown as CheH. 

St Bet. Chmm-EngUah DicHcmary, by 0. Z. Tseng. 
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phenomenon, and more so, because many of them were old. 
G)nveyance there was none, they had no roof to lay their heads 
under during occasional respites in the journey. All that they 
had were their begging bowls and the flame of quest burning in 
their hearts. During our 1924 visit we had all comfort and 
conveniaice by way of food, conveyance, etc. , and yet there 
were occasions when we felt irritated at little things and 
complained of fatigue now and again. As I now compare out 
attitude with theirs, our predecessors, my reverence at their 
greatness rebukes the pettiness that is ours. One should also 
remember that many of the travellers perished on the way and 
there were many more who settled for good in the land of 
their adoption. It was my good fortune to pay my respects 
at a few shrines where their precious dust lies interred. 

Will their penance and its effects accumulated through the 
ages go in vain ? Such a tragedy must not happen. It should 
be our concerted endeavour to resuscitate that old comradeship 
of spirit. It was for this that China invited Rabindranath. We 
shall always cherish the goodwill and warm-hearted hospitality 
of China. Wherever we went we were made welcome in the 
name of that ancient friendship. 

Let me close this paper with the noble exhortation with 
which Gurudev closed one of his lectures in China : “Let the 
awakening of the East drive us consciously to discover the essen- 
tial and universal meaning in our own civilization, to remove the 
debris from its path, to rescue it from its bond^e of stagnation 
that produces impurities, to make it a great channel of communi- 
cation between all human races.’* 



ON GURUDEV’S ART* 


By Nandalal Bose 

Those who want to get into the heart of Gurudev’s paintings 
would do well to remember one thing : that Gurudev took to 
painting pictures at a time when he had already established 
himself as a world-figure in the realm of literature and had 
earned a recognised place as an original thinker in such profound 
subjects as religion, politics, sociology, etc. ; that his musical 
compositions had won the heart of his countrymen, while in the 
field of education his deeply-thought out schemes and bold 
experiments had already aroused a sympathetic interest all over 
the world. All these he had achieved before he took up the 

painter’s brush and colour board. 

• • • • 

In the Aitareya hrdhmana there is a passage which says 
that the artist’s self gets “soaked in rhythm”, as it were, through 
his own artistic efforts. For seventy years Gurudev worked 
hard to attain that state and he succeeded in making himself 
“soaked in rhythm” — much more than any other man in his 
generation, perhaps. 

• • • • 

That which lends charm to poetry apd clothes it in beauty 
is the same element which gives life to line and colour in art 
compositions. When Gurudev began to play with his brush— he 
was seventy at the time— he had already passed through the travail 
of a great sadbana and had attuned siddhi in the cognate spheres 
of literature and music. He had learned the secrets of propor- 
tion and selection and the value of timing and pause. These 
are lessons which no artist can do without. These in their 
turn become essendal qualities. No less essential is the quality 

* »i0 notes of s t»lk given st Ksla-BlMTans, ttsnilsted from Bengali bf 

Sj. SMttlOIioib. 
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of what an English critic has styled “direct and absolute vision”, 
which leads to the the power of identifying one’s self with the 
object depicted or the character portrayed. This Rabindranath 
the actor-dramatist had in abundance. Thus we see that Gurudev 
had already developed in himself the three essential qualities 
of an artist before he took up the brush, namely, a sense of 
rhythm, a sense of proportion and a sense of identity. 

• • • • 

Those who have read the introductory poem in Chhada 
will have some idea as to how stray thoughts come floating 
into the mind, all disconnected, and how an Idea would link 
them together and how the whole thing would then assume 
the chhada form — stray thoughts lightly strung together and 
lightly expressed in rhyme. In the process of transition the 
linking stage is the most important. Without the connecting 
link the verses would become at best what is called nonsense 
rhymes. To my mind, Gurudev’s art efforts have followed the 

very same process of birth and transition. 

• • • • 

If you expect to find a purpose behind an art form or 
even a meaning — ^using the word in its conventional sense — ^you 
will be disappointed. Taj Mahal does not suggest any meaning. 
It stands as a thing of beauty. It would merely be a stone 
structure, if the genius of the artist was not behind it — in its 
conception as well as in its execution. This may profitably be 
remembered when studying Gurudev’s paintings. 

• • • • 

How did Gurudev come to compose pictures ? In his 
early youth he had made some attempts and the pictures which 
he then produced are, I believe, still preserved somewhere. But 
his serious attempt began when he was seventy or so and it 
began in this way. As we all know, Gurudev was in the habit 
of scoring through rejected or substituted portions of his poems 
with }ines thickly shaded with ink. He found that under his 
treatment the inked portions, joined together or standing 
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separately, often developed a rhythm of their own and that with 
a few touches here and there they could be transformed into 
something concrete, say, a flower or a bird or an animal, etc. 
His extremely refined mind would not be content with less. 
It abhorred all clumsiness — even in the matter of scoring out 
unwanted lines. Thus was born the idea of creating forms and 
it was allowed to develop till it realized itself in regular 
painting. 


Rhythm is not confined to poetry only. Art has its own 
rhythm too. Without rhythm an artistic production is meaning- 
less. The suggestion of beauty contained in a picture is nothing 
but the resultant effect of a synthesis of diverse rhythms. 
Rhythms vary, and the synthesis is worked out by the artist on 
the success or failure of which he is judged. The budding 
flower is connected with a particular rhythm, the crushed petal 
with another. These may be blended into a composition 
to produce a particular effect or used separately as occasion 
demands. 

• • • • 

Rhythm however, to express itself, must possess a vitality 
of its own. It is the essential vital element, the life principle, 
the prana iakti. In whatever Gurudev has painted, rhythm has 
found expression in an intensely vitalized form — so much so 
indeed that even the works of the most famous painters of the 
age look pale and lifeless by their side. If his pictures contained 
nothing else, their sheer vital force would have brought them 
into prominence. 

• • * • 

Another significant fact about Gurudev’s pictures is that 
they always deal with life in its process of unfoldment, suggesting 
energy. The depressing mood is absent in his form and colour 
compositions. This emphasis on what may be called “aliveness’* 
is a natural chafacteftstic of Gurudev's paintings and this is his 
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Special contribution to Indian Art. Our modem artists may 
very well profit by it. 

• • • • 

Rabindranath was all his life a deeply observant student 
of Nature in all its aspects and moods. To catch the abstract 
spirit hidden behind forms was with him an easy process. 
Whenever he would sit down to paint an 3 rthing, the abstract 
idea would present itself to his mind almost at once and his 
pen would readily bring it out on paper. ( I use the word 
“pen” advisedly for Gurudev hardly ever handled the conven- 
tional brush and when colouring had to be done the loose 
end of his cloak-sleeve more often than not was brought into 
service 1 ) In his art there is ample evidence of how the abstract 
and the concrete could be brought together to create a harmony. 

At every turn you feel the hand of a master-artist. 

• • • • 

Another characteristic was his keen sense of proportion. 
There was never a misplacement or the suggestion of a miscal- 
culation in his compositions. Proportion sometimes follows 
popular convention, sometimes an art tradition. The proportionate 
dimensions of the figures, say of an elephant and a goat, are easily 
judged by the eye. When an artist places them together on the 
canvas showing their respective dimensions in relation to each 
other, he is only following the popular convention. In decorative 
art, however, the artist has to fit in a variety of dimensional 
forms into a given space. The proportion is necessarily disturbed 
but the artist here has to follow the decorative tradition. When 
the artist enters into the realm of the grotesque, he must again 
disturb the proportion in order to create the necessary effect. 
For instance, when an artist depicts, say, a human figure out of 
all proportion vis-a-vis a diminutive lion, he only follows a parti- 
cular art tradition, his idea being to create a viewpoint for the 
displipi of the grotesque. Often on walls where damp has eaten 
into lime and plaster are found lines and patches suggestive of 
forms and figures as if thi^ were carim,tures of Nature. Gum* 
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dev*8 eye would often dwell on these and he would sometimes 
create similar ones in colour only more superb in their grotesque- 
ness and more decorative in eflfect. In these attempts too are 
found all the characteristic qualities of his art : virility, adherence 
to the life principle and correct proportions. Besides, there is a 

keen appreciation of the grotesque and the decorative. 

• • • • 

Gurudev, in the pursuit of his art, followed the Indian 
tradition. In his pictures there is mote of suggestion than an 
attempt at detailed expression. The strength of Indian 
poetry rests in its sound-suggestion, words and their meaning 
taking but a secondary place. In Indian art too, line and colour 
are of secondary importance, the primary consideration being the 
suggestion that could be conveyed through their rhythmic 
blending. In the West, art is viewed from a scientific angle. 
Mathematical accuracy is aimed at in proportion. The three 
dimensional forms are very much in evidence and light and shade 
ate a necessary adjunct. On the other hand, in our old paintings 
there is hardly ever found more than two dimensions. They are 
painted flat on walls or papers with no attempt at realistic treat- 
ment. This was also Gurudev’s way. 

• • • • 

I once described Gurudev’s art as “real without being 
realistic”. This requires further elucidation perhaps. In the 
West, objectivism has been carried too fat. An artist of the 
realistic school concerns himself mainly with correct technique in 
his presentation of an object. But if he has failed to reproduce 
the reality behind the object, he has failed to produce a work of 
art. For instance, a lion may be painted with correct anatomical 
proportions, but if that which constitutes the “lionhood” — 
dignity, strength and fearlessness — ^in the lion is not found in the 
composition, it might pass as a realistic representation of the Ijpn, 
but it will certainly not be a work of art. The Oriental ^st 
wooH, on the contrary, lay emphasis on the “lionhood” wheiihe 
paints a Hon. He would ignore anatomical details. In spite 
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this, his lion would be real enough — ^it would not appear to be 
anything else even to the untrained eye— though it would not be 

"realistic”. Gurudev chose to follow the latter school. 

• • • • 

To the average mind it would seem paradoxical that a 
lion is not a lion even though it is represented in correct anatomi- 
cal proportions and versa. It might help if the point is made 
dear with the help of illustrations. 





No, 8 


Picture No. i is by an artist of the realistic school. It 
will be noticed that the picture is well drawn and that it is perfect 
in its anatomy. 

Picture No. a is a reproduction from an old Assyrian fresco 
painting. It is not anatomically perfect, yet there is something 
in it which draws an immediate response from our consdpus self. 
We feel that here is a lion indeed — an embodiment of strength 
and dignity and defiance. A real lion, not merely a realistic one. 
The artist here has caught the right rhythm and he could well 
afford to ignore anatomical details. 

The rhythm is shown in picture No. 5. It represents the 
absttact idea behind the lion-form, the reality which stands 
be|nd form and is independent of it. Every ai^ist has to discover 
it i^htoself after a long and laborious search. But Gurudev 
had mastered the secrets of rhythm, as 1 have already explain^. 
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before he took to painting and his works bear evidence of his 
profound knowledge in this direction. All his pictures in this 
sense are real, though not all of them ate realistic. 


There are five connectives in a picture. Together they 
make a complete whole. The first is the Idea, the motive behind 
the subject ; the second, the technique ; the third, the balance, 
the adjustment of differences ; the fourth is the surface 
quality or treatment and the fifth, the life movement. 
This last is the most important, though it hardly lends itself to 
definition. These are separately taken up for the purposes of 
analysis but in the finished picture they are so intermingled that 
it is difficult to say where one begins and the other ends. 


The artist generally begins with the Idea. Next, he starts 
giving it a form. The practice is the same everywhere. East or 
West. But Gurudev’s peculiarity was that he would start with the 
form straight away even before the idea had taken shape in his 
imagination. At first sight it would seem that he was playing 
with some architectural design or experimenting with some colour 
effect in composition. But when he had given it the finishing 
touch, the whole composition would seem replete with the life 
movement with all component parts properly adjusted and so 
intermingled that the whole production became a real work of 
art. Only a great genius like Gurudev could achieve this. He 
would unceremoniously break all popular and realistic conventions 
which, as a matter of fact, he never cared to study and yet his 
pictures never suggested imreality. They were real in the true 
sense. The average man may have doubts about the greatness 
of it all, but that would only indicate that the average man 
has not risen at^ve the vulgar convention of giving impcAnce 
to the object depicted rather than to the picture as a wlmle.^ 
That the original Idea with which the artist starts oliteiQ 
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gets modified duting ttansition, sometimes even out of all 
recognition, has been the experience of almost all of us. When 
the picture is finished, it is surprising to find sometimes how the 
connectives have adhered themselves to quite a separate set of 
ideas and have intermingled with the happiest of results. 
Gurudev often had such experiences. Again, he would never 
deliberately ignore the object but he would not give it any undue 
importance either. For this too, Gurudev’s pictures can claim 
a certain distinctiveness. 

• • • • 

Gurudev once told me that Truth, however you may define 
it, has the power of attraction inherent in it. It must draw your 
inner self towards itself and the more you open yourself to it the 
more you will feel its hypnotic influence. The unnatural through 
its very novelty may attract us for a time, but the attraction does 
not last if there is no truth in it. The very fact that Gurudev’s 
experiments in the grotesque, instead of repulsing us, continue to 
attract us more and more as time passes, proves that the truth 
element in them is not a negligible factor. 

• • • • 

Our artists of old were not realists. The scientific 
treatment of the object was unknown to them. Nevertheless, 
they were creators of beauteous forms. Take, for example, the 
treatment of the picture of a house with a man standing in front 
of it. The realistic artist would only bring into the picture that 
portion of the house which is covered by the man’s vision thus 
sacrificing individuality to scient^c precision. The artist of the 
Indian school, on the other hand, would bring the house and dse 
man entire into the picture emphasising tiie individuality in each. 
In the hands of a real artist this latter treatment will un^ubtedly 
have a happier effect. It will be a live picture^ tho ugh not a 
realistic one. Needless to repeat, Gurudev consistaitly followed 
the l|^an way. 

♦ V ♦ a 

In the use of colour, Gurudev had i«cfetence for the liquid 
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German dye of very bright hue. Our old paintings were also 
very rich in colour. They have preserved their brightness even 
to this day. It is natural for us to prefer bright colour just as it 
is natural for the Western artist to prefer a rather subdued hue. 
It is all a matter of climatic and atmospheric conditions. When 
first exhibited in Europe, Gurudev’s paintings drew admiration 
for their bright rich colouring. No less was expected from an 
Indian artist. Gurudev’s taste, however, was so refined and his 
colour sense so highly developed that there never was a weak 
spot in his colour composition. Occasionally he would even risk 
placing two dark colours of different depths side by side, say, a 
deep blue against a deeper black, but his handling was so perfect 
that it would push forward rather than retard the harmonious 

growth of the composition. 

• • • • 

Gurudev’s paintings would appear to beat a certain 

resemblance to the Primitive in its crudeness of form and virility 

of expression. But as type they undoubtedly belong to the 
Intellectual. Behind his art creations there stood a whole life 
dedicated to all that represented culture, refinement and intellect. 
The primitive touch in his paintings has only added vigour to 
their expressions which were essentially intellectual. 

# • • • 

In his introductory remarks to Chitralipi Gurudev had 
something to say about his own pictures. I make no apology for 
quoting an extract from it here as it will undoubtedly prove 
helpful for a true appreciation of his art. This is what he says : 
“Beetle often ask me about the meaning of my pictures. I remain 
silent even as my pictures are. It is for them to express and not 
to explain. They have nothing ulterior behind their own 
appearance for the thoughts to explore and words to describe 
and if that appearance carries its ultimate worth then they 
remain, otherwise they are rejected and forgotten evoD^ough 
they may have some scientific truth or ethical justification." 
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EAST AND WEST: By Beti6 Qn^non-- 'translated by 
William Massey ( Luzao & Oo.. 

London, 1941 ). 

This is a little volume covering 257 pages, but containing treatment of 
a large subject which is bound to interest ( and ‘enlighten’ ) thoughtful 
readers of the day, by a French writer who has already published several 
other works on allied subjects of which the publishers have undertaken 
to bring out translations into English from their original French. The 
trend of thought which runs through the present work is astonishing, coming 
as it does from a Western writer. The tone of the writing is throughout a 
denunciation of the materialistic civilization of the day in the West and its 
inevitable dire consequences. The source of this sad and horrible state of 
affairs and the tendencies underlying them the author boldly attributes to the 
loss or forgetfulness of the cultural traditions of old in the West which were 
spiritual as against the material and worldly outlook of the present day. 
The West has, in the language of the author, lost the ‘metaphysic' view of 
life as distinguished from the mere ‘scientific’, or even ‘philosophic’ as he 
understands the term. He characterises this prevalent attitude of mind in 
the West of the day as narrow and exclusive with utter disregard of the 
wider and comprehensive view which only a true ‘metaphysic’ can give. 
This ' is due, according to the author, to the want of true or pure ‘intellec- 
tuality’ as opposed to mere ‘rationality’ which pervades the achievements of 
scientific and ‘philosophic’ methods of pursuit of knowledge of the day. By 
this ‘intellectuality’ ( which is also ‘metaphysio’, in the language of the 
author) is meant here the pursuit and realisation of that which is truly 
‘universal’ in the scheme of this world of matter and mind. The consequence 
is that our outlook cannot go beyond the mechanistic physical and the econo- 
mic social aspects of our world of experience. We are thus busy with the 
changing ‘shadows’ of the true and abiding reality underlying the universe. 
This reality consists in the universal and so immutable aspects of this world 
amenable to the insight of the ‘elect’ only, whose special faculty here in 
operation is called ‘Intellect’, as the author understands the term, as distinct 
from what is usually called ‘reason’. It corresponds to the Greek word 
Nom as used by Aristotle and to the Sanskrit term Prc^’m as we find in 
Buddhistic writings. This ‘intellect’ operates in giving an immediate 
vision ( which the author would not call even Intuition as it is usually 
understood ) of the abiding reality of ‘nniversals’. In this sense, this 
immediate apprehension of super-sensuous transcendant reulity underlying 
the world of mere appearances may be said to correspond to the term 
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aparoksa anubhuti as it is used in the monistio Vedanta. However, these 
are matters of terminology. The philosophic position { if the term is 
excused by the author here ) of the writer is stated above as briefly as 
possible in its fundamentals* The author gives out his views rather like a 
prophet, reminding one of the oracles of a Pythonoss sitting on a high 
tripod in the temple of Apollo in Delphi of ancient Greece, delivering 
orations in a mysterious language. The statements made, rather oracularly, 
by the author are so characteristically general in tone and meaning, that 
it becomes difficult at places to make out what he intends to convey actually- 
Perhaps his meanings might be made clear from his other works to which he 
gives frequent references. But they are still in French and their translations 
are in course of preparation. The present book will have to be supplemented 
by the study of the relevant works in reference, when they come out, by a 
student who is interested in the position of the author. 

One thing that is sure to strike a reader is that the whole writing is 
rather mercilessly destructive of everything of the present day West, He, 
of course, makes a partial admission of the value of its scientiflc achieve- 
ments, but denounces them at the same time for their tendencies and conse- 
qences. This is rather going too much. Besides he speaks of the ‘traditions* 
and the ‘universal principles* apprehended by the ‘Intellect*. But he now- 
where states what they are actually. He only ends by saying that they are 
still alive in the East, particularly in India, and recommends, as a remedy 
for the ruinous state of things in the West, an approach with understanding 
and sympathy to the traditions as they exist in Indian life and its ancient 
literature by adepts of the West after their minds were disciplined properly 
for the purpose. And the author is at pains to indicate the line on which 
this discipline has to be effected. Let us wait and see what the results come 
to be from the ‘inspiring* words of the writer. The author however forgets 
that the tradition he so eulogises contains elements both good and bad — 
essential and accidental. And he does not show where to draw the line bet- 
ween them for selection of the truly essential and valuable. 

P, B. Adhikari. 

TES UNITY OF INDIA : By Jawaharlal Nehru 
( Lindsay Drummond, London, 1941. Fp. 482. 

Price 12s. 6. d. ) 

Mahatma Gandhi excepted* there is no life in India today more dearly 
prized* nor a name more spontaneously honoured than Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Hie burning love of his people* hie unflinching courage* his uncompromising 
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ofaallenge to every form of oppression and injustice wherever perpetrated, his 
fine sensibility and the innate nobility of his character, his clear and vigorous 
intellect and his noble vision of the mankind’s true destiny have combined to 
invest his personality wi^h a magnetic vitality and grandeur which lift him 
far above the common run of patriots and politicians. 

Ail these qualities are evident on almost every page of the book under 
review, which is a collection of his speeches and articles from 1937 to 1940, 
including his historic statement at his last trial. They have been admirably 
classified and arranged in chronological sequence within each section by Sj. 
Krishna Menon, who also contributes a Foreword. There is hardly a 
problem of any major national interest which has not been discussed in these 
pages. They were all written in the midst of the author’s intense political 
activity and therefore reflect the heat, passion, elation and despair of the 
moment. What is remarkable, however, is the consistency of judgement and 
the steadfastness of his political faith that run through these diverse 
writings, unblurred by the heat of public controversy. This intrepid fighter 
has never shirked the battle-field ,* his pen therefore now and again 
necessarily cuts like a sword and the dust of the trampled field is scattered 
over these pages. But there is a portion of him that is always watching the 
spectacle almost as an impartial outsider, even while the rest of him is in the 
saddle. He is too intellectual and sensitive to spare himself and his party, 
which he constantly subjects to a close scrutiny, while his impulses are too 
generous to let him linger on the petty foibles of his opponents. More than 
the slow or, as some might say, ill success of bis own struggle, it is the 
tragedy of the entire human race and destiny that weighs over him and lends 
the tone of elevated sorrow to his utterance. 

Though most of these writings have already appeared in various 
journals or pamphlets, it is worth while going through them in their present 
collected form, for they record vividly and with intense feeling the 
momentous events of the last few years and throw in clear relief the moral 
idealism and the heroic restraint of Indian leadership in the midst of a 
chaotic world where 

“Once more we hear the word 
that sickened earth of old : 

‘No lew except the sword 
tJnsheathed and uncontrolled.’ ” 


F. F. 
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TEE FATTB OF TEE ABTIST : By James H. Cousins 
Kalakshetra, Adyar, Madras, India, 1941« 

This is a collection of essays dealing with the art-impulse in its various 
forms. It should prove to be of great value to all those who wish to 
understand better the magic of artistic experience and the spiritual back- 
ground of art. The essays deal with almost all the aspects of art both 
within the individual context of the artist himself and in their application 
to collective bodies such as a nation or a social unit. If we have any 
criticism to offer at all, then we would like to refer to the esoteric language 
used in some chapters of the book which might not always be intelligible 
to the average reader unacquainted with the terminology of theosophical 
research. We would, for instance, like to know what exactly is meant 
by expressions such as “internal and external super-personality’*, “passive 
but conscious poetical mediumship,” “super-personal instruction** and 
“magnetic sleep**. Should it not be possible to write aesthetic criticism 
without the use of a terminology which makes communication between the 
critic and the reader difficult, if not impossible ? 

A. Aronson 


L7BI0S AND SONNETS : By M. Gilbert. (The 
Hosali Press, Bangalore* ) 

Mb. Qilbbbt'S poems are written in the Bomantio tradition of English 
poetry. Most of them are of a purely personal nature expressing the passing 
moods and fancies of the poet ; there are some nature descriptions in the 
more conventional style of 19th-century symbolism. Although this is a 
sincere attempt of an Indian poet to write verses in English, we cannot say 
that he has always been successful. Many of the poems suffer from a want 
of convincing images and similes, and consist of stock-responses of the more 
common-place kind. When, for instancei he calls the Himalayan mountains 
“faithful sentinel of endless years” or “thou solemn herald of eternity,” 
we know that this kind of imagery is unrealized, is divorced from actual 
reality and from the life of the people. Despite the sometimes intense 
personal appeal, these poems are the result of abstract thinking and an 
immature poetic sensibility* Anyone interested in the writing of English 
verses in India should, however, welcome this book. It is, in its own way, 
a valuable contribution to the English poetic tradition in India. 

A. Aronson 
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ARABIC A AND I8LAMI0A : By U. Wayrife, Lnzao & Co. 

46 Great Bussell Street, W. 0. 1. London ( Eevised Edition, 

1940 ). Price 16 shillings. 

This book comprising twenty-eight essays, translations and sketches of 
suggestive interest", is a clever misrepresentation of the language, history, 
literature and the religion of Islam. It is an innocently disguised polemic 
against Islamic Culture and Arabic language. 

The chapter on Arabic language is a very poor demonstration of the 
author's knowledge. His vague and inconsistent exposition of the Arabic 
plural and verb and the doubt that none has mastered it so far, will be 
read with amusement by Arabic scholars ; and his dictum that “the 
western student, if a sensible person with other works to attend to, will 
probably soon drop the study of literary Arabic and will be content to make 
out some simple stories of the Arabian Nights and perhaps, some of the 
Quran** ( p. 7 ), would invoke their laughter. 

A similar criterion has been adopted with regard to the early Arabic 
literature. It would be the height of absurdity to judge with a modern out- 
look and to despise “the ambiguity and the unintelligibility" of the pre-Islamic 
Arab poetry, without a sound knowledge of the language and without taking 
into consideration its social and political background. The nomadic Arab 
poet, induenoed by constant tribal wars and blood-feuds, sang not only explo- 
sive rhetoric about fighting, raiding and blood-revenge, but his utterances 
contain dignified old Arabian conceptions of honour, virtue, courage, fidelity, 
loyalty, chivalry, hospitality and generosity ; his poetry, not exclusively 
pagan in sentiment, was a free expression of the spirit of a highly sensitive 
people in their beliefs and ways of life. Some of the graceful lyrics, woeful 
elegies and polished panegyrics, are still hard to match. 

The author takes delight in quoting ribaldries, satires and obscenities 
full of verbal conceits, equivoques, paronomasias, assonances and allitera- 
tions, which he asserts are “intimately connected with the genius and tradi- 
tions of the Arabic tongue." The conclusion is more characteristic of his 
appreciation of Islamic Culture : “It is not in the field of Arabic letters 
that East seem ever likely to meet West. It seems not too much to say 
that to Westerns, with rare exceptions, the language is unleamable, the 
literature unreadable and the religion which has hitherto dominated most of 
the literature unacceptable" ( p. 890 ). 

It is very unfortunate that the author has also attempted to give a 
biographical sketch of th4 Prophet. He has maintained the pretence of 
giving a fully authoritative account, for every statement is corroborated by 
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referenoea to standard authorities like Ibn Hisham, Bukhari, Muslim Ibn 
Atbir eto„ but unfortunately the main conclusions are based on the 
statements of the unsympathetic European writers like Grimme, Buhl, 
Sprenger, Servier, and Oaetani, etc. ; and in the case of the former, the 
traditions selected are typical of Mr. Wayrife’s taste. An attempt has 
been made at the vilification of the Prophet of Islam by translating, with a 
considerable amount of gloating, many unworthy and scandalous fabrications, 
which have been repudiated and contemptuously disregarded by all respect* 
able commentators of the Quran. To make these selections look more 
authoritative, every one of these ( except the conclusions based on them 
by the author himself or other European writers ) is taken mostly from the 
Muslim traditionalists and biographers, with the apologia : "It is true that 
I give traditions which seem unworthy of the great religion and that I say 
at the end, with an expression of diffidence, that to Westerns, with excep* 
tions, the literature is unreadable" ( Preface, p. x. ). 

It would be superfluous to refute his arguments based generally pp 
unaccepted materials. It can be easily perceived that his arguments are 
hollow, his judgment uncritical and bis vision biassed, and, as a maUer of 
fact, he himself admits, though hesitatingly, that be is frequently bqgged in 
prose passages, which one would not have thought to be particularly difficult. 
( p. 394 n. 3 ) 


Bikrama Jit Hasrat. 
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